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Cricket  Third  one-day  international:  Zimbabwe  v England 

Sitting  clucks  for  Chicken  George 


Simon  Mann  In  Harare 


AFTER  one  of  the  most  em- 
barrassing defeats  in  Eng- 
land's history  last  week,  the 
players  must  dearly  wish  they  could 
return  home,  bolt  the  door,  draw 
the  curtains,  turn  on  the  heating 
iind  lie  doggo  until  May,  or  maybe 
September  when  the  Australians 
will  have  gone.  Instead  they  fly  to 
New  Zealand  for  the  second  leg  of 
rheir  winter  tour. 

They  will  ho|>e  at  least  to  leave 
some  hitler  memories  behind  them 
here  in  Harare.  Ethlo  Brarules 
bowled  superbly  to  tnke  five  for  28. 
including  the  second  hat-trick  of  his 
career,  hut  the  tourists'  batsmen 
simply  lacked  tenacity  «n  a pitch 
Zimbabwe  had  used  to  build  their 
highest  onc-day  score  against 
Kilglund. 

Before  the  match,  with  Mike 
Atherton's  men  hoping  to  salvage  a 
little  pride  and  end  (he  one-day  se- 
ries 2-1,  the  coach  David  Lloyd  bad 
said  (hat  playing  for  England  should 
be  like  fighting  in  the  trenches.  It  is. 
And  the  players  have  shell-shock. 

In  real  life,  Braudes  farms  chick- 
en}' — hence  his  "Chicken  George” 
nickname  — but  here  he  dealt  in 
ducks.  Having  had  Nick  Knight 
caught  down  the  leg  side  from  the 
final  bull  of  his  second  over,  he  com- 
pleted the  hat-trick  in  his  next  by 
having  John  Crawley  Ibw  first  bull 
ami  then  producing  what  tie  flubbed 
a "magnificent  jut  fa”  [unplayable 
ball!  to  account  for  Nasser  Hussain. 
Andy  Flower’s  diving  catch  was  just 
ns  good  as  the  delivery. 

Alec  Stewart  along  with  Atherton 
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The  Jaffa . . . Braudes  celebrates  bis  hat-tick  os  Hussein  is  given  out 


hinted  at  a recovery  hut  there  was 
no  respite  as  Zimbabwe’s  captain  Al- 
istair Campbell  kept  Brnndes  going. 
In  his  eighth  over  Stewart  gave  the 
wicketkeeper  Flower  the  third  of  his 
five  catches;  in  his  ninth  the  umpire 
lau  Robinson  adjudged  that  Ather- 
ton had  edged  a delivery  that  had 
turned  him  round. 


Cryptic  crossword  by  Rufus 


It  did  not  look  an  awful  decision 
but  Atherlun  waited,  then  stared  at 
the  umpire  before  dragging  himself 
from  the  crease.  Perhaps  he  was  un- 
happy with  the  umpire’s  verdict; 
perhaps  it  was  his  way  of  saying 
"You  detect  our  nicks  but  not 
theirs";  either  way,  he  was  out  and 
England  were  doomed. 


Down 

1 Sort  of  map  to  study  on  a 
journey  (7) 

2 It  may  make  a topping  sweet  (5) 

3 Hailed  or  shed  drops  of 
water  (7) 

5 Joke  too  blue,  perhaps  (6) 

6 Guard  what  one  says  — It's  a 
good  maxim  (9) 

7 It  is  a blemish  on  ihe  most 
radiant  of  faces  (7) 

8 A blow  In  the  back  (9.4) 

14  Account  Includes  a single  wrong 
number  (9) 

16  Knocked  out.  so  no  cup  tickets 
required  (7) 

1 8 Train  me  to  change  gear  (7) 

19  Footballers  always 
overweight  (7) 

20  Type  of  plant  that  can  grow  very 
high  (6) 

23  Boring  bit  ol  exercise  (5) 


PHOTOGRAPH  ST1J  F0R3TEH 

In  Zimbabwe’s  innings  Campbell 
had  been  given  not  out  by  Robinson 
when  he  had  scored  oiglil,  despite 
clearly  deflecting  a catch  to  Stewart 
off  the  inside  edge.  He  went  on  to 
make  an  unbeaten  80. 

Robinson  rates  himself  as  one  of 
three  top  umpires  in  the  world,  and 
that  does  not  mean  lie  thinks  he  is 


Tennis  Qatar  Open 
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the  third  best.  If  his  estimation  is 
correct,  dien  international  umpiring 
is  in  crisis. 

A ninth-wicket  stand  of  41  be- 
tween Robert  Croft  and  Alan  Mid- 
lally  ensured  that  England  avoided 
their  heaviest  one-day  defeat  batting 
second  (by  165  runs,  against  West 
Indies,  St  Vincent  1994)  and  their 
lowest  one-day  total  (93.  against 
Australia.  Headingley  1975).  But  by 
then  the  game  had  taken  on  an  un- 
real feel. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  that  Bran- 
des  has  bowled  Zimbabwe  to  vic- 
tory over  England.  He  took  four  for 
21  when  they  triumphed  at  Albury 
in  the  countries'  very  first  meeting, 
during  the  1992  World  Cup  in 
Australia. 

There  were  early  signs  that  Eng- 
land were  heading  for  another  hu- 
miliation. Even  Grant  Flower  was 
scoring  briskly  and  there  was  no  zip 
to  England's  play  despite  a Lloyd 
warning  that  lie  would  not  Accept 
another  oft-day. 

Zimbabwe  had  reached  181  for 
two  by  the  38th  over  before  England 
managed  to  exert  any  pressure 
Three  wickets  fell  for  nine  runs  in 
16  balls  but  Houghton,  Strang  And 
Campbell  all  cleared  the  rope  in  the 
closing  overs  to  consolidate  the  ear- 
lier good  work.  On  n good-ish  pitch 
they  could  not  possibly  have 
realised  that  249  for  seven  would  be 
wusted  on  England. 

The  chairman  of  the  new  Eng- 
land and  Wales  Cricket  RnanL 
Lord  Mac  Liu  rin,  lias  been  wakh-' 
iug  events  in  Zimbabwe.  In  hi>  | 
vision  for  the  future  lie  sees  die 
England  team  as  tin-  crone  d<k 
erdne.  This  lot,  however,  haw  . 
been  out  in  the  sun  too  Imigand' 
have  gone  sour. 

Scores:  Zimbabwe  2-19  lor  7; 

I England  118. 


Henman  given  a final  lesson 


Across 

l Call  in  church  to  fall  on  one's 
knees  (6) 

4  Makes  headlines?  (6| 

9 ft  turns  on  an  opponent  (4) 

10  Former  astronaut  going  beyond 
the  limits  (10) 

1 1 Bottle  opener  should  be 
purchased  (6) 

12  Balls  — Ihose  that  goon  till 
morning7  (4.4) 

13  Crack  up,  strangely 
enough  (5,4) 

1 5 Sacking  worn  on  lhe  foot  (4) 

16  Cold,  with  sore  throat  (4) 


17  Without  a bit  of  control, 
presumably  (9) 

21  Use  a stop  over,  a humble 
dwelling  (8) 

22  Undoubtedly  the  trendy 
thing  to  do  (6) 

24  Study  discipline  In  a moral 
sense  (10) 

25  A preposition  — one  not  out  ol 
order  (4) 

26  it  may  be  of  untold  value  (6) 

27  Illicitly  acquired  bundle  of 
pound  notes  (6) 


Last  week's  solution 


taacDtaQaia  □dqoujqq 
HnnaHniDn 
HEinacaEaDQa  ogeed 
□ □□□□□□□ 
□□□□  EnaannHGGa 
Q D Q 0 □ Q □ 
BGanns  qdbgdgb 
0 h a □ 

□□□□qdq  GnnnnBQ 
a n a □ □ □ 0 
□nanDHtanaa  Gaara 
□ □□□damn 
HOGJEia  □□□□□□□□a 
0DHBQDE1O 
agggHpg  aBDanaa 


David  Irvine  In  Doha 

CREATING  and  seizing  op- 
portunities, as  Tiro  Henman 
was  forcefully  reminded  in  his 
first  ATP  Tour  final  appearance 
at  the  Qatar  Open  In  Doha  last 
Sunday,  can  be  two  very  differ- 
ent things. 

Although  Henman  matched, 
often  outplayed,  the  former 
world  No  1 Jim  Courier  for  two 
seta,  the  American's  greater  ex- 
perience eventually  told  as  he 
produced  an  almost  flawless 
third  to  overhaul  the  British 
champion  and  win  7-5, 6-7, 6-2. 

Heziman’s  consolation,  as  he 
headed  off  to  Australia,  was  a 
cheque  for  $59,600  and  enough 
computer  points  to  lift  him  from 
29th  to  24th  place — the  22- 
year-old’s  highest  yet  — when 
the  new  world  rankings  were 
announced  on  Monday. 

With  every  chance  of  improv- 
ing on  his  1996  finishes  at 
Sydney  and  Melbourne,  he 
should  return  home  early  next 
month  as  the  first  British  man  to 
break  into  the  top  20  since 
Buster  Mottram. 

A year  ago,  as  a prospective 
qualifier  ranked  99th,  Henman 
failed  to  make  the  main  draw  in 
Doha,  and  though  he  will  be  dis- 
appointed at  the  way  things  went 
in  his  first  final  he  is  now  re- 
garded by  his  peers  as  a legiti- 
mate candidate  for  honours.  “If 


someone  had  told  me  12  months 
ago  thnt  I would  be  playing  the 
final  here  I would  have  thought 
them  n>ad,”  he  said. 

Yet  he  will  know  that  if  he  Is  to 
step  Into  the  winners’  ring  he 
must  show  far  greater  consis- 
tency than  he  did.  His  perfor- 
mance was  too  often  flawed  by  an 
erratic  serve,  though  a swirling 
wind  proved  difficult  to  master, 
and  by  unforced  forehand  errors* 
And  he  showed  a marked  reluc- 
tance to  follow  his  now  much 
stronger  serve  to  the  net 

Yet  he  did  surpass  two  fofn^r 
French  Open  champions,  Sergi 
Bruguera  and  the  top  seed 
Thomas  Muster,  in  taking  a 
off  the  American.  Though  , 

Courier  is  still  some  way  ehor 
his  1992  form,  when  he  won  tne 
Australian  and  French  Open,  n 
is  playing  with  more  purpose 
and  hunger  than  for  at  least  m 
years.  . 

For  Courier',  victory  meant  a 
20th  title  from  32  finals;  and  ms 
first  since  the  US  Indoor  Cham- 
pionship last  February.  It  was  an 
evident  relief.  Before  the  maten 
he  had  acknowledged  that  he  ex 
pected  “a  tough  time”  fr°m, 
Henman,  with  whom  he  had 
practised  last  week. 

“On  the  positive  side,  I mn 
playing  better  and  better,  ui 


the  Australian  Open,”  Hewn00 
said. 
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Fight  is  on  to  finish 
Balkans  business 


Julian  Borger  In  Sofia 


AFTER  opix>silion  demonstra- 
tors stormed  through  the 
doors  of  Bulgaria's  parlia- 
ment on  Friday  last  week,  n slogan 
circulated  for  a while  claiming;  “The 
Serbs  took  50  days.  We  did  it  in  five 
hours.” 

U may  have  been  an  over- 
optimistic  rallying  cry.  for  both  the 
Belgrade  and  Sofia  governments 
appear  to  have  some  fight  left  in 
them.  But  the  feeling  on  the  streets 
of  huth  capitals  is  unmistakable. 
The  crowds  sense  they  are  taking 
part  in  a final  push  to  rid  eastern 
Europe  of  its  last  hardline  former 
communist  regimes. 

I Ik*  Bulgarian  protests  appear  tn 
have  been  inspired  by  the  Serbian 
exampli*.  As  one  opposition  activist 
pul  it;  ‘There  was  a feeling  that  if 
the  Serbs  could  do  it.  we  could  do 
it."  And  the  protest  organisers  in 
Sofia  have  followed  the  Belgrade 
model:  daily  marches  and  rallies  at 
fixed  times,  rather  than  the  ill- 
discipUned  sit-ins  of  earlier  Bulgar- 
ian protests. 

Bulgaria's  opposition  Union  of 
Democratic  Forces  (UDF)  has  been 
particularly  anxious  to  play  up  the 
parallels  between  the  two  protests, 
because  the  visual  similarities  ob- 
scure an  embarrassing  difference: 
ihe  ruling  Socialists  in  Bulgaria 
have  the  law  on  their  side. 

While  President  Slobodan  Milo- 
sevic's regime  in  Serbia  blatantly 
rigged  the  local  elections  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Bulgarian  Socialist  Party 
(BSP)  was  democratically  elected 
Md  still  has  two  more  years  of  its 
mandate  to  run. 

Bulgaria’s  parliamentary  system 
(unctions.  There  have  been  no  seri- 
ous complaints  about  conduct  in  the 
elections  In  recent  years,  and  the 


UDF  spent  most  of  1992  in  office, 
although  it  failed  to  make  much  of 
the  opportunity. 

Slate  radio  and  television  in  Bul- 
garia are  models  0/  even-handed- 
ness compared  with  their  Serbian 
counterparts,  which  Mr  Milosevic 
has  emasculated  into  mouthpieces. 

In  Bulgarin,  Ihe  demonstrators 
are  motivated  by  economic  consid- 
erations and  the  opposition  hopes  to 
use  the  pretests  as  a lever  to  oust 
the  Socialists  in  mid-term. 

The  piililical  crisis  in  Bulgaria 
was  triggered  by  a comprehensive 
economic  0 'llapse.  An  agreement  to 
restructure  the  economy  breke 
down  late  Iasi  year,  triggering  a col- 
lapse in  tin-  value  of  the  national 
currency,  the  lev,  and  a surge  in 
inflniiun  lH10 percent  in  19%). 

Kinssm  Slnnchev,  the  head  of 
Bulgaria's  Institute  lor  Market  Eco- 
nomics. said:  “The  Serbian  Social- 
ists have  violated  the  constitution. 
Here  the  ULjF  are  hying  to  find 
ways  of  going  around  the  constitu- 
tion to  get  rid  of  their  Socialists." 

In  that  respect,  die  Bulgarian 
Socialists  have  given  their  oppo- 
nents a helping  hand,  by  unleashing 
a brutal  police  charge  on  the 
demonstrators  last  Saturday,  in  ap- 
parent retaliation  for  the  storming 
of  parliament.  The  assault  added 
momentum  to  the  demonstrations 
by  providing  its  first  martyrs,  170 
demonstrators  with  bandaged 
heads  who  now  help  lead  the 
marches. 

Despite  the  different  legal  status 
of  the  Bulgarian  and  Serbian  Social- 
ist regimes,  many  Balkan  analysts 
argue  that  the  revolts  against  them 
share  common  roots,  and  that  they 
both  aim  at  completing  unfinished 
revolutions. 

Ivan  Hrastev,  a political  scientist 
and  UDF  adviser,  describes  the  fell 


A protester  bleeds  after  being  beaten  by  police  in  Sofia  last  week. 
Bulgaria's  ruling  party  appeared  to  capitulate  this  week  to  street 
protests  and  strike  threats,  agreeing  “in  principle”  to  hold  fresh 
elections  and  implement  economic  reform  photo:  dimuar  dilkoff 


of  old-style  communism  in  Serbia 
and  Bulgaria  as  stage-managed:  "In 
both  countries,  the  regime  con- 
trolled the  transition.  The  shifting  of 
power  was  carried  out  behind  a 
party  wall,"  he  said. 

In  Serbia,  Mr  Milosevic  hijacked 
the  Communist  Party  in  1987, 
changed  its  name  to  Socialist,  and 
transformed  the  ideology  to  fervent 
nationalism,  while  retaining  the 
style,  methods  and  most  of  the 


Alive  - after  four  days  in  a watery  tomb 


Luke  Harding,  and 
Christopher  Zlnn  In  Sydney 

I T WAS,  he  said,  like  heaven. 

I Four  days  after  his  yacht  cap- 
sized In  the  Icy  vastness  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  Tony  BulUmore 
could  savour  the  joya  of  rescue. 

The  round-the-world  yachts- 
mon  whs  plucked  from  the  sea  at 
lam  on  Thursday  last  week  by  an 
Australian  frigate  after  an  ordeal 
worthy  of  the  explorer  Scott 
If  he  had  never  existed,  Boy’s 
thvn  would  have  liad  to  Invent 
him.  He  had  spent  four  days 
'"tombed  In  the  upturned  hull 
of  his  yacht  In  one  of  the  world's 
most  treacherous  seas. 

Cowering  In  pitch  darkness  In  a 
makeshift  hammock,  he  sur- 
J^ved  through  sheer  determine^ 
and  nibbles  of  chocolate. 

Mr  BulUmore,  whose  boat 
LCa Prized  in  mountainous  waves 


1,500km  from  Antarctica  and 
2,130km  oft  the  Australian 
coast,  admitted  he  had  almost 
given  up  hope  when  a diver 
banged  on  the  side  of  his  boat 

“When  I saw  the  ship  standing 
there  and  the  plane  going  over- 
head and  a couple  of  guys  peer- 
ing over  the  top  of  the  upturned 
hull,  it  was  heaven,  absolute 
heaven.” 

Mr  BulUmore,  aged  57,  was 
forced  to  sit  and  wait  after  his 
yacht,  the  Global  Exide 
Challenger,  lost  its  keel  and  cap- 
sized on  January  12.  A huge  re- 
covery operation,  hampered  by : 
atrocious  weather  conditions, 
raced  against  time  to  rescue  him. 

Mr  BulUmore,  who  had  been 
competing  in  the  Vendee  Globe 
round-the-world  race  when  dis- 
aster struck,  said  two-thirds  of 
the  hull  filled  with  water  after  he 


spot  as  high  up  as  possible  and 
put  nets  around  it  so  that  I could 
crawl  in  there  and  lash  myself  In 
to  get  out  of  the  water.” 

Wearing  a suit  designed  to 
keep  a sailor  alive  for  two  hours 
in  a sea  temperature  of  5C,  he 
had  stretched  this  to  more  than 
80  hours  by  avoiding  wind  chill 
under  the  hull  and  keeping  him- 
self as  dry  as  possible. 

The  French  sailor  Thierry 
Dubois,  whose  yacht  also  cap- 
sized Inst  Sunday,  was  winched 
to  safety  from  n life  raft  two 
hours  before  Mr  Bullimore. 

Mr  Dubois  said  he  had  been 
certain  of  (tying  but  had  clung  to 
life  because  he  had  not  seen 
enough  of  it.  “I  really  tried  to 
hang  In  there.  I’m  only  29  and  1 
felt  it  was  a pity  to  call  It  n day 
without  having  seen  much  of  fife,” 

The  rescue  by  the  Australian 
Naw  and  Air  Force  raised  aues- 


nomenklalura  of  the  old  regime. 
Popular  protests  in  favour  of  a more 
fundamental  transformation  were 
crushed  with  tanks  and  water  can- 
nons in  March  1991,  and  most  of  the 
radical  youth  either  left  the  country 
or  were  despatched  to  the  front  in 
the  Balkan  wars  that  the  regime 
helped  to  foment 

In  Bulgaria,  the  communist  dicta- 
tor, Tador  Zhivkov,  was  toppled  in  a I 
palace  coup  in  1989,  and  the  re-  I 


tions  aver  the  cost,  estimated  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

But  Australia’s  defence  minis- 
ter dismissed  the  criticism.  Ian 
McLachlan  said  the  experience 
gained  was  something  money 
could  not  buy.  Australia  ha9, 
however,  called  for  restrictions 
on  tlie  routes  of  global  yacht 
races. 

On  Monday  Mr  Bullhnore  de- 
fied doctors’  orders,  and  walked 
down  the  gangplank  of  the 
Australian  navy  frigate  that 
saved  him  to  a hero's  welcome  at 
Fremantle.  Thousands  turned 
out  on  land  and  sea  to  greet 
HMAS  Adelaide  and  the  two 
sailors. 

Mr  Bullimore  last  his  left  little 
finger  when  he  was  tossed 
aroimd  at  sea,  and  lias  a badly 
frostbitten  left  index  finger.  He  ia 
also  suffering  train  trench  foot,  - 
but  doctors  hope  that  he  will  not 
lose  another  finger  or  any  toes. 


Comment,  page  12 


named  Socialists,  marketing  them- 
selves as  reformers,  won  elections 
in  1990.  A year  later,  however, 
unlike  the  Serbian  opposition,  the 
UDF  finally  had  its  chance  in 
government,  and  — according  to 
most  commentators  — wasted  it. 

Philip  Harmancljiev,  editor  of  the 
Sofia  financial  newspaper  Kapital, 
said  the  UDF,  instead  of  embarking 
nu  a radical  transformation  of  Ihe 
economy  through  privatisation, 
focused  011  th 0 restitution  of  pre-war 
property  nationalised  by  the  com- 
iiuii lists,  as  a iiumiis  of  satisfying'  its 
core  middle -class  supporters. 

"With  that  kind  of  restitution  you 
are  only  creating  a very  narrow 
kind  of  electorate,  and  you  leave  the 
economic  structure  iirichmigcil." 
Mr  Hnrmaiuljicv  sinl. 

Within  a year,  the  UDF  gambled 
on  a vole  of  no-con  faience  and  lost, 
paving  (lie  way  for  a nvnimklutura- 
backed  “government  ot  experts".  | 
which  preceded  the  Socialist  regime. 

Whether  through  opposition  in- 
competence  or  exploitation  of  na-  I 
lion :il ism.  Bulgaria  and  Serbia  have 
ended  up  with  similar  economies. 
Musi  industry  is  in  state  I Hinds,  and 
llmse  businesses  that  appear  to  he 
privately  owned  often  belong  in 
cmnie.s  of  the  parly  |i,adi,i>hip.  who 
use  government  contacts  tn  syphon 
nil  suite  assets. 

Many  uf  the  economic  cartels  in 
both  countries  share  a pronounced 
criminal  element,  for  they  built  their 
wealth  on  exploiting  the  holes  in  the 
four-year  international  embargo  on 
former  Yugoslavia. 

The  attempt  to  maintain  these 
hybrid  mafia-dominated  economies 
has  predictably  ended  in  disaster. 
The  catastrophe  has  been  far  more 
profound  in  Bulgaria,  where  aver- 
age wages  ($26  a month)  are  one- 
tenth  of  Serbian  salaries. 

Although  the  spark  for  the 
demonstrations  has  been  different 
in  the  two  Balkan  states,  the  fuel 
has  been  remarkably  similar  eco- 
nomic desperation  and  a bleak  lack 
of  prospects  under  regimes  which 
have  used  the  smokescreen  of 
transition  to  line  their  pockets. 
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Britain  must  end 
its  continental  drift 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
January  19  1997 


PREDICTABLY  tlie  remarks  of 
Klaus  Kinkel,  the  German  for- 
eign minister,  have  riled  the  Tory 
Euioseeplics  (Outrage  at  German 
'meddling',  January  12).  Further- 
more his  Intervention  can  and  will 
be  misrepresented  as  unwarranted 
interference  in  domestic  British 
politics. 

But  he  speaks  the  uncomfortable 
truth.  For  Ihe  British  government’s 
current  jmlicics  affect  the  whole  of 
the  European  Union,  not  only  llie 
IJK.  At  Ihe  Intcr-Govcrnment  Con- 
ference, time  and  again,  Britain  hns 
blocked  virtually  every  significant 
proposal,  threalening  to  veto  deci- 
sions on  which  nil  the  oilier  cniin- 
liies  nrc  agreed.  It  is  not  a position 
that  enn  be  snataiiMxl. 

So,  within  u matter  of  months, 
Britain  will  have  to  choose  whether 
to  be  a constructive  partner  in  the 
EU  (which  doesn't  mean  agreeing 
to  everything,  but,  rather,  fighting 
for  the  best  possible  outcomes)  or 
whether  to  isolate  herself,  not  just 
from  Europe,  but  from  significant 
influence  in  the  21sl  century  world. 

Neither  the  US  nnr  the  major 
powers  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and 
Africa  would  take  seriously  a Britain 
divorced  from  Ihe  continent  of 
which  she  is  historically  a part. 
Baroness  Shirley  Williams. 

House  of  fords,  London 


think  meaningfully  about  our  com- 
mon affairs?  To  be  taken  seriously 
is  a sign  of  respect  and  friendship, 
not  intrusion. 

Raymond  le  Goy, 

Harbledown,  Canterbury 

\AfHY  the  fuss  over  Klaus 
V V Kinkel?  A person  who  lost  the  { 
leadership  of  his  own  party  and  only 
remains  in  the  Kohl  cabinet  to  keep 
the  highly  unpopular  Free  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  coalition. 

David  England, 

Southport 

[SEE  that  the  Health  Secretary, 

/ Stephen  Darrell,  is  now  making 
speeches  about  Europe  fThe  week 
in  Britain,  January  12).  Is  this 
because: 

Q Mr  Dorrell  is  bored  with  running 
the  NHS,  particularly  since  it  is  now 
facing  its  most  difficult  winter  in 
years; 

□ Malcolm  Rifkind  and  Michael 
Howard  are  incapable  of  providing  a 
coherent  explanation  of  Govern- 
ment policy  In  their  areas  of  respon- 
sibility; 

□ Chairman  Mawhinney,  Deputy 
PM  Heseltine  and  John  Major 
himself  don’t  have  the  firepower 
between  (hem  to  communicate 
Government  views  across  the  range 


Name. . 
Address.. 


Don’t  write  off 
the  Zapatistas 

IN  HIS  comment  on  Latin  Ameri- 
/ can  revolutionaries  (No  Future  for 
Rebels  Trapped  in  the  Past, 
January  5)  Richard  Gott  cites  the 
Zapatistas  rebels  in  Chiapas,  Mex- 
ico, as  an  example  of  his  stereotype 
of  ineffective  leftish  rebellion.  But 
Last  summer's  conference  in  Chia- 
pas, hosted  by  the  Zapatistas  and  at- 
tended by  several  thousand  people 
from  more  than  40  nations  (and 
with  plans  for  another  such  en- 
counter to  be  held  in  Europe), 
demonstrates  that  the  Zapatistas  are 
a broadening  political  force.  They 
have  international  influence  and  a 
non-aligned  political  stnnce:  they 
are  not,  as  Mr  Gott  describes,  a 
"localised  guerrilla  movement,  on 
Mexico's  border  with  Guatemala 
(which]  failed  to  ignite  much  activ- 
ity elsewhere”. 

One  wonders  If  the  presence  of 
an  established  popular  movement  in 
Chiapas  may  have  increased  the 
Guatemalan  government’s  recent 
willingness  to  make  unprecedented 
compromises  towards  peace  there. 
The  Zapatistas  have  made  great 
progress  in  working  with  the  Mexi- 
can government  in  drafting  the 
indigenous  Rights  and  Culture 
Agreement,  which  has  popular  and 
Congressional  support.  Once  it  is 
signed  by  the  balking  Mexican  pres- 
ident, Ernesto  Zedillo,  it  will  protect 
the  basic  human  and  civil  rights  of 
indigenous  Mexicans,  under  na- 
tional law.  This  is  not  the  work  of 
isolated  extremists.  To  dismiss  the 
Zapatista  as  such  is  folly. 

Roberta  Casey, 

Australian  Co-ordinator,  Indigenous 
Rights  Network,  LongHeville,  NSW. 
Australia 
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Art  in  an  angry 
frame  of  mind 

rHE  disappearance  by  theft  or 
otherwise  of  large  numbers  of 
paintings  by  famous  artists  will  be 
regretted  by  tiny  proportion  of  the 
world's  population  (Works  of  art  up 
for  grabs,  December  22). 

Having  worked  in  many  countries 
and  experienced  several  cultures,  1 
have  never,  ever  felt  that  my  inabil- 
ity to  see,  touch,  hold,  fondle  or  oth- 
erwise lust  over  a canvas  by  any 
artist  (sic)  hindered  my  ability  to 
live  a full  and  productive  life. 

I once  viewed  a Picasso  exhibition 
held  in  the  Palais  des  Papes  in  Avi- 
gnon. Some  of  the  pictures  were 
quite  pretty  but  on  the  whole  they 
were  nonsensical  rubbish.  As  for  the 
products  of  die  likes  of  David  Hock- 
ney and  Andy  Warhol,  I have  always 
assumed,  along  with  everyone  else, 
tli  at  their  attempts  at  art  were  the 
product  of  a highly  developed  sense 
of  humour  coupled  with  a strong  de- 
sire for  money  and  adulation. 

Does  anyone  really  think  that  any 
of  these  works  have  added  one  iota 
of  benefit  to  the  well-being  of  the 
huge  numbers  of  people  in  the 
world  who  are  poor,  persecuted, 
starving,  ignorant  and  otherwise 
disadvantaged? 

Without  wishing  to  condone  any 
unlawful  activity  I would  be  quite  un- 
concerned If  some  of  the  more  egre- 
gious examples  of  such  “art"  were  to 
be  permanently  removed  from  circu- 
lation and  If  an  enterprising  individ- 
ual wanted  to  start  a new  career  in 
llie  art  liberation  realm,  well  . . . 
there's  a painting  In  the  Canadian 
National  Gallery  in  Ottawa  entitled, 
Voice  Of  Fire,  which  consists  of  a 


painted  black  stripe,  a red  stripe  and , 
another  black  stripe  (or  maybe  it's 
the  other  way  around).  You  can't 
miss  it;  it's  the  painting  surrounded 
by  the  weeping  Canadian  taxpayer, 
Justin  ME  Martin, 

Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia 

Prince  on  a 
sticky  wicket 

rHE  Duke  of  Edinburgh  has 
raised  all  kind  of  possibilities 
with  his  proposition  (The  week  in 
Britain,  January  5).  A new  form  of 
game  hunting  might  be  devised  in 
which  the  aim  is  to  knock  a pheas- 
ant out  of  the  air  with  a treble- 
sprung  piece  of  polished  willow,  or 
even  a squash  racket. 

By  tlie  same  token,  the  English 
cricket  team  could  be  given  hand 
guns  which  might  be  more  effective 
against  the  fast  bowling  of  the  We9t 
Indies  than  the  out-moded  wooden 
bat.  Tlie  Duke  is  absolutely  right: 
we  have  failed  to  recognise  the 
intrinsic  similarity  of  cricket  bats 
and  guns,  and  have  become  far  too 
hidebound. 

Gavin  Weightman, 

London 


\A/ITH  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
V V Edinburgh’s  recent  comment, 
can  we  now  expect  to  read  reports 
of  the  Duke  hunting  pheasant 
armed  with  a cricket  bat? 

A Simons 

Camp  Hill,  Queensland,  Australia 


THREE  cheers  for  Prince  Philip. 

His  frequent  utterances  can  only 
hasten  the  much-hoped-for  demise 
of  this  ridiculous  monarchy  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  that  attends  it. 
Paul  Kenton, 

Derby 


Briefly, 


/N  ITS  drive  towards  free  trade. 

the  World  Trade  Organisation  has 
targeted  (lie  informed  consumer  as 
one  of  the  main  obstacles  (Goods 
for  some  are  hail  for  others,  Decem- 
ber 15).  Tlie  logical  outcome  of  the 
WTO's  principles  is  that  our  shops 
in  the  future  will  be  stocked  with 
products  labelled  in  such  a way  as  to 
conceal  both  their  country  of  origin 
and  the  substances  they  contain. 
The  only  solace  is  that  the  WTO  will 
also  have  to  ban  all  brand-name 
logos,  labels  and  advertising,  in 
case  these,  too,  lead  to  discrimi- 
nation. 

Michael  Fitzgerald, 

Jambi,  Indonesia 


I JAS  anyone  ever  managed  to  kill 
a wild  stag  with  o cricket  bat? 
Brian  Reilly. 

Department  of  Clinical  Engineering, 
Withington  Hospital,  Manchester 


Mixing  cons 
and  icons 

QE  THE  paperbacks  review  by 
M Nicholas  Lezard  (January  12).  1 
am  not  over  familiar  with  Madame 
Blavatsky  or  Krishnamurti  but  I am 
sure  readers  would  have  found  the 
allusion  to  Gurdjieff  somewhat  curi- 
ous. Quite  a few  British  icons  are 
either  followers  or  sympathisers  of 
Gurdjieff’s  ideas  — Peter  Brooke, 
John  Cleese  nnd  Warren  Mitchell  to 
name  but  a few.  The  American 
writer  Kathryn  Hulme  also  springs 
to  mind,  as  does  Katherine  Mans- 
field. In  the  1930s,  A R Orage,  editor 
of  the  New  Age,  was  one  of  Gurdji- 
eff’s closest  pupils.  Orage  was 
described  by  T S Eliot  as  the  “best 
leader  writer  and  finest  literary 
critic  of  his  day", 

Gurdjieff  was  a classic  exponent 
of  what  he  called  “genuine  objective 
science",  and  his  work  could  easily 
be  described  as  a forerunner  of 
Lovelock's  writings  on  Gaia.  As  we 
approach  the  end  of  tills  millennium 
with  governments  the  world  over 
lumbering  from  one  crisis  to 
another,  to  say  nothing  of  ecological 
problems,  economic  and  social  cri- 
sis, Gurdjieff's  ideas  are  arguably 
more  pertinent  than  ever  before. 
Michael  Kenneth  Cowan, 

Crystal  Waters;  Australia 


/N  THE  illuminating  essay  by 
Glenn  Frankel  (Nigeria's  rulers 
mix  oil  and  money,  December  2D) 
he  writes:  “Gen  Sani  Abacha 
became  the  latest  of  a long  line  of 
Nigerian  military  masters  in  1993 
when  he  annulled  die  presidential 
election  . . Tlie  fact  is  that  Gen 
Abacha  did  not  annul  the  1993  presi- 
dential election.  Tlie  then  head  of 
state  Gen  Ibrahim  Bahangida  did, 
bringing  Nigeria  to  tlie  brink  of  eco- 
nomic. political  and  social  collapse. 
Ugonna  Wachuku, 

Geneva.  Switzerland 


“THE  reaction  to  the  tragedy  ai 
I Dunblane  with  the  shouting  «f 
16  children  and  their  teacher  was  so 
strong  that  Parliament  has  taken  | 
steps  lo  reduce  the  number  tfi 
firearms  in  the  UK.  And  rightly  Jo 
Yet.  in  Rwanda  many  more  children 
have  been  killed,  maimed  or  or- 
phaned. The  reaction  to  this  is  mini- 
mal. The  tragedy  of  lliese  children 
evokes  momentary  pity.  But  noth- 
ing strong  enough  to  reduce  the 
number  of  firearms  in  Rwanda. 
JRMacey, 

Fort  Myers,  Florida,  USA 


IF  JACK  Straw's  criticism  of  heredi- 
/ tary  peers  (Straw  lays  into  heredi- 
tary peers,  January  12)  «*“ 
concentrated  more  on  tlie  logical 
flaws  of  the  institution  rather  titan 
on  its  history  or  the  failing  of  indi- 
vidual peers,  his  attack  might  have  i 
carried  more  weight.  The  ph'loso- 1 
pher  Thomas  Paine  pointed  out  th« 
the  first-born  legislators  nan 

achieved  their  position  by  tram- 
pling on  all  their  younger  brothers 
and  sisters"  — a poor  qualifier*00 
for  making  just  laws. 

Harry  Davis. 

Thames  Ditton,  Surrey 


U-J-ORIES  caught  cheating  in 
/ crucial  vote"  (January  5)  18 
just  another  example  of  how  desper- 
ate the  Conservative  government  b 
to  hang  on  to  power.  What  young 
democracies  make  of  these  actio 
one  dreads  to  think. 

Malcolm  J Bell, 

Neath,  West  Glamorgan 
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TUrkey  war  threat 
over  Cyprus  arms 


Helena  Smith  In  Nicosia 
and  James  Meek  In  Moscow 


WESTERN  diplomats  are  in- 
creasingly concerned  that 
Turkey  is  contemplating  a 
decisive  break  with  the  West  anil 
that  the  supreme  expression  of  its 
disaffection  could  be  war  with 
Greece  over  Cyprus,  a nightmare 
scenario  which  wuiild  pitch  two 
members  of  Nnlo  against  each 
other. 

But  Cyprus  has  played  flown  talk 
by  Washington  of  mi  imminent 
breakthrough  in  a military  dial  ague 
lo  reduce  t elision  along  the  cease- 
fire line  dividing  the  island's  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  communities. 

On  Monday  American  envoy 
Carey  Cavanaugh  and  Slate  Depart- 
ment spokesman  Nicolas  Burns  an- 
nounced in  Cyprus  and  Washington 
respectively  that  an  agreement  was 
close. 

Bui  on  Tuesday  tlie  Cypriot  gov- 
ernment spokesman  Yiannakis  Cas- 
sou tides  denied  the  two  sides  were 
on  the  brink  of  signing  an  agree- 
ment. “We  are  still  talking  about  it." 
he  said. 

Mr  Cassoulides  added:  "Presi- 
dent [Glafcos]  Cleridcs  lias  reiter- 
ated to  Mr  Cavanaugh  his  intention 
to  intervene  in  the  military  dialogue 
with  our  own  military  people  and 
see  what  is  happening  with  the 
dialogue  and  try  to  help  it  to 
advance.  Thats  all." 

Many  American  diplomats  be- 
lieve that  Turkey,  driven  by  a nation- 
alist Islamic  government,  is  a “loose 
cannon".  Ankara,  playing  an  enfee- 
bled Russia  off  against  Western 
powers  by  which  it  feels  rebuffed, 
may  be  ready  to  resume  a dominant 
role  in  the  region. 

The  Greeks,  dismissing  Turkey’s 
war-like  noises  as  “a  cultivated 
climate  of  crisis",  are  refusing  to 
budge  from  their  support  for 
Nicosia's  plans  to  deploy,  in  about 
18  months,  sophisticated  S3Q0  anti- 
aircraft missiles  from  Russia. 

By  the  end  of  last  week  Turkey’s 
angry  denunciations  had  turned 


Gun  control . . . Palestinian  girls  walk  past  armed  Israeli  police  in  Jerusalem's  old  city  on  their  way  to 
al-Aqsa  mosque  on  the  first  day  of  Ramadan  lost  week  photograph:  jerome  delay 


Israel  split  threatens  West  Bank  deal 


Ian  Black  In  Itol  Aviv 


I I Binyamin  Netanyahu,  was  facing 
strong  and  possibly  terminal  opposi- 
tion from  his  government  on  Mon- 
day as  negotiators  — interrupted  by 
a bomb  threat  — put  tlie  finishing 
touches  to  an  elusive  deal  with  the 
Palestinians  over  new  withdrawals 
from  the  West  Bank. 

Only  hours  after  dramatic  inter- 
vention by  King  Hussein  of  Jordan 
produced  a compromise  agreement 
linking  a long-delayed  pullout  from 
Hebron  to  three  more  pullbacks  — 
and  appeared  to  put  the  faltering 
peace  process  back  on  track  — the 
Likud  leader's  ministerial  col- 
leagues were  more  divided  than 
ever. 

As  rightwing  settlers  threatened 
mass  hunger  strikes,  demonstra- 
tions anti  other  forms  of  direct 
action,  analysts  calculated  that  Mr 
Netanyahu  now  has  only  the 
slimmest  of  majorities  for  the 
controversial  agreement. 

Of  his  18-member  cabinet,  eight 


coalition  ministers  are  for  the  deal 
and  seven  against  but  three  waver- 
ers  could  tip  the  balance  — even 
though  the  prime  minister  has  an 
extra,  casting  vote. 

If  tlie  vote  is  eight  in  favour  and 
10  against,  Mr  Netanyahu  — and 
the  Oslo  accords  between  Israel  and 
the  Palestinians  — will  be  in  deep 
trouble. 

This  mounting  nervousness 
reflects  the  fact  that  If  both  Hebron 
and  the  subsequent  pullbacks  go 
ahead,  Likud  and  its  political  allies 
will  face  a moment  of  truth  regard- 
ing their  commitment  to  a "Greater 
Israel". 

Ironically,  Mr  Netanyahu  could 
be  in  a minority  in  cabinet  yet  still 
enjoy  wide  support  in  the  120-mem- 
ber  Knesset  (parliament)  where 
Labour  and  other  opposition  parties 
are  urging  hint  to  follow  tlie  late 
Yit2liak  Rabin  and  stick  to  the  Oslo 
process. 

Two  ministers  from  the  National 
Religious  Party  said  they  might 
vote  against  the  prime  minister 
over  a move  which  they  said  could 


mean  abandoning  both  territory 
and  principles. 

In  the  heat  of  the  debate,  how- 
ever, few  remember  that  even  with 
dates  for  die  withdrawals,  now  due 
lo  end  by  late  August  1998,  there  is 
crucially  no  prior  agreement  on 
their  extent  — undermining  Mr 
Netanyahu's  argument  that  Israel  is 
surrendering  its  irreplaceable  terri- 
torial cards  before  talks  on  final 
status  issues  such  as  settlement, 
sovereignty  and  Jerusalem. 

Yet  as  die  domestic  political 
temperature  rose,  negotiators  again 
failed  to  close  the  Hebron  deal. 
Israeli  officials  complained  that  the 
Palestinian  side  was  re-opening 
extraneous  issues  at  the  last 
minute. 

• At  least  13  people  were  injured  — 
two  seriously  — by  bomb  attacks  in 
central  Tel  Aviv  last  week  in  an 
incident  attributed  to  Palestinian 
extremists  frying  to  undermine  the 
peace  process. 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Post,  page  IB 


into  an  explicit  threat  of  military 
action.  Tansu  Ciller,  the  Turkish 
Foreign  Minister,  said  "we  will  do 
what  is  needed".  She  added:  "If  that 
means  they  need  to  be  hit,  they  will 
be  hit." 

Ms  Ciller  was  due  to  visit  north- 
ern Cyprus  this  week  to  discuss 
Ilians  for  a naval  and  air  base  lo 
counter  Greek  forces  in  the  south. 

Tlie  Greek  Cypriots  are  extend- 
ing a civilian  airfield  at  Pnplios  inter- 
mit in  mil  airport  uii  the  west  of  the 
island  for  IMO  fighters  from 
Greece.  ! 'resident  Clericles's  guv- 
cninicnl  lias  also  ,-iunnimccd  plans 
for  a it  aval  base  in  the  framework  of 
Cyprus's  recently  activated  com- 
mon defence  agreenteiil  with 
Greece.  Athens  announced  List 
weekend  that  Costas  Elidns,  the 
Greek  Cypriot  Defence  Minister, 
would  visit  die  Greek  capital  for 
talks  with  his  hardline  Greek  coun- 
terpart, AkiaTsochadzopoulos. 

Cyprus  has  about  10,000  troops 
on  the  island,  plus  Greek  military 
advisers,  against  Ihe  30,000  Turkish 
forces  in  the  breakaway  north  of  (lie 
island.  The  missiles,  together  with 
Greece's  expanded  arms  budget 
and  Nicosia's  recent  acquisition  of 
about  40  Russian  T-80  tanks,  will 
disturb  the  balance  of  power  in 
which  Turkey  holds  air  superiority. 

Tlie  S-300,  a kind  of  "super- 
Pairiof'  missile,  has  a range  of 
about  150km  but  lias  never  been 
fired  outside  Russia.  Nicosia  insists 
its  deployment  will  be  purely 
defensive. 

Tlie  hopeful  analysis  is  that 
Turkey  may  be  trying  to  force  the 
international  community  to  attach 
greater  urgency  to  the  search  for  a 
permanent  solution  to  the  Cyprus 
problem. 

Turkey  wants  a confedeiul 
arrangement  in  which  tlie  two 
zones  have  equal  status.  Greek 
Cypriots  have  also  agreed  to  a bi- 
zonal federation,  but  the  two  sides 
in  Cyprus  have,  since  Turkish 
troops  invaded  the  island  in  1974, 
been  unable  to  work  out  the  details 
of  such  an  arrangement. 


Peru  hostage  hopes  crumble  I Mercenaries  head  for  eastern  Zaire 


Joaeph  Frazier  In  Lima 

HOPES  for  the  first  real , 
progress  in  weeks  In  Peru's 
hostage  crisis  crumbled  when 
the  guerrillas  demanded  that 
the  government  produce  a plan 
to  free  hundreds  of  Jailed 
comrades. 

The  Tupac  Amaru  guerrillas 
have  been  firm  in  that  key 
demand  since  taking  over  the 
residence  of  the  Japanese  . 
ambassador  on  December  17, 
and  President  Alberto  Fujimori 
Just  as  firmly  says  he  won’t  give 
in  to  it. 

The  rebels  and  the  govern- 
ment negotiator,  Domingo 
Palermo,  had  tentatively  agreed 
to  meet  last  Sunday.  But  Mr 
Palermo  said  no  meeting  was 
held  after  the  rebels,  in  a mes- 
, sago  sent  via  the  Red  Cross,  in- 
sisted  that  he  “bring  a proposal 
tor  tlie  liberation  of  the  (Tupac 
^msru]  prisoners.” 

He  quoted  the  guerrillas  as 
ssytng  that  “otherwise  it  is 
preferable  that  the  meeting  not 
_take  place"  — because  there 


would  be  nothing  to  discuss. 

Speaking  at  a qewB  confer- 
ence, Mr  Palermo  said  he  sent 
back  a proposal  tp  form  a com- 
mission to  help  negotiate  a set- 
tlement to  free  the  74  hostages. 

The  panel  would  be  composed 
of  representatives  from  the  gov- 
ernment, the  rebels,  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  It  would  agree  on  a 
place  for  negotiations  and  an. 
agenda  which  would  include  “all 
themes  identified  in  previous 
contacts”,  Mr  Palermo  said.  . 

He  didn’t  comment  on 
whether  that  included  the 
freeing  of  rebel  prisoners.  . 

On  Monday  the  rebels  placed 
a sign  in  a window  of  the  resi- 
dence asking  for  an  interview 
with  a local  television  station  to 
respond  to  Mr  Palermo's  pro- 
posal. The  station,  Channel  4, 
said  it  wap  ready  to  send  a news 
crew  into  the  compound  with  the 
government's  permission.  There 
was  no  Immediate  response 
from  the  government  —AP 

Washington  Post,  page  16 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 

HUNDREDS  of  mercenaries,  led 
by  French  officers,  are  being 
recruited  as  part  of  a drive  to  retake 
eastern  Zaire,  according  to  reports 
that  recall  the  use  of  hired  foreign 
troops  during  earlier  conflicts  in  the 
former  Belgian  colony,  as  well  as 
Rhodesia,  Biafra  and  elsewhere  in 
Africa. 

Military  sources  said  the  recruit- 
ment of  mercenaries  for  a so-called 
White  Legion  — ■ including  British 
former  members  of  the  SAS  — had 
intensified  while  Zaire’s  president, 
Mobutu  Scse  Seko,  convalesced  on 
the  French  Riviera  after  an  opera- 
tion in  Switzerland. 

The  recruitment  programme  was 
being  closely  monitored,  the 
sources  in  Paris  said,  adding  that 
about  10  French  officers  were 
already  operating  in  eastern  Zaire 
with  tlie  local  army. 

The  French  newspaper  Le 
Monde  claimed  two  former  French 
presidential  bodyguards  were  play- 
ing a leading  role  in  recruitment 
that  could  result  in  several  hundred 
European  soldiers  being  sent  to  the 


Rwandan  border  zone  where  rebel 
factions  have  routed  Zaire's  army. 

Tlie  French  government,  whose 
defence  agreement  with  Zaire  has 
been  suspended  because  of  human 
rights  abuses,  denied  official  in- 
volvement in  plans  to  prop  up  the 
Zairean  army,  wliich  collapsed  ear- 
lier this  year. 

But  in  the  past  — notably  during 
Biafra's  attempted  secession  from 
federal  Nigeria  in  the  1960s  — 
France  has  encouraged  serving 
paratroopers  to  join  active  service 
unit9  in  Africa  as  mercenaries  or 
instructors. 

The  recent  Intervention  by 
French  paratroopers  to  save  tlie  cor* 
rupt  government  in  Bangui,  In  the 
Central  African  Republic,  is  a sign 
that  the  Gaullist-led  government  is 
again  ready  to  use  force,  to  protect 
its  interests. . 

Tlie  use  of  mercenaries  Is  out- 
lawed by  die  Organisation  of 
African  Unity.  Zaire,  formerly  the 
Belgian  Congo,  has  suffered  inordi- 
nately from  instability  caused  by  I 
mercenaries  hired  by  secessionist 
groups,  aa  in  Katanga. 

But  President  Mobutu,  who  re- 


turned briefly  to  Zaire  last  month  in 
the  hope  of  ending  months  of  riot- 
ing and  protests  against  his  corrupt 
rule,  can  no  longer  depend  on  his 
soldiers  — other  than  paratroopers 
trained  by  France  and  Belgium  for 
his  personal  protection. 

Le  Monde  said  200  to  300  merce- 
naries were  already  available  to 
serve  in  Zaire,  and  hundreds  more 
were  being  recruited.  They  include 
Europeans  from  several  countries, 
South  Africans  and  volunteers  from 
Mozambique  and  Angola. 

Recruitment  was  said  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  Alain  Le  Carro,  a former 
police  colonel  who  was  part  of 
Francois  Mitterrand's  personal  pro- 
tection unit  before  retiring  in  1904. 
Aa  head  of  n small  security  firm,  he 
has  worked  with  Ivory  Coast  and 
Burkina  Faso  leaders. 

He  is  associated  with  Robert 
Montoya,  another  former  Elysfee 
gendarme,  reportedly  in  Zaire  on 
contract  for  a South  African  com- 
pany, Executive  Outcomes,  which 
had  links  with  white  mercenaries  ‘in 
the  Angolan  civil  war. 

Lo  Monde,  page  13 
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The  Week 

Baby  MILK  manufacturers 
have  been  accused  of 
“systematic"  breaches  of  the 
International  Code  of  Marketing 
of  Breast  Milk  Substitutes  in  a 
study  by  27  charities,  churches 
and  other  organisations.  The 
findings  were  rejected  by  the 
industry’s  governing  body. 

SOM  [■'  40,000  white-collar, 
car  and  shipyard  workers 
marched  in  protests  in  Seoul  but 
there  were  few  indications  the 
strike  hud  lived  up  to  its  billing 
as  the  biggest  in  South  Korea’s 
history,  nnd  it  failed  to  bring  the 
capital  to  11  standstill. 

Le  Monde,  page  13 
Echoes  of  Britain,  page  19 


IN  DEFIANCE  of  the  war 
crimes  tribunal  in  The  Hague, 
(he  interna tiunnl  community  is 
ready  to  direct  $1.5  billion  of 
economic  aid  to  the  Bosnian 
Serb  republic  without  an  agreed 
timetable  for  the  handover  of  in- 
dicted Bosnian  war  criminals. 


SOLDIERS  from  Burundi’s 
Tutsi -dominated  army  shot 
dead  1 26  Burundian  Hutu 
refugees  who  tried  to  escape  from 
a local  detention  centre  after 
being  expelled  from  Tanzania, 
an  army  spokesman  snid. 


LEFT  with  a cache  of  Idghly 
enriched  uranium  from  the 
Soviet  era,  Georgia  officials  are 
offering  the  radioactive  material 
for  sale  — on  condition  that  it  is 
not  UBed  for  military  purposes. 

THE  Kenyan  government  has 
&iled  to  halt  widespread 
torture  of  men,  women  and 
children,  which  involves  electric 
shocks  and  sexual  abuse, 
Amnesty  International  said. 


SEVEN  second  world  war  vet- 
erans became  the  first  black 
soldiers  of  that  conflict  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honour,  the  highest  US 
military  award,  52  years  after 
the  event. 


MOTHER  TERESA,  aged  86, 
is  widely  expected  to  step 
down  as  head  of  the  Mission- 
aries of  Charity  order  because  of 
poor  health. 

A MAOIST  guerrilla  group 
nttacked  n remote  police 
station  in  southern  India  with 
explosives,  killing  16  policemen 
and  two  civilian  prison  era. 


AC(  IMM1 ITKR  airliner 

ntfcmptlng  to  bind  in  Detroit 
in  pom-  weather  plunged  into  11 
snowy  field  and  exploded  in  u 
fireball,  killing  nil  29  passengers 
and  crew  on  board. 

Washington  Post,  page  15 


MASS  murder  charges  linvo 
been  brought  against  three 
Greeks  after  the  government 
said  it  fenred  that  more  than  280 
would-be  immigrants  from  Asia 
had  died  in  a collision  at  sea  off 
Sicily  on  Christmas  Day. 


Russia  floats  Belarus  union  to  block  Nato 


David  Hear  at  Tn  Moscow 

UNDERLINING  its  determina- 
tion to  resist  Nato’s  plans  to 
expand  eastwards.  Russia  on 
Monday  raised  the  possibility  of 
expanding  westwards  in  a union  "of 
some  kind  oranol her"  with  Belarus. 

President  Boris  Yeltsin  wrote  to 
die  president  of  Belarus,  Alexander 
Lukashenko,  saying  the  two  states 
should  consider  holding  a referen- 
dum on  unification.  This  could 
involve  a single  government,  cur- 
rency, system  of  taxation  and  en- 
ergy supply. 

The  letter  said  the  union  between 
l he  two  former  Soviet  republics  had 
become  a reality,  and  that  steps 
should  now  lx-  taken  to  bring  them 
together,  according  to  Mr  Yeltsin's 
spokesman,  Sergei  Ynslrzltemsky. 

Mr  Lukashenko  has  become  the 
West's  least-loved  eastern  European 
head  of  stRte  since  winning  a refer- 
endum dial  extended  his  powers 
and  destroyed  a united  opposition  in 
parliament.  The  Council  of  Europe, 
which  promotes  democracy  and 
human  rights,  suspended  Belarus’s 
special  guest  status  this  week,  say- 
ing its  new  legislature  had  no  demo- 
cratic legitimacy. 

The  unification  idea,  long  talked 
about  but  never  acted  upon,  is 
intended  as  a shot  across  Nato’s 
bows.  One  of  the  Moscow  admin- 
istration's nationalists,  Sergei 
Shakrai,  was  said  to  be  behind  the 
scheme.  “Shakrai  considers  that  the 
most  effective  answer  to  Nato's 
expansion  eastwards  would  be  real 
unification  between  Russia  and 
Belarus,"  Interfax  said. 

The  plan  is  music  to  the  ears  of 
I Mr  Lukashenko,  who  said  last  Sun- 
day that  he  enjoyed  playing  younger 
brother  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 

Russian  border  guards  control 
Belarus's  western  borders  with 
Poland,  and  the  Russian  prime  min- 
ister, Viktor  Chernomyrdin,  medi- 
ated in  the  recent  constitutional 
conflict  between  Mr  Lukashenko 
and  his  parliament. 

Unification  is  popular  in  Belarus, 
especially  with  the  depressed  rural 
population  who  never  considered 
themselves  ethnically  different  from 
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Security  men  guard  the  hospital  in  Moscow  where  Boris  Yeltsin  is  being  treated  for  pneumonia.  The 
president  had  been  back  at  work  for  just  two  weeks  after  recovering  from  a heart  operation  photo  uuiw>j 


the  Russians  and  refuse  to  speak 
the  Belarussian  language.  Belarus 
was  the  workshop  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  severing  of  ties  with 
Russia  shattered  its  economy. 

Moscow  has  resisted  unification 
on  economic  grounds,  fearing  it 
would  import  (lie  inflation  and  un- 
employment of  the  least  successful 
post-Soviet  economy  in  the  region, 
where  market  reforms  have  barely 
started.  But  the  Russian  military 
would  welcome  reunification. 

In  reality,  Mr  Yeltsin's  letter  may 
be  primarily  for  consumption  in 
Brussels,  and  the  Russian  govern- 
ment might  hate  to  have  its  bluff 
called.  Mr  Lukashenko  said:  "If 
Boris  Nikolayevich  [Yeltsin]  is 
ready,  you  know  my  position:  I have 
long  been  ready." 

Meanwhile  Nato  is  ready  to 
broaden  the  field  of  future  security 
I co-operation  with  Russia  in  an  effort 
1 to  overcome  Moscow’s  fears  about 


plans  to  expand  the  alliance  to 
states  in  central  Europe. 

Under  proposals  to  be  discussed 
with  the  Russian  government  next 
week,  1(5  Nato  states  and  Russia 
would  set  up  a new  security  council 
as  part  of  the  proposed  Nato/ Russia 
Atlantic  Charter. 

The  joint  council  would  try  to 
find  agreement  on  such  issues  as 
arms  reductions  and  action  to  com- 
bat nuclear  proliferation,  and  on 
joint  security  missions  such  as  that 
in  Bosnia.  But  the  Russian  govern- 
ment will  be  told  that  it  will  not  be 
given  a veto  on  key  alliance  policies, 
above  all,  enlargement. 

When  he  meets  the  Russian 
foreign  minister,  Yevgeny  Pri- 
makov, in  Moscow  next  week  the 
Nato  secretary-general,  Javier 
Solana,  will  underline  the  alliances 
determination  to  take  the  first  steps 
towards  enlargement  at  its  summit 
I in  Madrid  this  summer  — with  or 


without  an  agreement  on  the  ne» 
security  partnership. 

“We  arc  listening  lo  Russian  con- 
cerns," a senior  Nalo  source  said 
this  week.  "There  is.  however.  c« 
question  of  giving  Russia  — nr  am; 
one  else  — n veto  over  Nato  deci- 
sions ...  If  (the  security  agreenwr/  ; 
needs  more  time  to  negotiate  wtf 
nalise,  so  be  it.  In  any  event, 
Nato  summit  will  decide  whi1 
countries  we  want  to  begin  negota 
ing  with  about  membership/ 

The  most  likely  candidates  to  bt 
brought  into  the  alliance  are  Poland 
Hungary  and  the  Czech  Republic 
Slovenia  also  appears  to  be  a front- 
runner. . 

Bowing  to  fierce  Russia  objee , 

, tions,  Nato  will  not  include  Estonia,  j 
Latvia  and  Lithuania  in  tire  tv*  1 
phase  of  enlargement. _ j 

Comment,  page  12 
Washington  Poet,  page  IB  1 


Evidence  of  HK  ‘cover-up’  I Sudan  rebels  make  gains 


Andrew  Higgins  In  Hong  Kong 

| N TESTIMONY  assailing  the  cred- 
I ibility  of  the  Hong  Kong  govern- 
ment, the  protagonist  of  the  colony's 
biggest  political  scandal  in  years  last 
week  demolished  the  official  ver- 
sion of  his  mysterious  departure  as 
head  of  the  immigration  department, 
which  issues  British  passports. 

Stonewalled  for  weeks  by  a 
procession  of  witnesses  claiming 
amnesia,  shredded  documents  and 
official  secrecy,  a panel  of  Hong 
Kong  legislators  heard  dramatic  new 
evidence  that  points  Jo  a cover-up  by 
Gov  Chris  Patten’s  administration 
mid  stokes  suspicion  about  China’s 
access  to  sensitive  information. 

Lnun  ncc  I-eung,  who  holds  an 
OHE  1 11K I worked  in  the  colonial 
civil  service  for  ill  years,  told  the 
legislative  council  that  he  had  not 
resigned  ft ir  “personal  reasons",  as 
claimed  repeatedly  by  tin*  govern- 
ment. bill  had  been  forced  to  quit  as 
immigration  chief. 

Mr  Patten  is  currently  in  Britain. 
With  only  six  months  to  go  before 
China  lakes  over  Hong  Kong,  the 
saga  Mrs  mesmerised  the  colony, 
where  themes  of  intrigue,  betrayal 


and  passports  have  a special 
potency  in  the  public  imagination. 

Perhaps  even  murkier  than  the 
administration's  role  is  that  of  a se- 
nior Chinese  official  in  the  colony, 
Chen  Zuo'er.  Mr  Leung  caused 
gasps  in  the  domed  council  cham- 
ber when  he  acknowledged  holding 
a hasty  meeting  with  Mr  Chen  in  a 
coffee  shop  in  Wanchai  on  July  5 — 
the  afternoon  he  "resigned". 

Mr  Leung  had  initially  told  legis- 
lators that  he  had  done  "nothing  in 
particular’’  that  day  except  telephone 
his  wife,  but  he  quickly  changed  his 
story  when  a Democratic  Party 
member  ol  the  panel,  Cheung  Man- 
kwong.  revealed  a telephone  tip-off 
that  Mr  Leung  had  been  seen  in 
Wanclini  with  the  Beijing  official. 

Mr  I^ung  then  said  he  had  spent 
"about  10  minutes"  with  Mr  Chen, 
deputy  head  of  the  Chinese  delega- 
tion lo  the  Joint  Liaison  Group 
(J  LGj  overseeing  the  transition. 

Before  losing  Ills  job,  Mr  Leung 
frequently  nttended  JLG  meetings 
on  immigration  issues.  There  has 
been  speculation,  all  of  it  so  far  un- 
substantiated. that  he  may  have 
leaked  secrets  about  passports  or 
other  matters  to  China. 


Victoria  Engstrand 

In  Aamara,  Eritrea 

THE  Sudan  People’s  Liberation 
Army  said  on  Tuesday  that  a 
joint  rebel  force  had  captured  key 
Sudanese  government  army  gar- 
risons at  Al-Kali,  Daimonsour  and 
Shali  al-Fll  in  the  southern  Blue  Nile 
region. 

its  spokesman  in  Eritrea,  Yassir 
Arman,  said  the  operation  was  car- 
ried out  by  a joint  force  of  the  um- 
brella opposition  group,  the  National 
Democratic  Alliance.  "NDA  forces 
in  the  southern  Blue  Nile  area 
captured  these  strategic  garrisons," 
Mr  Arman  said. 

On  Sunday  the  rebels  said  they 
had  captured  Kurinuk  nnd  some 
army  garrisons  in  the  Blue  Nile 
province  in  the  first  big  combined 
operation  by  northern  and  southern 
opponents  of  the  Islamist-dominated 
government  In  Khartoum. 

In  Khartoum,  an  armed  forces 
statement  referred  only  obliquely  to 
a rebel  role,  saying  that  Ethiopian 
forces  were  operating  along  with 
what  it  called  "remnants  of  agents 
and  mercenaries". 

The  Sudanese  government  on 


Monday  prepared  public  opinion  ft 
a military  campaign  after  the 
said  Ethiopian  forces  had  atmes 
two  border  towns.  _ , 

State  radio  and  television  broaa 
cast  patriotic  and  military  songs  ^ 
poetry,  along  with  messages  £ 
porting  the  government  and  ana 
ing  what  they  called  the  Ethiop 
aggression. 

The  radio  said  the  Osman  Dip 
brigade  of  the  paramilitary  Peop 
Defence  Forces  was  prepanng  ‘ 
leave  Khartoum  to  head  to 
the  border  towns  of  KurntuX 
Qeissan,  about  600km  soutneas 
the  capital.  . 

President  Omar  Hasson 

has  called  for  "general  moblbsa^ 

against  the  threat  but  the  g 
ment  has  not  announced  m 
specific  compulsory  measures- 

Diplomats  in  the  Kenyan  P‘ 
Nairobi,  said  the  upsurge  in  fifl  . c 
in  Sudan  was  the  reason  beh  nd 
cancellation  of  a visit  toK^ 

Mr  Bashir  this  week.  Mr  BjJrJ 
to  have  had  talks  with 
Daniel  arap  Mol  but  the  . 
ministry  said  the  visit  ha  ^ 
cancelled.  The  ministry  8 
reasons. — Reuter  — 
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Anti-cancer 
agent  found 
in  grapes 

Tim  Radford 

GRAPES  and  wine  contain  a 
natural  antidote  to  cancer, 
scientists  reported  last  week,  a 
discovery  that  could  help  ex- 
plain the  so-called  "French  para- 
dox” — the  lower  rates  of  heart 
disease  and  cancer  of  nations 
such  as  France,  Italy  and  Spain. 

John  Pezzuto  of  the  Illinois 
College  of  Pharmacy  in  Chicago 
and  other  scientists  reported  In 
the  US  journal  Science  that  they 
tested  a plant  substance  called 
resvcratrol  and  found  It  showed 
cancer-preventing  activity  in 
three  major  stages  of  tumour 
formation.  They  found  high 
quantities  of  resvcratrol  in 
grapes  and  fresh  grape  skin,  and 
up  to  three  milligrams  per  litre 
In  red  wine.  “Appreciable 
amounts  arc  also  found  in  white 
and  road  nines,"  they  report. 

Resveratrol  acted  as  an  anti- 
oxldnntand  antimutagen,  block- 
ing other  cell-changing  agents 
from  starting  cancer,  it  also 
noted  in  n number  of  wnys  to 
.Hop  the  promotion  of  cancer, 

;ui(f  Inhibited  the  progress  of 
human  leukHCinin-cell  forma- 
tion. Cnneer  is  tile  largest  cause 
of  death  worldwide,  tailing  one 
life  in  five. 

'‘Resvcratrol  merits  investiga- 
tion ns  a potential  cancer  chcmo- 
preventive  agent,"  the  scientists 
conclude. 

Nobody  knows  for  certain 
what  resveratrol  does  in  plants. 

• h has  been  found  in  at  least  72 
HXxHcs,  including  mulberries, 

I peanuts  and  grapes.  It  is  thought 
S to  he  one  of  a class  called  phy- 
tonlexins,  produced  by  plants 
when  they  are  stressed  by  fungal 
attack. 

Wine  — nnd  red  wine  in  par- 
ticular—was  already  known  to 
offer  some  kind  of  protection 
against  heart  disease.  This  may 
he  because  it  prevents  the  build- 
up of  platelets  in  the  blood. 

The  latest  discovery  supports 
what  herbalists  and  botanists 
say:  many  plants  contain  useful 
and  as  yet  unidentified  agents 
for  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  disease  — including  cardio- 
vascular diseases  and  cancer. 

And  it  reinforces  the  new  inter- 
est in  iow-fat  and  high-fibre  diets 
os  a way  of  reducing  cancer  risk. 
The  US  National  Cancer 
Institute  believes  that  diet  is 
responsible  for  35  per  cent  of  all 
cancers, 

But  Dr  Pezzuto  is  not,  for  the 
time  being,  recommending 
chemotherapy  by  the  claret  glass 
or  a prophylactic  pinot  noir. 
Alcohol  is  dangerous  in  other 
ways.  Grapes  and  grape  juices 
would  be  a healthier  choice. 

“We  are  a bit  concerned,”  said 
Dr  Pezzuto.  “Obviously  this  is 
related  to  the  so-called  French 
paradox,  with  wine  consumption 
being  Inversely  related  to  heart 
problems. 

'The  good  news  is  that  we  • 
have  things  in  wine  and  grape  ■ 
products  that  can  possibly-, ..  ■ 
prevent  cancer.  The  other  side  of 
the  coin  is  that  there  tends  to  be 
D positive  correlation  between  . • 
uuncer  and  alcohol  — with  breast 
cancer,  for  example.  So  at  best ;1 
what  we  have  here  is  some  kind 

of  neutralising  effect’  ..  - . ■ > 
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Estonia  freezes  out  Russians 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 

PAVEL  was  born  in  the  Eston- 
ian Soviet  Socialist  Republic 
44  years  ago.  His  parents, 
from  Smolensk,  were  among  the 
600,000  mainly  Russian  immigrants 
who  flooded  in  as  part  of  Moscow's 
policy  of  “sovietising"  its  empire. 

He  went  to  a Russian  school, 
where  he  spent  only  three  weeks 
learning  Estonian.  He  read  Russian 
papers,  watched  Russian  television, 
and  worked  in  a Russian  factory  in 
Tallinn,  where  nearly  half  the  popu- 
lation was,  and  still  is,  Russian.  He 
married  a Russian  woman. 

Now,  apart  from  a bit  of  black 
market  money-changing,  Pavel  is 


unemployed:  most  of  the  jobs  he 
could  apply  for  require  him  to  speak 
Estonian.  Nor  does  he  have  the 
vote,  because  although  he  has  a res- 
idence permit,  he  has  not  applied 
for  Estonian  citizenship  — he 
knows  he  would  fail  the  stiff 
language  test. 

“It’s  wrong,”  he  said.  “This  is  my 
country,  I have  nothing  in  Russia. 
Estonians  are  nice  people,  but  their 
language  is  very  difficult  and  1 can't 
afford  lessons.  I don't  know  what  I 
am  any  more." 

Disillusioned  and  often  nostalgic 
for  the  certainties  of  Soviet  days, 
the  more  than  1 million  ethnic 
Russians  living  in  Estonia  and 
neighbouring  Latvia  are  fast  hecom- 


fi! 


ing  an  issue  beyond  both  countries' 
borders. 

Last  week  they  received  support 
from  the  Kremlin.  Russia's  foreign 
minister,  Yevgeny  Primakov,  urged 
economic  sanctions  against  Estonia 
to  force  it  to  end  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination, adding  weight  to  a call 
from  the  Russian  lower  house  of 
parliament  last  year  for  similar 
measures  against  Latvia. 

Although  supportive  of  the  Baltic 
states’  new  democracies.  Western 
governments,  too,  are  showing  con- 
cern. last  month  the  US  ambas- 
sador to  Stockholm  publicly  urged 
Estonia  and  Izitvia  to  do  more  lo 
integrate  people  of  Russian  origin. 

Estonia  dismissed  Mr  Primakov’s 


remarks  as  sabre-rattling  designed 
to  thwart  Tallinn's  hopes  of  becom- 
ing one  of  the  first  countries  in  east 
European  to  join  the  European 
Union.  It  points  out  that  a fact- 
finding mission  from  Moscow  last 
year  could  find  no  serious  violations 
of  human  rights. 

While  basic  human  rights  are  not 
in  question,  Estonia's  laws  make  life 
difficult  for  the  one-third  of  its  popu- 
lation, almost  all  Russian,  that  did 
not  win  citizenship  after  indepen- 
dence in  1989. 

Applicants  for  citizenship  and  the 
vote  must  pass  on  exam  on  the  laws 
and  constitution,  in  Estonian.  The 
alternative  is  an  alien's  passport. 

Most  observers  agree  that  in 
trine,  ns  a new  generation  grows  up 
sinking  better  Estonian,  the  issue 
should  subside.  In  the  short  tc-riu, 
however,  it  is  creating  problems. 
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Progressives  make 
itheir  presence  felt 
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The  US  this  week 

Martin  Walker 


THIS  HAS  been  a dreadful 
week  for  American  demo- 
cracy, with  its  Iwo  political 
leaders  each  engulfed  in  ethical  nas- 
tiness. Newt  Gingrich  was  narrowly 
reelected  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  with  nine  mem- 
bers of  his  party  refusing  to  vote  for 
him,  and  many  others  holding  their 
noses.  President  Bill  Clinton, 
preparing  for  Ills  second  Inaugura- 
tion. started  the  new  political  year 
with  the  Supreme  Court  hearing 
formal  arguments  over  a sickening 
allegation  of  sexual  harassment 
against  him.  But  these  dispiriting 
events  were  redeemed  by  one  hope- 
ful sign  that  something  different  is 
I stirring  in  the  body  politic. 

Dismayed  by  Clinton’s  centriBtn, 
and  ills  readiness  to  embrace  tax 
cuts  and  to  eviscerate  welfare,  the 
Democratic  left  is  enjoying  a mod-  I 
cat  but  significant  revival.  Last 
week,  52  Democratic  Congressmen 
signed  up  for  the  year’s  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Progressive  Caucus,  a 
body  that  claimed  only  five  mem- 
bers in  1990. 

■This  forum  will  be  a showcase 
for  policies  that  advance  the  inter- 
ests of  all  the  people  and  promote 
the  principles  of  economic  justice 
and  non-discrimination."  promised 
Congressman  Bernie  Sanders, 
chairman  of  the  Progressive  Cau- 
cus, an  independent  who  is  the  only 
socialist  in  the  House.  His  agenda  of 
economic  populism,  lax  increases 
for  the  rich,  Keynesian  public 
investment  and  scepticism  over 
Clinton's  strategy  of  free  trade  is  ral- 
lying increasing  support  among 
trade  unions,  minorities,  public 
interest  and  environmental  groups, 
and  libera]  Democrats. 

“It  is  terribly  important  that  a 
block  has  now  emerged  in  Con- 
gress of  people  who  are  committed 
to  the  interests  of  working  and  low- 
income  people,  and  it  reflects  the 
alarm  with  the  shamefully  low 
turnout  of  voters,"  Sanders  said.  "A 
lot  of  low-income  people  have  given 
up  on  our  democracy  because  their 
interests  have  been  Ignored.  The 
Democratic  parly  has  moved  very 
for  to  the  right  under  Bill  Clinton, 
and  what  we  are  seeing  now  is  the 
reaction  against  (hoi  trend." 

Sanders  has  been  reelected  to 
Congress  four  times  by  the  people 
of  Vermont,  who  knew  him  first  as  a 
thoroughly  decent  mayor  of 
Burlington  and  so  are  not  fright- 
ened by  the  "socialist"  label.  His 
father  was  a paint  salesman  in  Flat- 
bush,  and  Sanders  came  to  Vermont 
in  1968,  In  that  wave  of  commune- 
seeking  young  hippies,  radicals  and 
and- war  students  seeking  rural 
alternatives.  Unlike  most  of  them. 


Sanders  stayed.  As  mayor  during 
the  growth  years  of  the  1950s,  lie 
built  low-income  housing  and  day- 
care centres,  cleaned  up  Lake 
Champlain  and  shifted  the  revenue 
base  from  property  tax  to  sales 
taxes  on  utilities  and  the  thriving 
restaurant  and  hotel  trade. 

in  his  successful  1990  campaign 
for  Congress,  lie  was  able  to  garner 
rural  votes  because  his  Republican 
incumbent  had  voted  for  the  assault 
weapons  ban  in  a state  filled  with 
hunters.  “Socialists  against  gun  con- 
trol" is  an  unusual  slogan,  hut  this 
was  the  message  that  got  him  to 
Congress.  Sanders  has  9ince  voted 
for  the  assault  weapons  bon,  which 
annoyed  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, but  he  also  voted  against  the 
1993  Brady  bill  to  impose  a five-day 
waiting  period  before  a firearm 
could  be  bought. 

fn  an  interview  last  week, 
Sanders  also  sounded  remarkably 
indulgent  about  Clinton,  who  many 
on  the  left  distrust  for  his  devout 
pursuit  of  free  trade,  and  his  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  the  Republi- 
cans in  balancing  the  budget  and 
saying  that  “die  era  of  big  govern- 
ment is  over". 

“I  til  ink  Bill  Clinton  really  tried  in 
his  first  two  years  in  office," 
Sanders  said.  “His  first  budget,  in 
1993,  was  reasonably  progressive. 
His  tax  reform  was  clearly  progres- 
sive, cutting  the  taxes  on  the  work- 
ing poor,  and  only  the  richest  4 per 
cent  saw  their  taxes  Increased.  But 
nobody  in  America  knew  that.  The 
Republicans  were  allowed  by  the 
media  to  portray  it  as  the  biggest 
tax  increase  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  When  1 went  speaking  in  my 
own  district  about  the  budget,  peo- 
ple would  tell  me  they  didn’t  know 
the  reality.  I told  President  Clinton 
about  this,  and  he  just  said  yeah,  he 
knew  it,  and  they  just  couldn't  get 
the  news  out.  And  then  on  health 
reform,  when  Clinton  did  the  right 
thing,  the  media  just  ripped  the  shit 
out  of  him."  1 

Sanders  identified  four  big  issues 
for  the  Progressive  Caucus  to 
develop.  The  first  is  the  continuing 
crisis  of  affordable  healthcare.  The 
second  Is  the  sharp  and  widening 
disparity  In  incomes,  more  marked 
now  than  it  has  been  for  more  than 
60  years,  in  which  the  richest  1 per 
cent  own  more  than  the  bottom 
90  per  cent  of  Americans.  The  third 
is  "the  crisis  of  our  democracy,  not 
just  the  falling  turnout,  but  the  way 
it  is  now  financed  and  owned  by 
corporate  money  and  millionaires*. 

Sanders's  fourth  point,  the  one 
that  seems  most  to  ignite  his  out- 
rage, is  “die  corporate  control  over 
our  media,  which  means  most 
Americans  just  don’t  know  that 
healthcare  is  free  in  places  like 
Britain,  that  a college  education  is 
free  or  at  least  affordable,  that  most 
other  advanced  countries  don’t 
share  out  their  wealth  in  this  divi- 
sive way”. 

'The  reason  is  pretty  simple. 
Most  Americans  get  their  news 
from  the  four  big  TV  networks.  ABC 
is  owned  by  Disney.  NBC  is  owned 
by  General  Electric.  CBS  is  owned 
by  Westinghouse.  Fox  is  owned  by 
Rupert  Murdoch.  You  just  don’t  see 
those  corporations  reporting  on 
trade  unions,  on  the  wealth  gap,  on 
the  feet  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
budget  cuts  the  last  Congress 
paused  were  taken  from  the  poor". 

It  is  refreshing,  albeit  rare,  to 


US  House  Speaker  Newt  Gingrich  and  Ills  wife,  Marianne,  leave  a prayer  service  in  Washington  before 
last  week's  vote,  in  which  he  was  narrowly  re-elected  to  his  post.  With  both  Clinton  and  Gingrich  tainted 
fay  scandal,  something  different  is  stirring  in  the  body  politic  photograph:  charles  rex  arbogast 


hear  this  kind  of  passion  coming 
from  somewhere  other  than  the 
rabid  right-wing  of  US  politics.  And 
while  Sanders  is  unique  in  Con- 
gress, tiie  interesting  feature  of  the 
Progressive  Caucus  is  the  way  it  has 
attracted  a growing  number  of 
prominent  Democrats.  Maxine  Wa- 
ters, the  California  Congresswoman 
who  leads  the  Black  Caucus  spoke 
at  the  Progressive  meeting  last 
week,  and  the  Democratic  whip, 
David  Bonlor,  is  showing  promising 
signs  of  becoming  the  kind  of 
aggressive  leader  for  the  Democrats 
that  Gingrich  became  for  the 
Republican  radicals  in  the  1980a.  He 
may  not  yet  be  swinging  Gingrich’s 
scalp  from  his  belt,  but  Bonior’s 
relentless  pursuit  of  the  Speaker  on 
ethics  charges  has  already  crippled 
Gingrich’s  leadership,  demoralised 
much  of  his  party,  and  invigorated 
the  Democratic  minority. 

The  Democratic  radicals  are  also 
now  fighting  on  the  most  favourable 
terrain,  defending  social  security, 
that  core  achievement  of  the  New 
Deal,  and  Medicare  and  Medicaid, 
two  of  the  hallmarks  of  Lyndon 
Johnson's  Great  Society  pro- 
grammes. These  are  the  ideological 
heartland,  capable  of  rallying  most 
Democrats,  some  liberal  Republi- 
cans and  broad  public  support  As 
the  Republicans  lose  steam  in  their 
pursuit  of  Gingrich’s  "conservative 
opportunity  society”,  the  Democrats 
at  last  know  what  they  are  fighting 
for  once  again. 

A key  figure  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  progressive  movement  has  been 
Robert  Borosage,  of  the  leftist 
think-tank  the  Institute  of  Policy 
Studies.  He  believes  that  the  conser- 
vative era  in  American  politics, 
marked  by  the  Reagan  presidency 
and  the  Republican  recovery  of 
Congress,  is  drawing  to  a close  as 
tiie  social  costs  of  die  free  market 
and  free  trade  years  become  more 
apparent  The  coming  of  Job  insecu- 
rity to  the  middle  aged  and  middle 
class  has  been  matched  by  new  cur- 
rents of  concern  among  tiie  young. 
Tor  most  young  people,  economic 
insecurity,  moral  vacuity  and 
political  scandal  have  been  almost  all 
they  have  known,"  he  said.  Borosage 
believes  that  the  environmental 
movement,  the  womenfe  movement 
and  the  unusually  high  black  and 
Hispanic  votes  cast  in  last  year’s 
election  point  to  the  potential  for 
building  a progressive  constituency. 

Last  year  he  set  up  the  Campaign 
for  America's  Future,  with  fends 
I from  trade  unions  and  sympathetic 


liberals,  on  the  slogan  “tiie  idea  that 
nothing  can  be  done  reflects  the 
complacent  sense  of  the  privileged 
that  nothing  need  be  done".  The 
campaign’s  pamphlet,  Taking  Back 
Our  Future,  is  a thoughtful  analysis 
of  the  American  dilemma,  that  as 
the  linchpin  and  guarantor  of  the 
new  global  economy  it  la  still  failing 
to  provide  a rewarding  and  secure 
living  for  vast  numbers  of  ordinary 
Americans,  and  failing  to  offer 
decent  prospects  of  improvement 
for  many  more. 

'There  is  no  natural  law  that  dic- 
tates growing  insecurity  and  rising 
inequality.  The  new  economic  reali- 
ties do  not  require  surrender  to  un- 
trammelled markets  but  new  policy 
responses  that  serve  the  public 
good.  The  global  economy  that 
makes  government  action  more  dif- 
ficult also  makes  it  more  neces- 
sary," the  pamphlet  argues.  It  calls 
for  a restoration  of  the  American 
social  contract,  full  employment 
policies,  corporate  accountability, 
and  a global  trading  regime  that  in- 
sists on  protecting  the  environment 
and  workers’  rights. 


AMERICA'S  trade  unions, 
which  are  seeing  a modest 
rise  in  membership  after  30 
years  of  steady  decline,  and  after 
the  election  of  a new  generation  of 
reform-minded  leaders  who  have 
battled  the  old  Mafia  corruption, 
represent  the  main  base  of  the  new 
caucus.  The  new  leaders  of  tiie  AFL- 
CIO,  John  Sweeney  and  Richard 
Trumka,  have  set  an  ambitious 
agenda,  determined  not  just  to  de- 
fend the  interests  of  their  13  million 
members,  but  to  rebuild  their  politi- 
cal influence,  deploy  the  financial 
power  of  their  pension  fends  and 
plunge  $30  million  this  year  into 
aggressive  recruiting. 

"We  intend  to  harness  workers’ 
pension  money  in  order  to  make 
corporations  more  , responsible  to 
workers,  to  create  jobs  at  home,  to 
create  job  security,”  Trumka  told 
the  meeting  last  month  of  the  AFL- 
CIO’s  54-member  executive  council. 

Last  year  the  unions  ploughed; 
$35  million  into  some  60  carefully  i 
chosen  Congressional  seats,  where 
new  Republicans  with  marginal 
majorities  were  seen  as  vulnerable.  1 
This  effort  did  not  overturn  the  Re-  _ 
publican  majority,  but  helped  slash ; 
it  in  half,  not  a bad  showing,  consid- : 
firing  that  corporate  donors,  cham- 
bers of  ' commerce  and  other 
panicked  business  groups  scram- 
bled to  finance  the  Republicans  to 


outspend  the  unions  by  a margin  of 
eight  to  one.  Despite  Republican 
crowing  that  they  beat  off 
the  union's  challenge.  Sweeney 
declares  himself  quite  content  with 
the  result. 

,fWe  drove  the  national  agenda  in 
race  after  race,  and  the  result  will  be 
a sea-change  in  the  new  Congress 
as  it  legislates  under  the  spotlight  of  j 
a family  agenda  instead  of  the  Con- 1 
tract  on  America."  he  said.  "H'ei 
were  happy  the  president  was  re  i 
elected,  happy  that  we  won  in  a lot  I 
of  congressional  races,  but  the  teal  t 
happiness  is  with  ourselves,  wtm 
we  are  developing  in  energy  ant 
enthusiasm  from  workers.  When 
I’m  asked,  will  we  spend  as  much 
money  next  time,  I say  ‘more’.  It  j 
was  money  well  spent." 

Two  structural  events  haw 
recently  transformed  the  situation, 
and  reversed  the  historic  decline  of 
US  unions.  The  first  has  been  the 
co-operation  of  union  reformed 
with  the  courts  and  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  scour  out  the  cancer  of 
organised  crime  and  the  Mam 
which  perverted  large  swaths  of  the 
labour  movement.  Tiie  triumphant 
re-election  of  Ron  Carey  last  month 
as  president  of  tiie  Teamsters,  once 
a byword  for  corruption,  suggests 
I that  this  battle  is  finally  being  won. 
The  second  structural  change 
has  been  the  way  the  unions  have  at 
last  accepted  that  they  Inhabit  a ser- 
vice economy,  not  the  traditional  ffl- 
dustrial  system  In  which  they  thmea 
They  are  recruiting  hard  among  w* 

ethnic  minorities,  underpaid  heal 
and  service  workers,  and  building 
base  beyond  public  employing 
and  what  industrial  reorganisation 
has  left  of  the  old  factories. 

It  would  be  premature  to  nau  tn 
rebirth  of  an  American  left,  but 
rot  has  stopped  and  the  P-obeh 
sitting  up  and  taking  nourishm 
showing  intellectual  vte?ur  .n. 
political  awareness.  But  the 
stream  media  refuses  to  take  m 
notice.  Still,  under  sprightly  new 
itorship,  The  Nation,  with  a clicu£ 
tion  of  110,000,  now  outsells 
New  Republic.  The  quarteny 
'sent,  despite  a circulation  ot 
than  13,000,  is  impressive,  and \u», 
American  Prospect,  with  a mon 
: circidation  of  15,000,  h '■  ^ 

I required  reading.  Tb 
! : perspective,  Gingrich  a favo 

i monthly,  the  Clinton-bashingAff^ 

lean  Spectator,  sells  ^ore  . 
200,000  copies  a month, 
faces  a long  march,  but  the 
is  looking  more  friendly. 
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Golf  ousts  rice  fields  in  Vietnam  village 


John  Chalmers  In  Tho  Da 

THE  riot  police  have  not  been 
back  to  Tho  Da,  not  since 
hundreds  of  men,  women 
and  children,  beat  them  off  last 
month  with  sticks  and  stones. 

"We  will  fight  again,”  an  old 
woman  cried  from  an  animated 
crowd  standing  at  the  entrance  to 
the  village,  on  the  northern  edge  of 
Ihe  Vietnamese  capital.  Hanoi. 
This  is  our  land  and  people  will 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  it." 

The  villagers  grudgingly  accept 
that  the  rice  fields  flint  have  sup- 
ported them  and  their  ancestors  for 
centuries  will  soon  he  turned  into 
an  18-hole  golf  course,  but  they  are 

Portugal  finds 
new  twist  in 
Nazi  gold  trail 

Ed  Vulllamy 

DOCUMENTS  first  unveiled  in 
the  United  Slates  last  Sunday 
show  that  papers  oil  which  an  eco- 
nomic historian  in  Lisbon  is  work- 
ing at  (lie  Bank  of  Portugal  will 
pr»ve  conclusively  ilint  Switzerland 
•Tded  as  an  iiilcrnalional  banking 
and  laundering  agent,  and  even  in- 
surance broker.  ro  the  Third  Reich. 

IVof  Joaquin  da  Costa  I-eile  was 
cmifinucd  Iasi  week  as  having  been 
appointed  by  the  Bank  of  Portugal 
to  investigate  allegations  that  tiie 
i counlry's  fascist  regime  was  ihe 
KCftnd  biggest  recipient,  alter 
sjWeriand,  of  gold  looted  during 
Vi  conquests,  including  bullion 
. bars,  trinkets  from  jewellers'  shops, 
and  gold  from  the  teeth  of  those 
"I io  died  in  the  death  camps. 

For  just  under  a month  he  con- 
ducted a secret  one-man  invesliga- 
lion  at  the  archive.  But  the  latest 
chapter  in  the  scandal  has  cast  Ihe 
spotlight  on  him  and  his  country. 

The  existence  of  the  top  secret 
documents  was  made  public  by  the 
United  States  Senate  banking  com- 
mittee chairman,  Alfonse  D'Amato, 
who  has  spent  months  investigating 
foe  disappearance  of  looted  gold. 
He  said  they  showed  that  at  the 
zenith  of  the  Nazi  pogrom,  the 
Swiss  National  Bank  sent  280  lorry- 
loads of  looted  gold  to  the  two 
fascist  countries  on  the  Iberian 
peninsula.  The  lorries  carrying  the 
gold,  worth  between  $200  million 
and  $500  million,  bore  the  Swiss 
national  emblem,  and  were  insured 
by  Swiss  companies.  Spain  and  Por- 
lugal,  although  sympathetic  to  the 
Reich,  were  officially  neutral  during 
the  war. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Swiss 
National  Bank,  Jean-Pierre  Roth, 
said  on  Monday  that  the  figure  was 
one-fourth  of  the  omouut  claimed  by 
Senator  D'Amato,  that  70  lorries 
hau  been  sent,  and  that  the  ship- 
ments were  in  keeping  with  Swiss 
neutrality.  But  it  undermines  Swiss 
Pjas,  tiiat  the  country  is  being 
blackmailed”  and  that  Its  own 
banking  inquiry  is  adeqpate  to  the 
fosk  of  locating  the  Nazi  gold.  , 

. *||e  combination  of  the  discovery 
m Washington  and,  Prof  ,'Seite’s 
appointment  will  force  the.  in- 
vestigation, which  lias  been  trying 
, the  gold  from  tiie  Reich 

, Switzerland  and  then  on  to  final 
destination^  to  Jooft  in  the  .opposite 
forecliop,  back  from  ope  of  tiie  key 
destinations  to  Switzerland. 


determined  to  get  "fair"  compensa- 
tion before  the  South  Korea  Dae- 
woo Group  and  a locnl  partner  move 
in  their  bulldozers. 

Their  wrangle  with  the  local  au- 
thorities responsible  for  paying  com- 
pensation has  erupted  into  clashes 
with  Ihe  security  forces  twice  in  the 
past  yenr,  In  May  a woman  was 
killed  and  scores  injured  when 
police  began  ripping  up  the  villagers’ 
rice  plants.  Four  |x-ople  were  jailed. 

Dozens  were  hurt  again  on 
December  30,  when  they  battled 
with  police  armed  with  electric 
prods  and  tear  gas  on  a new  access 
track  across  the  fields.  The  villagers 
burned  u lorry  and  oilier  vehicles  tii 
slop  the  track  being  completed. 


Public  demonstrations  are  rare  in 
communist  Vietnam,  are  rapidly  put 
down,  and  are  almost  never  reported. 
This  one  has  been  blacked  out  in 
tiie  official  media,  and  the  local 
authorities  say  nothing  untoward 
has  happened. 

But  many  fear  such  disputes  will 
occur  increasingly  as  economic  de- 
velopment causes  a clash  between 
the  communist  tenet  Ihnl  all  land 
belongs  lo  the  state  and  the  peoples’ 
generations-old  sense  of  communal 
ownership. 

“Tiie  biggest  concern  is  whether 
this  is  just  a uni-linn.1  l rouble  or 
whether  it  will  occur  again,”  said 
Han  Jeong-liyun.  the  Hanoi  director 
of  Kolra,  a South  Korean  govern- 


ment trade  and  investment  promo- 
tion agem.7. 

South  Korea  ranks  fifth  in  n grow- 
ing list  of  countries  that  have  com- 
panies investing  in  Vietnam’s 
burgeoning  economy,  and  Daewoo 
is  the  biggest  single  investor.  After  a 
run  of  press  reports  criticising 
South  Korean  firms  for  mistreating 
employees  in  Vietnam,  Daewoo  is 
Inking  no  chances. 

As  Dacha,  the  joint  venture  that 
will  build  the  golf  course  ns  part  of  a 
$177  million  project,  stonewalled 
inquiries  Iasi  week,  Daewoo’s  chair- 
man arrived  uiutnnoiinced  in  Hanoi. 
The  Hanoi  Moi  daily  (united  Kim 
Won-chnnng  ns  assuring  the  Hanoi 
People's  C01111  nil  Ice  chair  m:m  Mint 


the  project  was  not  just  for  golfers. 
The  residents  will  have  a new  life 
in  the  future  through  Daewoo's 
development  of  local  human  re- 
sources ,"  he  said. 

Daeha  said  it  had  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  government  on  com- 
pensation for  the  farmers,  and  it  was 
now  up  to  tiie  local  authorities  to 
pay  nut. 

“We  want  the  money  we  are  sup- 
posed to  get  according  to  the  gov- 
ernment decision.  With  the  amount 
they  have  offered  us.  we  cannot 
live,"  said  a barefoot  woman  with  a 
child  in  her  arms. 

Ihe  iieople  of  Tho  Da,  who  dare 
not  leave  their  village  for  fear  of 
being  arrested,  say  they  want  the 
dispute  to  end.  They  say  (hat  the 
prime  minister,  Vo  Van  Kiel,  or 
some  high-ranking  government  offi- 
cial, should  intervene.  — Renter 


bank  offshore 

have  instant  access  to  my  money 
need  the  International 
Debit  Card  from 
Standard  Chartered  or 


If  you  keep  money  offshore,  you  may  have  all  the  confidence 
of  knowing  it  is  m a secure  environment  earning  a competitive 
rote  of  interest.  But  what  about  getting  your  hands  on  it  when 
you  need  it?  Your  offshore  bank  is  probabfy  a tong  way  away  and.  until  now,  getting  access 
to  your  money  may  have  been  a slow  and  cumbersome  process. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  DEBIT  CARD 

Our  International  Debit  Card  can  help  to  put  your  offshore  money  right  into  your  hands  giving 
you  easy,  instant  access  to  ft  from  around  the  world. 

The  Card  bears  the  VISA  symbol,  allowing  you  lo  withdraw  local  currency  from  over  240,000 
24-hour  VISA  cash  machines  around  the  globe  and  lo  make  direct  payments  from  your  offshore 
bank  account  for  goods  and  services  at  over  12  million  outlets  worldwide  - wherever  you 
see  the  VISA  symbol.' 

Available  with  our  Sterling,  US  Dollar  and  now  with  our  Deutsche  Mark  Accounts,  the 
International  Debit  Card  can  help  put  your  offshore  funds  right  into  your  pocket. 

And  we’re  sure  that,  in  answer  to  the  question  we’ve  posed  above,  you’ll  want  to  say  'Ido' 

For  more  information  about  our  International  Debit  Card  and  our  Sterling, 

US  Dollar  and  Deutsche  Mark  Accounts,  pleasa  return  the  coupon  below  to: 

Mrs  Ruth  Martin,  Standard  Chartered  Bank  (Cl)  Ltd,  PO  Box  B30, 

Conway  Street,  St  Heller,  Jersey  JE4  OUF,  Channel  Islands.  Or  call  us  on 
Jersey  +44  (0)  1534  507001 . Fax:  +44  (0)  1534  507112. 
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UK’s  ‘soft  touch’  image  seen 
as  ploy  to  reduce  immigration 
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The  Week  in  Britain  James  Lewis 


Blair  scores  zero  for  tolerance 

THE  Labour  leader,  Tony  mother,  Ruth,  was  later  cleared  of  l of  all  time",  with  a studio  audience 
Blnir,  angered  some  of  his  his  murder  but  jailed  for  seven  of  3.000  bused  in  to  Birmingham’s 
more  liberal  supporters  years  after  admitting  cruelty.  National  Exhibition  Centre,  the  pro 


THE  Labour  leader.  Tony 
Blair,  angered  some  of  his 
more  liberal  supporters 
when  he  came  out.  for  the  first  time, 
in  support  of  (he  New  York  idea  of 
“zero  tolerance"  of  crime,  in  which 
the  police  clamp  down  on  even  the 
most  minor  of  infringements  as  part 
of  the  drive  to  clear  the  streets  of 
beggars,  vagrants  and  people  sleep- 
ing rough. 

In  an  interview  in  the  Big  Issue,  a 
magazine  that  helps  the  homeless. 
Mr  Blair  said  it  was  "right  to  he 
intolerant  of  people  homeless  on  the 
streets".  He  added  that  it  was  "im- 
portant to  say  we  don't  tolerate  the 
small  crimes;  that  you  don't  tolerate 
the  graffiti  011  the  wall". 

Mr  Blair  denied  that  he  was  try- 
ing to  win  the  law-and-order  vote  by 
outflanking  the  "tough"  policies  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  Michael 
Howard.  Indeed,  he  was  doing  no 
more  than  echoing  his  shadow 
home  secretary.  Jack  Straw,  who  I 
angered  leftwingers  last  year  when 
he  promised  that  Labour  would 
reclaim  the  streets  from  "beggars, 
winos.  addicts  and  squeegee 
merchants". 

Realising  that  he  may  have 
stepped  too  far,  Mr  Blur  did  a spot  of 
back-pedalling,  saying  his  words 
should  be  construed  as  an  attack  on 
homelessness,  not  on  the  homeless. 

Bui  the  damage  was  done.  Zero 
tolerance  for  drug-dealing,  petty 
crime  and  aggressive  begging  could 
also  be  seen  as  zero  tolerance  for 
the  down-and-outs,  the  mentally  ill 
and  the  social  inadequate^,  who  also 
chiller  up  Ihe  streets  of  many  inner 
cities.  Surely  not  what  Mr  Blnir 
me, -int. 

David  Mnck-iin.  a junior  Home 
Office  minister  with  n gaffe-strewn 
career,  tilled  llu*  debate  to  another 
extreme  when  hi*  claimed  that  most 
of  I j>ndnnV  beggars  were  Scots,  and 
were  on  Ihe  streets  from  choice. 
Tliere  were  mi  "genuine"  beggars, 
he  said,  because  there  were  plenty 
of  social  benefits  available.  He,  loo. 
later  modified  his  remarks. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE  social  ser- 
vices were  criticised  in  a report 
that  examined  its  handling  of  the 
case  of  six-year-old  Rikki  Neave, 
who  was  on  its  “at-risk"  register  and 
was  found  strangled  near  his  Peter- 
borough home  two  years  ago.  His 


mother,  Ruth,  was  later  cleared  of 
his  murder  but  jailed  for  seven 
years  after  admitting  cruelty. 

The  report  criticised  the  way  the 
case  was  dealt  with  from  the  mo- 
ment Ms  Neave  became  pregnant  at 
the  age  of  17,  while  in  council  care. 

It  made  29  recommendations,  but 
apportioned  no  blame.  The  report 
was  itself  condemned  as  superficial 
and  inadequate  by  Rikkl'B  father  and 
grandparents,  who  demanded  a I 
wider  public  inquiry. 

Children's  charities  said  little  had 
been  learnt  from  a series  of  inquiries 
into  the  deaths  of  children  while  in 
local  authority  care.  Nearly  all  have 
highlighted  the  same  problems: 
inexperienced  officials,  poor 
communication  and  record-keeping, 
overworked  social  workers  and.  at 
times,  over-adherence  to  ideology 
rather  than  common  sense. 


of  all  time",  with  a studio  audience 
of  3.000  bused  in  to  Birmingham’s 
National  Exhibition  Centre,  the  pro- 
gramme did  at  least  suggest  that  the 
future  of  the  monarchy  is  a live 
political  issue,  even  if  politicians  shy 
away  from  it.  Some  2.5  million 
people  ‘‘voted",  and  even  more  tried, 
and  failed  to  get  through. 

The  debate,  more  reminiscent  of 
a pub  brawl,  also  indicated  greater 
support  for  Prince  William  as  king 
than  for  his  father,  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  heir  to  the  throne  is 
already  working  on  a strategy  to  im- 
prove his  image,  and  the  more  pop- 
ular Princess  Diana  is  reported  to 
have  ended  the  “war"  with  her  for- 
mer husband  to  protect  the  future  of 
the  monarchy  for  their  sons. 


Paul  Brown 

THE  Government  has  deliber- 
ately labelled  Britain  n soft 
touch  for  asylum  seekers  whom  it 
has  frequently  described  as  bogus 
in  order  to  introduce  lough  legis- 
lation to  exclude  as  many  as  possi- 
ble, the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
was  told  last  week. 

Asylum  seekers  had  been  por- 
trayed as  deviants  whose  increase 
in  numbers  was  potentially  beyond 
the  control  of  the  state.  Craig  Young 
told  the  society’s  annual  conference 
in  Exeter.  ’The  response  required  is 
thus  one  of  the  strong  state  to  regu- 
late the  threat  that  asylum  seeking 
apparently  poses." 

Dr  Young,  from  the  environment 
and  geography  department  at  Man- 
chester Metropolitan  university, 
had  analysed  ministerial  statements 
and  speeches  used  to  justify  the 
introduction  of  the  UK  Asylum  and 
Immigration  Bill  of  1995. 

The  Government  had  portrayed 
the  bill  as  a tough  response  neces- 
sary to  maintain  race  relations  by 
controlling  immigration.  It  put  for- 
ward an  ideology  in  which  the 
preservation  of  a free  society  and  a 
free  economy  was  guaranteed  by  the 
authority  of  a strong  state.  The  im- 
agery of  tides  and  floods,  and  of  the 
UK  being  swamped  by  immigrants, 
echoed  Conservative  rhetoric  from 
die  1960s  onwards.  Dr  Young  said. 

The  numbers  gaining  asylum  or 
"exceptional  leave  to  remain"  had 


THE  BISHOP  of  Edinburgh  gave 
unprecedented  endorsement  to 
the  Labour  party  when  he  said  it 
offered  "a  chance  to  transform  the 
unjust  reality  of  life  in  Britain”.  He 
accused  the  Tories  of  deceitful  self- 
interest  and  lack  of  moral  vision. 

The  Most  Rev  Richard  Holloway, 
head  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  said  in  an  article  in  the 
Church  Times  that  "the  moral 
vision  of  socialism  has  always  been 
higher  than  that  of  conservatism, 
and  it  was  Karl  Marx  who  under- 
stood why”. 

But  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Dr  George  Carey,  and  the 
Catholic  Archbishop  of  Westmin- 
ster. Cardinal  Basil  Hume,  are  both 
uneasy  that  their  mqiective 
Churches  may  be  accused  of  inter- 
vening in  the  general  election.  The 
Home  Office  mil  lister.  Aim  Widtle- 
enmbe.  attacked  five  Anglican  bish- 
ops for  making  "party  political 
announcements"  under  the  guise  of 
New  Year  messages. 


A CIKCUS-1.IKE  TV  "debate  ". 

followed  by  a phone-in  vote, 
purported  to  allow  that  (wo-ihirds  of 
the  UK  population  still  support  the 
monarchy,  but  that  Scotland  was 
strongly  republican.  Though  woe- 
fully unscientific,  the  phone-in  find- 
ings were  roughly  in  accord  with 
more  conventional  polls. 

Billed  as  ’’the  greatest  TV  debate 


fallen  rapidly  since  198H  from  mn  ' 
than  HU  per  cent  to  around  20  pit 
cent,  producing  a luw  in  1994  fl[  ' 
4.485. 

But  the  new  act  bad  taken  things 
even  further.  According  to  the  ideal 
ogy  of  Conservative  ministers  smh : 
as  Peter  Lilley,  Michael  Howard  and 
Ann  Whldecombe.  it  was  the  in- 
creasing number  of  those  trying  to 
get  round  the  immigration  control: 
by  applying  for  asylum  who  wr 
the  problem,  he  said.  ; 

"This  construction  relies  on  liok- 1 
ing  them  to  abuse  of  the  system  and ! 
illegal  activities.  Not  only  are  the. . 
•scrounging’,  they  are  also  'foreign  1 
ers  doing  it  in  our  country'." 

Part  of  the  context  had  been  ihr 
portrayal  of  Britain  as  a country  with . , 
a good  record  of  accepting  asylum  j j 
seekers,  but  the  UK  was  taking  a 1 ] 
increasingly  hard  line  on  the  is«*  ! 
like  its  European  neighbours.  . j 
• Mohammed  al-Mas'ari.  the  Sadi  j 
dissident  who  has  been  the  prior.  : 
pal  irritant  to  Britain's  relations  nil) 
Saudi  Arabia  for  three  years.  L- 
broke  and  virtually  inactive. 

Dr  Mas'ari  heads  the  Commits 
for  the  Defence  of  Legitinuir 
Rights,  the  first  opposition  group'*- 
emerge  in  Saudi  Arabia.  He  arrive 
in  this  country  in  1994,  posing  as :• 
Yemeni  businessman,  and  went  r 
to  become  Britain's  most  controw 
sial  political  refugee.  MfrW 
Howard,  the-  Home  Secretary,  itw 
to  deport  him  to  Dominica,  but  thr 
courts  ruled  that  lie  could  stay. 


2m  children 
malnourished 


Butcher 

charged 


Heather  Mills  and  Martin  Bright  Erland  Clouston 


DAYS  after  his  second  attempt  | 
10  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
his  balloon.  Virgin  Challenger, 
failed  after  less  than  24  hours,  busi- 
ness tycoon  Richard  Branson  an- 
nounced that  he  had  not  given  up. 
“The  race  is  back  on,"  he  said.  “We 
will  begin  testing  this  week." 

His  ambitions  were  revived  by 
die  failure  of  a Swiss  challenger. 
Bertrand  Piccard,  whose  Breitling 
Orbiter  was  forced  to  earth  by  leak- 
ing kerosene  fumes  after  only  six 
hours.  Mr  Branson  did  at  least  stay 
aloft  for  20  hours.  The  US  million- 
1 aire  challenger.  Steve  Fossett, 
embarks  on  a further  attempt  later 
this  month. 


|H0W ABOUT SAfUNq  ROUND 
[the  WORLD  l/P5lO£-DOWM? 


UP  TO  2 million  British  chil- 
dren are  suffering 
Ill-health  and  stunted  growth 
because  of  malnutrition, 
according  to  a report  to  be  pub- 
lished this  week.  Poverty  on  a 
scale  not  seen  since  the  1930s 
Is  blamed  for  the  return  of  rick- 
ets, anaemia  and  tuberculosis 
— and  for  reversing  the  recent 
trend  of  bigger,  healthier 
children. 

The  Hunger  Within,  a report 
by  the  School  Milk  Campaign, 
blames  the  Government  for 
cutting  free  and  cheap  school 
meals  and  milk  provision  — the 
only  source  of  nutritious  food  for 
many  poor  children. 

The  survey  of  1 79  local 
authorities  and  36  health 
authorities  found  evidence 
throughout  Britain  of  deprived 
children  being  underweight  and 
below  average  height  It  also 
found  that  TB  was  now  far  more 
prevalent  than  whooping  cough. 
In  inner  city  pockets  of  depriva- 
tion, it  discloses  widespread 
anaemia  from  lack  of  Iron  — a 
condition  that  affects  both 
mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment. And  it  produces  further 
evidence  of  pockets  of  rickets 
from  lack  of  vitamin  D, 

The  report  is  the  latest  in  a 
series  attacking  government 
policy  that  has  made  the  UK  the 
most  unequal  country  In  the 
West,  and  says  children’s  health 
Is  being  jeopardised  by  the 
withdrawal  of  EU  subsidies  for 
“the  miracle  lp  tax  cut".  — The 
Observer 


THE  butcher  whose  meat  lu- 
been  linked  widi  the  E. 
poisoning  epidemic  that  WM 
elderly  Scots  and  infected  more  tnari 
400  others  was  charged  with  fw* 
ble  and  recldess  conduct  last  vwt 
John  Barr,  aged  51,  appeared  0 
private  at  Hamilton  Sheriff ^ 
and  was  released  on  bail.  No  0*  , 
for  his  trial  has  been  set.  ™ 

The  criminal  proceeding5  ! 

delay  the  fatal  accident  inquiry  j 

the  deaths.  The  interim  finduig* 1 , 
Professor  Hugh  Penningtons 1 
quiry  into  the  worst  E.  colt  onto 
in  Europe,  due  for  release  £ 
week,  may  also  be  delayed  1 
could  prejudice  the  trial. 

Mr  Barr  appeared  on 
arising  from  the  alleged  sujw  . 
cooked  meat  from  his  shop 
Wisliaw.  The  E.  coli  outbreak" 
first  linked  with  Mr  Barr’s  P**  y 
after  it  emerged  he  had I 
steak  pies  to  a Wi9haw  Old  I 
lunch  on  November  17-  11  I 
alleged  victim  of  the 
80-year-old  Harry  Shaw,  died 
days  later.  . ih„ *.(■ 

At  its  height  last  month,  m . 
break  had  infected  4J  J* 
across  central  Scotland.  1G  ^ 
fatally.  Seven  of  the  elderly  j, 

had  attended  the 

meal.  The  last  death,  of  a 91  y 
pensioner,  was  on  Decemue  ■ 

Dr  Norman  Simmons, 

of  the  government-backed 

party  that  carried  out  a comP^ 
•ive  tody  of  Ihe 
believes  a "considerable 
ment"  in  food  hygiene  — 
Iniproved  slaughtering  , 

Is  vital  to  prevent  its  sPreaij^— -*** 
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\n  Brief 

A LETTER  bomb  that  injured 
two  security  guards  at  the 
tandon  offices  of  an  Arab  news- 
paper was  postmarked  Alex- 
andria, Egypt,  indicating  it  may 
he  the  work  of  Islamic  militants. 


Loyalist  ceasefire  on  edge 


THE  Prison  Service  has 
ordered  on  Inquiry  into  the 
last  1 1 days  in  the  life  of 
Geoffrey  Thomas,  a 25-year-old 
remand  prisoner,  which  were 
spent  shackled  to  a hospital  bed 
1 In  Cardiff  until  two  hours  before 
his  death  from  stomach  cancer 
on January  3. 


THE  Government  admitted 
thnt  hospitals  were  seeing 
unprecedented  numbers  of 
emergency  patients  this  winter 
us  doctors  warned  tlmt  the  NHS 
mis  facing  its  worst  financial 
trials  for  a decade. 


THE  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  set  up  a teiun  to  invesli- 
jSile  die  needs  of  women  who 
hnvc  had  affairs  with  priests, 
raising  die  possibility  of  support 
, for  them  and  their  children. 


riPM»  fiiitish  nurses  accused 
U of  murdering  11  colleague  in 
'vmdi  Arabia  have  hud  emotional 
meetings  with  their  fain  I lies. 


HOMICIDE  ill  the  Metro- 
politan Police  area  has 
•-  folfon  to  its  lowest  level  fur  15 
mmix.  There  were  144  murders 
in  I99(i,  compared  with  1 7 1 in 
' 1995. 


A PLAN  for  Britain  to  begin 
^developing  a joint  uuti- 
Mistic  missile  defence  system 
Is  “baiting  Cabinet  approval.  Its 
immediate  purpose  would  be  to 
protect  British  troops  overseas 
in  regions  such  as  the  Gulf. 


ALMOST  nine  out  of  10  young 
blacks,  who  could  swing  up 
to  50  marginal  seats  at  the  elec- 
■ Hon,  say  they  will  not  vote. 

OXFORD  university  has 
scrapped  a controversial 
Plan  to  build  a £40  million  busi- 
ness school  on  a site  dubbed  the 
landscape  gateway”  to  the  city. 

Mi  ORE  THAN  70  Immlgra- 
■■■  tion  detainees  have  begun  a 
mmger  strike  at  Rochester  prison, 
tont.  In  protest  at  being  held  in 
lail  without  a court  hearing. 

j I ABOUR  has  committed  itself 
; ^ to  a full  review  of  quarantine 

, jjjws,  and  the  Government  has 
n«l  rented  it  may  relax  rules  and 
allow  pets  to  travel  with  their 
n"ners  on  holiday. 

I ORD  MAYHEYV,  a former 
"■  Labour  minister  who  became 
a Uberal,  has  died  aged  81. 

P [^PeTH  HUXLEY,  author  of 
? Name  Trees  Of  Thikn  and 
i Jr' of  toe  most  distinguished 
! .,^rs  of  her  generation,  has 
“led  aged  89. 


Vlvok  Chaudhary  In  Belfast 

AN  RUC  patrol  came  under 
mortar  attack  in  west  Belfast 
on  Monday  as  political  argu- 
ments raged  over  the  state  of  the 
loyalist  ceasefire. 

Police  said  at  least  two  vehicles 
were  travelling  through  the  area. 
Early  reports  indicated  that  a mor- 
tar was  fired.  There  were  no  reports 
of  any  injuries  and  the  area  was 
sealed  off. 

'The  attack  came  after  the  RUC 
chief  constable,  Ronnie  Flanagan, 
warned  thnt  an  intensification  of  the 
IRA's  campaign  could  lead  to  a re- 
turn to  full-scale  violence,  involving 
retaliatory  attacks  by  loyalist  para- 
military groups. 

The  Northern  Ireland  Secretary, 
Sir  Patrick  Muyiu-w,  was  adamant 


that  the  loyalist  ceasefire  remained 
intact.  But  David  Trimble,  leader  of 
the  lister  Unionist  Party,  snid  it  ap- 
peared to  be  "disintegrating". 

The  comments  came  as  multi- 
party  talks  reopened  in  Belfast 
following  a one-month  recess,  and 
against  a backdrop  of  Ihe  increased 
IRA  attacks  and  claims  that  loyalist 
paramilitaries  have  breached  their 
own  ceasefire  and  the  Mitchell 
principles  on  non-violence  by  carry- 
ing out  at  least  two  bomb  attacks  on 
leading  republicans. 

Delegates  spent  most  of  Monday 
at  Stormont  insisting  that  (he 
Government  clarify  Us  position  on 
the  loyalist  ceasefire,  declared  by 
the  Combined  Loyalist  Military 
Command.  They  also  want  tin-  Gov- 
ernment to  decide  whether  or  not 
the  purnmilituriu*'  rtiMvsenlntivrs 


— the  Progressive  Unionist  Party, 
which  is  closely  linked  to  the  out- 
lawed Ulster  Volunteer  Force,  and 
the  Ulster  Democratic  Party,  for  Ihe 
outlawed  Ulster  Defence  Associa- 
tion — should  continue  taking  part 
in  the  talks. 

Sir  Patrick  said:  "I  am  very  glad 
that  the  Combined  Loyalist  Military 
Command  has  not  moved  back  from 
the  ceasefire  which  it  announced  27 
months  ago.  1 very  much  hope  (hat 
llie  loyalists  will  not  descend  to  Ihe 
evil  of  n resumed  terrorist  campaign 
. . . Apart  from  anything  else,  it 
would  be  deeply  unwise,  in  Ihe  in- 
terests of  the  loyalists  themselves." 

His  comments,  however,  failed  to 
apitense  delegates  emerging  from 
the  talks,  who  claim  that  the  pence 
process  is  in  danger  of  falling  apart. 

Mr  Trimble  said:  "I  think  we  nn-d 


No  through  road  . . . Bailiffs  and  police  officers  move  In  to  evict  protestors,  many  chained  to  concrete 
lock-ons  in  a series  of  underground  tunnels  and  bunkers,  on  the  route  of  a £50  million  dual  carriageway 
near  Honiton,  east  Devon,  last  Sunday.  They  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  some  protesters,  who  had 
travelled  to  Newbury  for  the  anniversary  of  work  starting  on  the  bypass  there  photograph  timojff 

Former  PM  joins  anfi-bugging  protests 


Richard  Norton-Taylor 

and  Alan  Travis 

LORD  CALLAGHAN,  the  Labour 
elder  statesman,  has  joined  the 
growing  ranks  of  opposition  to  a bill 
giving  police  wide  powers  to  bug 
homes  and  offices,  dashing  govern- 
ment hope9  that  the  controversial 
measure  would  get  an  easy  ride 
through  Parliament. 

The  Police  Bill,  which  returns  to 
the  Lords  next  week,  would  give 
senior  officers  unprecedented  dis- 
cretion to  authorise  warrants  to 
combat  “serious  crime".  In  ail  other 
European  and  Commonwealth 
democracies,  the  police  have  to  seek 
bugging  warrants  from  a judge. 

The  former  Labour  prime  minister 
said:  “I  don’t  like  people  being  judge 
and  jury  in  their  own  cause.  I am 
absolutely  convinced  there  should 
be  independent  authorisation.  That 
is  a fundamental  principle." 

The  bill  is  causing  unlikely 
alliances,  including  one  between 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  Jack  Straw,  his  Labour 
shadow.  They  argue  that  the  bill 
does  no  more  than  place  on  statute 
what  the  police  have  been  able  to  do 
since  1984  under  Home  Office 


guidelines.  However,  a report  by 
Statewatch.  which  monitors  police 
and  intelligence  agencies,  chal- 
lenges their  claim. 

It  shows  the  guidelines,  though 
non-statutory.  impose  stricter  condi- 
tions on  tiie  police  and  include  a 
much  narrower  definition  of  what  is 
meant  by  “serious  crime". 

Mr  Straw  plans  to  table  an 
amendment  this  week  whereby 
breaches  of  lawyer-client  confiden- 
tiality by  police  bugs  should  be  al- 
lowed only  in  cases  where  there  is 
strong  evidence  of  criminal  conspir- 
acy. But  lie  has  made  clear  that  he 
will  not  oppose  the  meat  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  is  being  opposed  by  a 
smail  coalition  of  Independent 
peers,  Liberal  Democrats  and  a law 
lord.  Lawyers  and  civil  liberty 
groups  are  beginning  to  mount  a 
combined  assault  on  tile  bill. 

The  Police  Bill  gives  chief  consta- 
bles and  their  deputies  — rather 
than  the  courts  — the  power  to 
issue  wnrranls  to  bug  and  enter 
property,  homes  and  offices  when- 
ever they  think  it  Is  necessnry  to 
combat  "serious  crime". 

In  what  is  developing  into  an 
increasingly  unsettling  debate  for 
Labour’s  front  bench,  lawyers  anil 
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to  know  what's  going  on.  There's  a 
general  assumption  that  the  loyalist 
ceasefire  is  slowly  disintegrating. 

"I  don’t  know  what  the  position  is. 
We  have  seen  a couple  of  serious 
incidents  attributed  to  loyalists.  We 
will  be  asking  Sir  Pat  lick  Mayhew 
to  give  us  a formal  assessment  of 
the  situation.  It  looks  as  though  the 
loyalist  ceasefire  is  in  danger  of  col- 
lapsing. I hope  that’s  not  the  case 
and  lliut  will  not  happen.  We  want  to 
haul  it  back  rather  than  lip  it  over 
the  edge." 

The  nine  |Kilitical  parlies  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  British  and  Irish 
governments  inking  part  in  the  talks 
will  also  attempt  to  come  to  an 
agreement  over  the  decommission- 
ing of  arms. 

A plenary  session  is  to  take  place 
on  January  27,  and  the  former  US 
senator,  George  Mitchell,  lias  indi- 
cated that  he  will  pul  forward  his 
nwn  proposals  if  ihe  parlies  cannot 
reach  an  agreement. 


Blair  says  tax 
will  not  go  up 


civil  rights  watchdogs  rebutted  Mr 
Straw’s  claim  that  all  the  bill  does  is 
confirm  existing  practice. 

The  bill  also  gives  wide  powers  to 
the  National  Criminal  Intelligence 
Service.  The  service,  it  says,  will  be 
able  to  conduct  surveillance  opera- 
tions on  behalf  of  "any  government 
department"  and  any  "law  enforce- 
ment agency"  in  the  world. 

Liberty,  the  civil  rights  group, 
points  out  there  are  no  controls  on 
the  quality  or  content  of  the  infor- 
mation collected.  The  bill  describes 
“serious  crime"  not  only  as  offences 
that  involve  use  of  violence  or 
substantial  financial  gain.  The 
phrase  also  includes  offences  where 
an  individual  might  expect  a prison 
sentence  of  three  years  or  more  on 
first  conviction  — which  would  in- 
clude crimes  such  as  street  robbery 
— or  those  involving  "a  large 
number  of  persons  in  pursuit  of  a 
common  purpose",  a term  lhat 
could  embrace,  for  example,  antl- 
rond  protesters. 

In  all  other  European  countries, 
as  well  as  the  US,  Canndn.  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  authority  has  to 
be  given  by  a judge,  says  Justice, 
the  British  section  of  the  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  jurists. 


Ewon  MacAsklll 

RISl-.S  in  )vwmul  laxuium  were 
in  elfin  ruled  win  l:i>t  wei-k  l»y 
T"ii>  Islnir,  ili<-  lAtbiMir  lender. 
ii*IUiwing  luuiiili!*  **l  -»|ieculaliiMi 
1I1.11  ihr  jmi'Iv  wiiiild  iii*,Tea>e  du- 
ll *P  1 ale  nt  iiiMiuii'  i.i\  iron  1 lop 
iu."ili|i. 

Mr  Itkiii  set  mil  in  hluiu  tin-  Lmi- 
mt  waive*’  key  menage,  ilut 
l.ihmir  win  1 Id  r.lNe  t;i\e*.  lie  made 
11  * li-ai  dial  lu-  imi  i-uvi-..ii'e 
any  i-wi  v in  tax.  1 idi'-r  diu-n  m indi- 
rect IL-  m-i  mil  Libuur'-i  pru- 
gramme  lur  guv-emu  unit  — winch 
ranges  trmn  mi  emergency  jobs 
package  for  ihe  young  lo  making 
education  the  lop  priority  — and 
said  it  I mil  been  luliy  costed. 

Under  the  slogan  Leading  Britain 
into  the  Future,  Mr  Blair  said: 
‘‘Where  we  plan  to  spend  money  we 
say  precisely  where  that  money 
comes  from.  There  is  no  evasion,  no 
double-dealing,  no  hidden  agenda. 
The  Tory  propaganda  that  our  pro- 
gramme necessarily  means  tax 
increases  is  simply  false." 

A senior  Labour  source  echoed 
this,  saying  that  if  the  Tories  left 
office  tomorrow,  the  programme 
would  be  implemented  in  full  with- 
out any  tax  increases.  If  any  sur- 
prise new  policy  emerged  between 
now  and  the  general  election,  that 
would  have  to  be  rethought  but  it 
was  a remote  possibility. 

Mr  Blair,  who  made  John  Major’s 
“weak"  leadership  an  election  issue, 
called  on  the  Prime  Minister  to  stop 
“faffing  around”  and  set  an  election 
date.  Unlike  Mr  Major,  who 
launched  the  Conservative  pre-elec- 
tion campaign  on  his  own,  Mr  Blair 
was  flanked  by  senior  colleagues 
Gordon  Brown,  Robin  Cook,  John 
Prescott  and  Margaret  Beckett. 

A final  meeting  between  Mr  Blair 
and  key  members  of  the  shadow 
cabinet  to  discuss  tax  is  still  to  be 
held.  Mr  Brown,  the  shadow  chan- 
cellor, will  not  want  to  be  make  a 
definitive  statement  on  tax.  But 
after  these  latest  comments  it  Is  un- 
likely that  lie  will  suddenly  pull  a tax 
rise  out  of  the  hat. 

The  Tory  party  chairman,  Brian 
Mawiiinuey,  continued  to  insist  that 
Labour's  figures  did  not  add  up.  He 
demanded  to  know  who  would  pay 
for  the  £700  million  gap  that  lie 
claimed  existed  between  the  cost  of 
Mr  Blair's  “five  early  pledges"  of 
priority  action  and  the  sums  Labour 
lias  allocated  for  them. 
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PM  bids  for  Asian 
trade  — and  votes 


Michael  White  In  Calcutta 

JOHN  MAJOR  last  week  made 
an  uninhibited  pitches  For 
British  business  in  Asia  and 
for  Asian  votes  in  Britain  at  the 
general  election. 

Concentrating  on  upwardly  mo- 
bile British  Aslans,  lie  praised  their 
"huge  contribution”  as  public  sector 
workers  and  in  particular  "the 
increasing  Indian  presence  in  the 
ownership  and  management  of 
British  companies'1. 

The  Prime  Minister  wrapped  his 
twin  messages  around  nn  impas- 
sioned defence  of  global  free  trade 
and  a warning  of  catastrophe  if  (he 
emerging  economic  giants  of  Asia 
retreat  into  protectionism,  ns  the 
world  did  in  the  1930s. 

Addressing  what  may  have  been 
the  largest  audience  of  his  career  at 
an  industrial  conference  in  Calcutta, 
Mr  Major  mixed  praise  for  the 
Indian  government’s  commitment 
to  privatisation  and  deregulation 
with  a scarcely  veiled  criticism  of 
its  entrenched  bureaucracy  and 
corruption. 

With  Anglo-Indian  trade  rapidly 
expanding  to  around  £3.5  billion  a 
year,  Mr  Major  warned  his  business 


audience  that  it  was  "not  all  plain 
sailing.  Bureaucratic  inertia  and  a 
lack  of  transparency  In  the  award  of 
contracts  continue  to  discourage 
foreign  investors." 

Sixty  leading  British  industrialists 
accompanied  Mr  Major  on  his  six- 
day  tour  of  India,  Bangladesh  and 
Pakistan  to  renew  the  drive  to  prise 
open  lucrative  markets  such  as 
telecommunications,  insurance  and 
air  transport. 

But  the  unstated  goal  of  tile  visit 
to  the  sub-continent  — in  the  50th 
anniversary  year  of  independence 
from  Britain  — is  also  to  woo  ethnic 
minority  votes  in  marginal  British 
constituencies. 

With  the  election  less  than  four 
months  away,  the  Prime  Minister 
plans  to  capitalise  on  goodwill  and 
publicity  generated  by  his  visit  with 
a rally  for  400  Tory  Asian  activists 
on  his  return. 

In  one  speech  he  even  invoked 
the  Indian  community's  contribu- 
tion in  "reinforcing  important  values 
in  our  society,  the  importance  of  the 
family,  the  need  for  a sound  ethical 
framework  to  govern  our  conduct,  a 
belief  in  our  ability  to  make  a better 
life  for  our  children*1. 

labour,  which  has  traditionally 


John  Major  is  cheered  by  factory  workers  during  his  visit  to  the  GEC  Alsthom  factory  in  Calcutta  last 
week  as  part  of  a six-day  tour  of  India,  Bangladesh  and  Pakistan  photograph,  bikas  dm 


claimed  70  per  cent  of  the  British- 
Asian  vote  — the  largest  ethnic 
minority  at  3 per  cent  of  the  British 
electorate  — believes  they  could  be 
decisive  in  up  to  12  of  its  60  targeted 
marginals,  mainly  in  London  and 
the  Midlands.  In  Slough  and  South 
Ilford  they  make  up  25  per  cent  of 
the  electorate. 

In  addition  to  the  threat  that  suc- 
cessful Asians  will  emulate  white 
counterparts  and  support  the 
Tories,  Labour  has  had  to  fight  off 
allegations  that  a Blair  government 


might  try  to  internationalise  the 
long-standing  dispute  between 
India  and  Pakistan  over  Kashmir,  a 
move  that  would  anger  Indian  vot- 
ers. The  Tories  remain  studiously 
neutral. 

• Mr  Major  has  opted  for  a high- 
risk  strategy  to  put  his  govern- 
ment's popularity  to  the  test  by 
agreeing  to  hold  the  long-awaited 
Wlrral  South  byelection  just  weeks 
before  voters  are  expected  to  go  to 
the  polls  in  the  general  election. 

The  unexpected  move  was 


announced  by  the  Conservative 
party  chairman,  Brian  Mawhinney, 
at  a Westminster  news  conference 
last  week,  ending  speculation  that 
the  Tory  hierarchy  would  delay  the 
poll  because  of  fears  of  defeat. 

The  byelection  is  expected  to 
take  place  next  month  or  oo  March 
6 — and  leaves  Mr  Major  bracing 
himself  for  a make-or-break  result  in 
a battle  that  will  be  fiercely 
contested  by  all  the  main  parties  as 
a “warm-up"  for  the  general 
election. 


List  of  oil  Dinner  ladies  Teachers’  early  retirement  under  fire 

Spill  errors  Win  ©GUSLI  DSV  Donald  MacLeod  I early,  at  an  average  cost  of  £37.000  I wrote  last  week  that  the  cfo 

i J — a tot^  of  more  than  £430  million.  were  the  most  sensible  *3 


Gary  Youngs 


THE  Government  and  companies 
involved  in  the  Sea  Empress  oil 
spill  could  face  prosecution,  it 
emerged  foil  week  following  the  leak 
of  a draft  report  into  the  incident. 

The  draft  report  blames  a "break- 
down of  communications"  and  “un- 
necessary bureaucratic  procedures" 
for  the  70,000-tonne  oil  spillage  off 
the  Welsh  cuast  last  February, 
which  led  to  the  death  of  more  than 
25.000  sea  buds  and  cost  around 
£10  million  to  dear  up. 

The  report,  drawn  up  by  the 
Marine  Accident  Investigation 
Board  and  obtained  by  the  BBC,  re- 
veals a catalogue  of  avoidable  errors 
that  substantially  aggravated  the  im- 
pact of  the  original  accident. 

If  die  joint  'investigation,  spear- 
headed by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
port and  tiie  Environment  Agency, 
finds  that  the  negligence  of  an 
individual,  company  or  a govern- 
ment body  ted  to  the  disaster,  then 
"they  should  be  made  to  pay”,  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  agency  said. 

"We  are  hoping  to  conclude  our 
investigation  by  March,  after  which 
we  will  give  full  consideration  to  nil 
options  open  lu  us,  including  prose- 
cution. U would  be  possible  to 
prosecute  tin*  Government  luit 
highly  iiniiMial."  she  said,  'the  r«*- 
purt  suggests  that  several  parties 
(‘mu Id  share  blame  for  the  disaster. 

Aid inliiig  to  ilu*  tSEiC.  tin-  princi- 
pal mistake’s  tlinl  roiitribulrri  lu  die 
isciilulroj]  nf  the  original  airirirnl 
include  the  fact  that  (be  waters 
mound  the  entrance  to  I ho  Mil  font 
Haven  harbour  wore  not  property 
charted. 

I 'Ike  official  salvage  team  did  not 
realise  il  could  have  got  tlic 
grounded  Sea  Empress  safely  into 
port  (wo  days  after  the  accident 
because  il  was  given  in nccumLe 
information  about  the  tides.  I 


Alex  Bellos 


DINNER  ladies  won  an  equal  pay 
case  last  week  that  could 
eventually  cost  councils  more  than 
£1  billion. 

The  15,000  women  employed  by 
the  former  Cleveland  county  coun- 
cil were  awarded  £4  million  — 
between  £600  and  £5,400  each  — 
after  taking  the  authority  to  an 
industrial  tribunal. 

The  women,  members  of  the 
GMB  and  Unison  unions,  asserted 
that  their  pay  was  up  to  40  per  cent 
lower  than  other  workers  in  the 
authority  — including  gardeners 
and  refuse  collectors-'  because  the 
men  had  bonuses  consolidated  into 
their  wages. 

A Unison  spokeswoman  said: 
"This  is  an  Important  case.  It  is  the 
first  time  catering  workers  have 
been  recognised  as  being  entitled  to 
a bonus,  the  same  as  other  manual 
workers.  There  could  be  a knock-on 
effect.  There  are  around  160  other 
authorities  who  don't  pny  bonuses. 
After  this  decision,  they  are  vulnera- 
ble to  similar  claims,  which  could 
total  in  excess  of£l  billion." 

Rodney  Bickerstaffe,  Unison  gen- 
eral secretary,  said:  “Women  tnnn- 
nnl  workers  are  entitled  to  expect 
the  same  treatment  as  men  . . . 
Other  councils  should  now  examine 
their  pay  rales." 

A stntenu’iil  from  the  Equal  Op- 
portunities Commission  said  wages 
were  on  avenge  20  per  cent  less. 
"Male  and  female  manual  workers 
often  receive  the  same  hnsic  jkqp, 
but  jobs  done  by  men  are  more 
likely  to  have  access  to  bonuses." 

The  same  women  won  £1  million 
at  a tribunal  last  July,  where  they 
claimed  Cleveland  was  guilty  of  sex 
discrimination  by  imposing  wages 
on  them  without  union  agreement. 
The  equal  pay  case  was  a separate 
and  subsequent  notion. 


Donald  MacLeod 

GILLIAN  SHEPHARD,  the  Edu- 
cation Secretary,  Inst  week 
accused  teachers  of  abusing  the 
Government’s  early  retirement 
scheme,  which  she  wants  to  axe  to 
save  £460  million.  In  a robust 
response  to  protests  from  head- 
teachers and  classroom  staff,  minis- 
ters are  telling  teachers  they  should 
work  until  they  are  60  — only  one  in 
five  now  does  so. 

Early  retirement  deals  had  been 
overused,  she  said.  “It  defies  credi- 
bility that  four  out  of  five  teachers 
need  to  retire  early,  especially  as 
quite  substantial  numbers  are  then 
employed  as  supply  teachers." 

John  Major  stepped  in  to  support 
his  Education  Secretary’s  hard  line. 
He  told  teachers  in  his  Huntingdon 
constituency:  "We  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve that  four  out  of  five  teachers 
are  all  incapable  of  teaching  until 
the  age  of  60." 

Mrs  Shephard's  plan  to  shift  the 
costs  on  to  schools  and  local  author- 
ities — effectively  ending  the 
scheme  — has  provoked  a stam- 
pede to  try  to  beat  the  March  dead- 
line. More  than  11,000  teachers  are 
estimated  to  have  applied  for  early 
retirement  in  the  middle  of  Che 
school  year.  Last  year  13,000  retired 


early,  at  an  average  cost  of  £37,000 
— a total  of  more  than  £430  million. 

The  Association  of  Teachers  and 
Lecturers  is  seeking  a judicial  review 
of  Mrs  Shephard's  proposals.  In 
Manchester,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Schoolmasters  and  Union  of 
Women  Teachers  is  taking  legal 
action  against  the  local  authority  for 
reneging  on  early  retirement  for  its 
members. 

Ministers,  and  even  teachers' 
union  leaders,  have  been  taken 
aback  by  the  level  of  anger  among 
teachers,  including  those  in  giant 
maintained  and  independent 
schools,  and  the  issue  has  also 
focused  the  more  general  discon- 
tent about  workload  and  lack  of 
resources. 

Headteachers  are  threatening  to 
disrupt  teacher  training  for  thou- 
sands of  students  in  the  coming 
year  in  protest  — a move  that  drew 
a stinging  response  from  Mrs  Shep- 
hard. whose  husband  taught  until 
he  was  60. 

For  the  past  20  years,  teachers 
have  been  able  to  retire  from  the  age 
of  50  without  loring  pension  benefits. 
The  increase  in  demand  for  early 
retirement  has  resulted  in  severe 
underfunding  in  the  pension  scheme. 

In  response  to  a teacher  In  his 
constituency,  the  Prime  Minister 


Poll  boost  for  Tory  sceptics 


TORY  Eurosceptics  will  be 
encouraged  by  a new  poll, 
taken  across  four  countries, 
which  reveals  overwhelming 
opposition  to  a European  single 
currency  in  Britain  and  wide- 
spread doubts  in  Germany, 
loritea  Eioen  MuoAskilt. 

Eurosceptics  have  been  press- 
ing the  Conservative  leadership 
to  adopt  a much  harder  line 
against  European  Union  integra- 
tion in  the  belief  that  this  will  be 
a general  election  winner. 


The  poll,  published  last  week- 
end, was  carried  out  by  the  Dally 
Telegraph  In  conjunction  with 
French,  German  and  Italian 
newspapers.  It  19  said  to  be  the 
first  in  which  identical  questions 
have  been  put  simultaneously  to 
tbe  public  in  four  EU  countries. 
Asked  how  they  would  vote  if 
there  were  a referendum  on  a 
single  currency  in  the  next  few 
months,  those  polled  in  Britain 
rejected  it  by  56  per  cent,  with 
only  26  per  cent  in  favour. 


wrote  last  week  that  the  ch*f#  | 
were  the  most  sensible  «>\  "i  ( 
making  employers  accountable  k 
decisions  on  premature  retirement 

An  important  aim  was  to  rd»t 
older,  more  experienced  teachers  in 
the  profession.  “At  present,  only  on* 
in  five  teachers  slays  until  the  age «t 
60.  There  will  still  be  plenty  of  scope  ( 
for  employers  to  retire  those  leach- 
ers  who  are  genuinely  burnt  oui  j 
Many  teachers  seem  to  regard  early  | 
retirement  as  a right  but  that  to  . 
never  been  the  case." 

• Examiners  were  "excessively 
erous"  to  A level  candidates  from 
independent  schools,  an  inquiry  by 
the  Government’s  exams  watchdog 
has  found. 

State  school  pupils  could  haw 
missed  out  on  some  of  the  most 
sought-after  university  P,aies 
because  of  the  inconsistencies  ex- 
posed among  senior  English  examin- 
ers at  the  Oxford  and  Cambria# 
School  Examination?  Board. 

Virtually  all  the  A level  English 
candidates  for  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge board  in  1996  were  frn 
independent  schools.  The  inqm  i 
found  examiners  altered  8™ 
substantially  on  the  basis  of  sen 
reputations,  with  not  enough  rei 
ence  to  the  papers.  The  exarnjw 
rejected  the  criticism  as  "ludicrou 

In  Germany,  the  driving 

behind  the  single  currency,  ow) 

43  per  cent  favour  It,  with  44 
per  cent  against. 

In  France  and  Italy  th^re'  > 

unsurprisingly,  overwhelming 
support.  Without  German 
participation,  however,  the 
project  would  be  doomed. 

The  poll  shows  a sharp  wrn 

in  Britain  against  the  Ow 

42  per  cent  favoured  etaying' 
the  EU,  against  38  per  cent 
wanted  to  withdraw,  a gap  ® , 
only  four  compared  w»tn i o 
1 1 last  June,  and  32  in  June 
1995.  


Offshore  hanking 

with  no  hangups 


When  you’re  a long  way  from  your  offshore  bank  it’s 
reassuring  to  know  you  can  phone  in  and  sort  out  your 
L payments,  arrange  standing  orders  and  check  on 
your  balance  seven  days  a week  - even  out  of 
nonnal  banking  hours. 

^Mfc^^Our  telephone  banking  service 

such  a service^with 


Lloyds 

Bank 


You  may  need  information  on  choosing  a UK  school 
and  help  in  providing  the  funds  for  it. 

For  this  you  need  to  know  you  can  speak  personally  to 
your  contacts  in  the  bank  and  be  confident  that  they 
understand  your  special  circumstances.  That’s  why 
Lloyds  Bank  set  up  the  Overseas  Club  account  back  in  the 
1980s.  As  a result,  we  have  enormous  experience 
in  dealing  with  the  expatriate's  total  banking 
requirements.  Today  tens  of  thousands  of 
expatriates  rely  on  Lloyds  Bank  and  the  Overseas  Club. 

Benefits  include: 

• A personal  Club  Executive  and  supporting  team 

• A premium  interest  cheque  account 

• Credit  and  debit  cards 

• The  choice  of  sterling  or  dollars*  as  the  currency  for 
the  account 

• A regular  magazine  which  includes  details  of  new 
products;  tax  matters;  countries  of  special  interest 

to  expatriates  as  well  as  other  Members’  experiences 

• Special  discounts  on  a range  of  different  items  such  as 
removals  and  language  courses 

• Introductions  to  our  investment  managers  and  experts 
on  wills  and  trusts 

• Help  with  retirement  planning 

Club  Members  can  also  meet  managers  from  our 
Offshore  Centres  on  their  frequent  visits  to  countries 
around  the  world.  There  they  can  discuss  personal 
financial  requirements  and  any  worries  they  may  have. 
The  Lloyds  Bank  Overseas  Club  truly  offers  a one- 
L stop  offshore  banking  service  with  no  hang-ups. 

Call  our  information  line  on: 


BRINGING  THE  PERSONAL  TO<  ICH 
TO  OFFSHORE  HAN  KINO 

Lloyds  Bank  Offshore  Centre. 


PO  Box  12,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man, 


British  Isles  IM99 1SS. 


Fax  +44  (0)  1624  638  181 


bttp://w\vw.lloyds-offshore-hank.com. 
Centres  also  in  Jersey  and  Guernsey. 
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+44  (0)  990  258079 


Please  send  to:  Lloyds  Bank  Offshore  Centre,  PO  Box  12,  Douglas, 

Isle  of  Man,  British  Isles.  IM99 1SS  for  a brochure  on  the  Lloyds  Bank 
Overseas  Club  and  details  of  the  Offshore  Centres. 
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12  COMMENT  


Peace  in  our 
continent 

i 

THE  FUTURE  of  Nato,  rather  than  of  Hong  Kong  i 
or  even  the  Middle  East,  may  become  the  moat 
explosive  international  issue  for  1907.  Last  week 
the  German  foreign  minister,  Klaus  KLnfcel,  echoed 
Chancellor  Kohl  — back  from  talks  In  Moscow  — 
in  instating  that  a solution  con  be  found  to  the  I 
dispute  with  Russia  over  the  expansion  of  the  1 
alliance.  The  prime  minister  of  Poland,  one  of  the  i 
beneficiaries  (along  with  the  Czech  Republic  and  ( 
Hungary)  of  the  proposed  •‘enlargement",  said  I 
Warsaw  was  forging  ahead  with  planB  to  Join.  Vet  < 
most  observers  in  Moscow  interpret  Boris  I 
Yeltsin's  hard  line  against  expansion  as  much  1 
more  than  a negotiating  tactic.  Russian  hostility  < 
has  not  slnckcnod:  there  Arc  genuine  fears  that  the  i 
eastward  expansion  will  change  the  strategic  bnt-  I 
mice.  And  Mr  Yeltsin  tins  very  little  room  for  i 
manoeuvre  politically  If  he  appears  to  soften  his  i 
position.  Meanwhile  Washington  Is  deeply  divided  1 
on  the  subject  — by  contrast  with  die  European  I 
ciipitnlH  win-re  the  cast-  for  enlargement  seems  to 
he  going  through  on  the  nod.  1 

Part  of  the  pressure  for  enlarging  this  year  1 
arises  from  on  arbitrary  timetable.  Bill  Clinton  i 
wants  to  register  the  deed  as  one  of  the  first  fruits  I 
of  his  second  term  and  to  fulfil  the  pledge  made  1 
during  his  election  campaign.  Both  Washington  ] 
and  Nato  want  the  invitations  to  be  Issued  in  lime  i 
for  formal  admission  in  1999  — the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  die  alliance,  and  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  tall  of  the  Berlin  Wall.  This  means  that  they  will 
go  out  tills  July,  nftcr  a hectic  series  of  bilateral 
meetings  to  try  to  win  over  the  Russians.  The  po- 
tential new  members  themselves  are  driven  less  by 
the  calendar  titan  by  n historical  sense  of  unease, 
talked  up  by  the  cast  European  lobbies  in  the  US. 

Yet  the  precedent  of  Soviet  expansion  is  not  a reli- 
able guide.  Is  anyone  seriously  suggesting  that 
Russia,  under  any  conceivable  leadership,  would 
i seek  to  re-occupy  Warsaw,  Budapest  or  Prague? 

If  history  Is  so  Important  to  the  east  Europeans, 
why  should  it  be  less  so  to  the  Russians?  And  if 
Russia  is  assumed  to  have  a greater  affinity  with 
Europe,  why  then  muBt  the  two  be  kept  in  separate 
security  baskets?  Enlargement  of  Nato  also  Implies 
extending  its  nuclear  guarantee  (even  though  the 
weapons  would  not  be  deployed  on  the  soil  of  the 
new  members).  Russian  generals  are  already  talk- 
ing about  strengthening  tactical  nuclear  protection, 
and  the  Start-2  treaty  could  become  a casualty. 
This  would  lead  away  from  the  real  nuclear  priority, 
to  scale  down  the  US  and  Russian  arsenals  further 
and  concentrate  on  the  problem  of  "loose  nukes” 
in  other  hands.  The  real  task,  critics  argue,  is  to 
develop  a new  all-embracing  “security  architec- 
ture” in  Europe  that  will  replace  Nato  missiles  as 
the  guarantor  of  peace.  The  proposed  "S-17”  con- 
sultative body  made  up  of  the  10  Nato  states  plus 
Russia  is  a transparent  attempt  to  square  Ihe  cir- 
cle that  will  end  up  by  satisfying  no  one.  Just  what 
would  meet  the  bill  is  much  harder  to  say:  it  needs 
time  and  serious  thought  to  attempt  to  reach  a so- 
lution. Neither  are  afforded  by  the  hasty  scramble 
now  under  way. 


Bibi’s  hopeless 
status  quo 

THE  BOMB  that  may  finally  wreck  the  Ismefi- 
P ale stiu inn  negotiations  has  not  yet  exploded. 
The  real  significance  of  Inst  week's  two  small  de- 
vices in  Tel  Aviv  was  that  no  incident  had  occurred 
since  tin-  suicide  bomb  last  March,  which  led  to 
the  postponement  of  (lie  Israeli  withdrawal  from 
Hebron  — and  sealed  the  electoral  fate  of  Shimon 
Pc-rcs.  The  silence  of  the  big  league  bombers  gives 
the  lie  to  Israeli  complaints  that  Yasser  Aratat  is 
not  "fulfilling  his  bargain"  to  keep  terrorism  under 
control.  On  the  contrary,  H Indicates  how  effective 
the  security  dimension  of  the  Palestiniun  Authority 
Inis  become.  Yc-t  it  takes  two  to  mnkc  n bargain, 
and  In  the  current  deadlock  (he  absence  of  Hamas 
from  the  scene  cun  hardly  be  taken  for  granted. 

Indeed  many  believe  that  the  bargain  struck  at 
Oslo  is  already  beyond  reach.  Hie  former  mayor  of 
Jerusalem,  Meron  Benveiitati,  argues  that  the  dis- 
cussion “is  not  over  the  implementation  of  the 
Osfo  agreement,  but  over  who  wifi  pay  the  price  for 
its  failure”.  Opinion  in  Arab  countries  increasingly 
envisages  a “cold  peace”.  In  which  the  dialogue 
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grinds  to  a Bterile,  angry  halt.  Tactically,  Mr  Aratat  j / r\ f Q||onr^ 

may  already  be  seeking  to  ensure  that  Blnyamln  IOk^I*  wOy  V-/  I OllvZ/l  lOfc/ 

Netanyahu  emerges  from  such  an  outcome  as  the  I 

undisputed  villain.  But  there  Is  a huge  difference  ^1^1.  _ I 4 , 

hi  goals.  Hie  Palestinian  side  is  still  committed  to  r\fi  Q 003  GCOnOmV 
the  explicit  terms  of  Oslo  and  the  implicit  under-  wl  1 y IVJKJU!  I IUI  I I y 


standing  of  at  least  a quasi-state.  Mr  Netanyahu 
wishes  not  only  to  radically  revise  the  terms,  but 
has  rejected  from  the  start  any  wider  implication. 

But  the  question  that  baffles  the  critics  and  puz- 
zles many  on  the  right  who  otherwise  agree  with 
him  Is  whether  the  prime  minister  has  an  alterna- 
tive scenario  in  mind.  In  a series  of  recent  inter- 
views, Mr  Netanyahu  has  shed  some  light  on  his 
deeper  thoughts.  He  asserts  that  the  main  cause  of 
the  Middle  East  dispute  is  "the  clash  between 
ourselves  and  the  Arab  world”  and  that  the 
Palestinian,  problem  was  "the  result  of  this  con- 
flict, not  its  principal  cause".  This  view  may  attract 
covert  sympathy  in  Damascus  but  sends  an  alarm- 
ing message  to  all  Palestinians,  and  many  Israelis. 
Mr  Netanyahu  has  Indicated  that  he  ia  eager  to 
move  on  the  "final  status"  negotiations  before  the 
interim  arrangements  are  completed.  If  Mr 
Netanyahu's  musings  mean  anything,  it  is  that  for 
him  the  final  status  ia  merely  the  status  quo. 

Mr  Netanyahu  has  also  been  candid  in  rejecting 
what  he  calls  the  "clear  assumption”  of  Oslo  that 
both  sides  wish  to  establish  a Palestinian  state.  He 
argues  to  the  contrary  that  If  the  aspirations  of 
Palestinian  nationalism  were  satisfied  in  the  West 
Bank,  this  would  spread  to  the  Arabs  in  Israel 
proper  and  that  "there  would  be  no  end  to  It”.  In 
theory,  his  argument  should  lead  instead  to  full 
Incorporation  of  the  West  Bank  into  Israel  — and  full 
democratic  rights  within  Israel  for  all  Arabs  living 
there.  Yet  separation,  not  integration,  remains  the 
policy  of  his  Likud  party  — resulting  once  again  In 
an  unsustainable  status  quo. 

A compromise  may  yet  be  reached  on  the  latest 
sticking  point:  Israel’s  refusal  to  adhere  to  the 
timetable  for  withdrawal  from  the  West  Bank.  Mr 
Arafat  insists  this  is  a point  of  principle  but  he 
could  in  the  end  accept  a formula  that  would  de- 
liver at  least  two  of  the  three  stages  of  withdrawal 
within  a reasonable  time-frame.  So  agreement  on 
Hebron  might  yet  be  delivered.  But  what  will  hap- 
pen then,  when  it  is  discovered  that  nothing  more 
lieB  ahead?  Israeli  opinion  is  severely  divided,  yet 
somehow  — perhaps  through  a new  coalition  — 
the  debate  has  to  face  up  to  this  ultimate  question 
of  the  relationship  between  Palestinians  and  Jews. 
Failure  to  answer  it  Is  the  bombshell  that  could 
finally  wreck  the  peace  process. 


Jonathan  Eyal 


Adventurers’ 
crucial  links 

THE  BEST  stories  have  a beginning,  a middle 
and  an  end,  and  Tony  Bullimore's  rescue  was 
an  absolute  classic.  In  the  beginning,  things  went 
dreadfully'  wrong  for  the  shipwrecked  round-the- 
world  yachtsman.  In  the  middle,  his  survival 
chances  veered  from  bad  to  good  and  back  again 
as  the  meagre  evidence  pointed  first  one  way  and 
then  another.  In  the  end,  everything  came  climac- 
ticaily  right.  It  was  the  perfect  ending  to  an  almost 
Incredible  tale. 

They  don’t  write  them  like  that  any  more.  And 
yet  this  was  very  much  a late  20th  century  out- 
come to  a brave  man’s  ordeal.  Fifty  years  ago,  peo- 
ple were  raised  on  a diet  of  stories  about  heroic 
adventurers  exactly  like  Mr  Bulllmore.  Except  that 
In  most  of  these  earlier  stories,  the  hero  wasn’t 
snatched  from  the  mountainous  freezing  seas  at 
nil.  He  or  she  was  much  more  likely  to  have  per- 
ished unknown  in  the  deep.  The  epic  tales  of  that 
era  often  ended  In  tantalising  disaster:  Captain 
Scott  failing  to  return  from  the  South  Pole.  Colonel 
Fuwcctt  lost  in  the  Amazonian  jungle,  Amelia 
Enrhart  flying  off  round  the  world,  never  to  return. 

Today’s  adventurers  are  brave  heroes,  too,  but 
they  have  an  invisible  safety-net  of  global  commu- 
nications. Unlike  Captain  Scott,  Sir  Ranulph 
Fiennes  could  be  airlifted  out  of  Antarctica  when 
things  went  wrong.  Unlike  Colonel  Fawcett,  the 
British  expedition  lost  In  the  Borneo  jungle  three 
years  ngo  could  be  found  by  a massive  rescue 
operation.  Unlike  Amelia  Eorhart,  die  circumnavi- 
gating Richard  Branson  was  never  out  of  contact 
with  the  ground.  Bulllmore  and  Thierry  Dubota 
survived  because,  even  in  the  remote  Southern 
Ocean,  they  remained  part  of  the  global  village.  In 
1997  it  Is  probably  easier  to  die  unknown  in  the 
middle  of  London  than  to  disappear  forever  la  the 
inaccessible  places  of  the  world. 


THE  first  summit  of  the  World 
Trade  Organisation  ended 
last  month  in  Singapore  with 
smug  satisfaction.  The  VITO  now 
embraces  more  than  120  countries, 
all  ostensibly  committed  to  free 
trade.  True,  China  and  Russia  are 
still  not  members,  and  some  sec- 
tors. such  as  financial  services  and 
agriculture,  remain  highly  regu- 
lated. But  all  member  states  have 
pledged  to  eliminate  such  snugs, 
and  trade  across  frontiers  is  now  ris- 
ing at  four  times  the  rate  of  growth 
in  world  gross  domestic  product. 

Having  been  the  cliche  of  acade- 
mic conferences  for  decades,  the  age 
of  the  global  economy  is  now  a real- 
ity, and  a very  forced  l one:  foreign 
direct  investment  amounted  to  a 
staggering  $315  billion  in  1995,  and 
is  rising  test.  Yet  whatever  was  on 
the  agenda  at  the  WTO  summit,  one 
issue  was  studiously  avoided:  the 
problem  of  democratic  control  and 
accountability  in  such  an  interdepen- 
dent international  economy.  The  old 
institutions  of  the  nation-state  are 
deraying.  yet  international  organisa- 
tions can  hardly  fill  the  void.  To 
make  matters  worse,  leaders  in 
every  Western  state  pretend  the 
problem  does  not  exist — despite  ev- 
idence of  a widespread,  if  unfocused, 
anxiety  among  all  democracies. 

The  supposed  end  of  the  era  of 
ideologies  has  reduced  Western 
party  politics  to  a petty  bureaucratic 
squabble:  since  economic  priorities 
now  appear  preordained,  the  dis- 
pute is  only  about  who  is  better 
suited  to  apply  them.  Britain's  Con- 
servatives are  offering  Thatcherism 
without  Thatcher:  their  Labour 
counterparts  are  espousing  conser- 
vatism without  the  Conservatives. 

In  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  game  is 
the  same:  while  German/s  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  or  France’s  President 
Chirac  are  demanding  sacrifices 
today  in  return  for  a promise  of  a 
glorious  monetary  union  around  the 
corner,  their  political  opponents  are 
merely  offering  the  same  monetary 
union  with  none  of  the  pain.  The 
electorate  should  be  forgiven  for 
disbelieving  all  of  them,  since  it 
remains  aware  of  only  one  tiny  snag: 
although  apparently  God-given,  cur- 
rent economic  policies  somehow  do 
not  deliver  either  the  predictability 
or  the  prosperity  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  in  the  past. 

The  world  recession  seems  to  be 
over,  but  EU  unemployment  is  still 
rising,  to  18  million  today.  Work 
refraining  schemes  operate  every- 
where, yet  half  of  Europe's  un- 
employed have  been  without  a job 
for  more  than  a year,  and  so  are 
probably  unemployable.  The  British 
“economic  miracle'',  now  touted  by 
the  Government  as  an  example  for 
the  entire  continent,  is  based  on  the 
elimination  of  workers’  lights,  hardly 
a recipe  for  social  stability.  And, 
while  everyone  extols  the  virtues  0/ 
free  trade,  few  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  this  means  losing  a job  because 
someone  in  Cliina  or  Korea  can  pro- 
duce the  same  goods  cheaper;  eco- 
nomic theories  about  "comparative 
advantages”  may  be  fine  for  erudite 
academics,  but  are  useless  as  a politi- 
cal platform. 


tions.  Everyone  promises  to  pre- 
serve and  even  expand  existing 
welfare  entitlements,  and  every 
politician  still  pays  tip  service  to  the 
idea  of  a seemingly  inexorable  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  somehow  will 
solve  all  contradictions. 

The  problem  is  that  all  Western 
leaders  continue  to  derive  their  le- 
gitimacy from  national  elections 
but,  in  practice,  they  have  little  con- 
trol over  an  economy  that  is  truly 
global.  Although  not  familiar  with 
the  intricacies  of  financial  trans- 
actions, people  everywhere  are  only 
too  painfully  aware  of  realities: 
those  who  affect  their  lives  arc  usu- 
ally unknown  and  unelected;  those 
who  ostensibly  hold  political  power 
prove  unable  to  exercise  it. 

The  obvious  answer  to  inter- 
twined economies  could  be  provided 
by  international  institutions,  such  us 
the  European  Union.  Yet  the  Union 
remains  a bureaucratic  construction 
founded  on  the  premise  that  regulat- 
ing the  size  of  eggs  (usually  without 
even  telling  the  hen)  would  gradu- 
ally draw  Europeans  closer.  It  has  a 
directly  elected  Parliament  that 
decides  very  little,  and  a Commit 
sion  that,  although  unelected,  rub 
on  most  issues.  Far  from  answering 
the  needs  of  a global  economy,  tin- 
Ell  is  merely  replicating  the  internal 
problems  of  its  member  stales  on  a 
grander  scale. 

AND  THE  start  of  monetary  • 
union  will  make  matters, 
worse.  The  European  Central 
Bank  will  be  ruled  by  a council  com- , 
posed  of  the  governors  of  the  conti- 
nent's national  banks,  all  unelected. 
and  all  legally  independent  of  their 
governments.  They,  in  turn,  wij 
elect  an  executive  board,  which  will 
be  responsible  to  itself.  Instead  of 
greater  accountability,  Europe  will 
experience  the  new  concept  of  “pho- 
tocopy democracy":  elected  leaders 
will  appoint  bank  governors  who,  in 
turn,  appoint  their  representatives 
who,  in  turn,  will  make  the  real  eco- 
nomic decisions  for  an  entire  conti- 
nent. And.  as  with  every  copy  of  a 
photocopy,  the  text  will  become 
progressively  less  readable. 

What  would  be  the  purpose  0 
electing  a national  government ui 
could  not  decide  on  most  finance 
matters?  How  would,  say,  Spamsn 
workers  react  when  they  are  O'* 
missed  from  work  because  some- 
one whose  name  they  cannot  eve 
pronounce  has  decided  in  Frankiur 
that  their  country’s  deficit  is  » 
large  for  their  own  good? 
answer  is  provided:  Britain  s parb 
are  ready  to  debate  everything 
about  monetary  union  apart  mo  | 
the  question  of  the  Bank's  c0*Jtr® ' . 

A good  case  can  be  made/vf 
free  trade  is  Inevitable:  countaes 
that  tried  to  resist  the  trend  nave 
become  considerably  pooret"  ® 
result  The  same  may  apply  to 


return.  me  sumc  maj  f 

pean  monetary  union  as  wen.  ^ 
problem  is,  however,  that  no 
era  politician  is  courageous  enoug 
to  give  up  the  pretence  that  s u 

trends  can  be  controlled.  , 

And  not  one  of  the  We9t  s 'ea“ 
is  ready  to  admit  that  the  coro 
of  free  trade  in  goods  has  new 
free  trade  in  politicians  as  well- 
real  rulers  today  are  the  chair  . 

of  multi-media  companies  and  mu 


car  pianorm.  or  mum-meaia  company  . ]e 

Politicians  are  in  the  business  of  national  institutions,  not .the  nu  ^ 
purveying  good  news,  and  a con-  ministers  who  spent  what  ww* 
splracy  of  silence  is  now  sustained  all  accounts,  an  agreeable  on1 
by  both  governments  and  opposi-  the  WTO  gathering  in  SlngaP^j^ 
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Time  to  get  it  right  in  Africa 


EDITORIAL 


FOR  all  Its  denials,  the 
French  government  has 
undoubtedly  taken  sides  in 
the  conflict  that  has  been  smoul- 
dering for  months  in  the  Central 
African  Republic.  On  January  5, 
Paris  sent  2,000  French  troops 
into  the  section  of  the  capital, 
Bangui,  held  by  mutinous  sol- 
diers and  It  provided  President 
Ange-Fdlix  Patass6  with  an  un- 
expected reprieve. 

The  hope  in  certain  French 
government  circles  is  that 
Pntass6  will  mend  his  ways.  But 
there  arc  others  who  hove 
denounced  his  “tribalism”  and 
regrettable  habit  of  emptying  the 
state  coffers. 

Patoss6  was  elected  by  univer- 
sal suffrage,  but  in  the  two  years 
that  he  hRB  been  in  office  his 
management  of  state  affairs  has 
been  marked  by  a series  of  bltin- 
. dors  and  scandals.  The  Central 


Philippe  Pona  In  Seoul 

**TTS  quite  possible  I may  be 
A arrested  within  the  next  few 
days,"  says  Kwon  Young-kfi,  presi- 
dent of  the  Korean  Confederation  of 
Trade  Unions  (KCTU),  and  the  man 
who  triggered  the  wave  of  strikes  in 
South  Korea. 

Wearing  a woollen  cap  and  a 
black  anorak,  Kwon,  aged  55,  has 
ihe  tranquil  demeanour  of  someone 
who  holds  strong  beliefs.  A gradu- 
ate of  Seoul  university,  breeding 
ground  of  the  South  Korean  6llte, 
Kwon  was  an  unlikely  candidate  to 
become  a leading  labour  activist. 
From  his  tent  behind  Myongdong 
cathedral  in  central  $eoul,  he  is 
currently  engaged  in  a standoff  with 
die  government  of  Kim  Young-sani, 
the  country’s  first  democratically 
elected  president. 

Kwon  worked  for  many  years  as  a 
reporter  on  the  daily  Seoul  Shln- 
1 mun.  He  was  the  paper's  Paris  cor- 
i respondent  from  1981  to  1988.  The 
’ government  has  been  propogating 
[ihe  rumour  that  my  time  In  France 


African  Republic,  for  example,  Is 
the  only  country  In  the  region 
that  has  not  yet  re-established 
relations  with  international  fi- 
nancial institutions. 

While  jailing  the  supporters  of 
the  previous  president,  General 
Andrd  Kolingba,  the  "father  of 
the  nation”  — as  Patess6  Ukes  to 
style  himself  — distributed  lav- 
ish hand-outs  that  were  way  out 
of  proportion  to  the  country’s 
actual  resources. 

The  death  of  two  French  sol- 
diers at  the  hands  of  rebels  on 
January  4 was  something  (hat 
had  been  both  feared  and  ex- 
pected. Since  the  beginning  of 
the  mutiny  by  about  half  of  the 
army  in  November,  French 
troops  had  been  ploying  an 
ambiguous  role. 

They  stepped  in  between  the 
rebels  and  the  section  of  the 
army  that  had  remained  loyal  to 
the  president  But  the  French 
move  was  criticised  by  both 
camps. 


'led  me  astray1  and  prompted  me  to  I 
become  a trade  union  leader,”  he 
says  with  a laugh. 

"In  fact,  like  all  Koreans  of  my 
generation,  the  reasons  for  my  polit- 
ical commitment  are  to  be  found  in 
the  situation  in  our  country  from 
1970  to  1 980  [when  South  Korea 
was  ruled  by  hardline  presidents- 
cum-generals,  such  as  Park  Chung- 
hee  and  Chun  Doo-hwanJ." 

“1  felt  that  journalism  — whose 
aim  is  to  support  social  justice  and 
act  as  a mouthpiece  for  those  who 
have  been  gagged  — was  not  doing 
Us  job  property.  I realised  there  was 
no  point  in  continuing.  The  role  of 
an  Intellectual  in  Korea  must  be  to 
. take  action." 

By  the  time  he  returned  from 
France  in  1988,  South  Korea  was  a 
changed  country.  The  1987  demon- 
strations had  forced  Chun's  regime 
to  make  concessions,  and  the 
democratisation  process  was  already 
' under  way.  The  s traitjacket  that  had 
I neutralised  (lie  labour  movement 
was  suddenly  cast  off,  and  4,000 
trade  unions  emerged  within  the 


The  rebels  felt  that  French 
troops  were  preventing  them 
from  toppling  the  president, 
which  was  something  they  were 
clearly  in  a position  to  do.  On 
the  other  hand,  troops  loyal  to 
Patass6  had  long  clamoured  for 
a mopplng-up  operation  by  the 
French  of  the  kind  that  finally 
took  place  on  January  5. 

What  is  France’s  strategy? 
Does  It  want  to  safeguard  Us 
biggest  military  base  in  Central 
Africa?  Or  is  it  interested  in 
helping  to  put  the  Central 
African  Republic  on  the  rond  to 
development  and  democracy? 

If  it  ia  the  former,  the  French 
need  do  no  more  than  put  down 
the  mutiny  once  nnd  for  nil;  and 
if  the  latter,  they  should  seri- 
ously reconsider  the  terms  of 
their  presence  in  die  country, 
which  Is  as  anachronistic  as  it 
is  risky. 

At  a time  when  France,  along 
with  other  nations,  is  helping 
some  African  countries  to  Iny  the 


space  of  three  months.  By  then  a 
prominent  journalist,  Kwon  became 
both  the  union  leader  at  Seoul 
Shinmun  and  president  of  the  Press 
Federation.  Eventually,  in  Novem- 
ber 1995,  he  became  head  of  the 
KCTU,  which  has  not  yet  been 
recognised  by  the  government 
despite  its  300,000  members. 

"For  a long  time,  trade  unions 
fought  for  salary  increases  and 
better  working  conditions,"  he  says. 
“But  we  should  look  further  than 
that  and  aim  for  an  overall  reform  of 
South  Korean  society.  The  economy 
has  certainly  taken  off  in  spectacu- 
lar fashion,  but  it  has  not  been  ac- 
companied by  comparable  progress 
In  terms  of  social  justice. 

"The  aim  of  the  present  strike  is 
to  get  a repeal  of  the  law  that  was 
passed  on  December  26  [which 
introduced  more  flexible  working 
hours  and  made  it  easier  for 
employers  to  lay  off  workers].  But 
the  strike  also  has  a deeper  slgnlfi- 
. cance:  it  is  the  first  example  of  trade 
: unions  fighting  to  prevent  the 
parliamentary  process  from  being 


foundations  of  democracy,  ita 
Intervention  in  Bangui  can  only 
be  interpreted  aa  yet  another 
illustration  of  bumbling  policy- 
making. France  must  make  up 
its  mind  whether  it  wants  to  con- 
tinue resorting  to  practices 
based  on  patronage,  or  whether 
it  is  interested  in  hammering  out 
a new  approach  to  relations  with 
African  countries. 

During  the  crisis  in  Rwanda, 
President  Jacques  Chirac 
solemnly  declared  that  the 
French  army  would  not  engage 
In  any  ftirthcr  "unilateral  ac- 
tions” In  Africa.  The  intervention 
in  Bangui  may  once  again  have 
the  effect  of  strengthening  nuti- 
Frcnch  feeling  among  Africans, 
who  resent  (lie  way  a former 
colonial  power  continues  to  call 
die  tone  in  countries  such  as  the 
Central  African  Republic. 

Somewhere  between  n total 
disengagement  from  Africa  and 
RAUibo-stylo  diplomacy  there 
must,  surely,  be  u third  way;  one 
that  will  at  last  enable  Prance  to 
conduct  Its  relations  with 
African  countries  in  u new  spirit. 

(J unu ary  7} 


derailed,  ami  to  raise  tin-  political 
rojiwiiiiisiu-vt  nf  workers.  Ihe  law 
we  are  challenging  nf  feels  not  only 
wage-earners  but  denimm-v  at 
large." 

Kwon  dues  nut  deny  that  the 
Smith  Kmvan  eeuiunny  lias  run  iniu 
difficulties,  "iJiilii  can't  seriously  In- 
argued  that  labour  costs  alone  have 
caused  us  tu  become  less  Competi- 
tive. other  fae Ims  Ihivi-  to  be  taken 
into  ;ievii(Mf  — unbridled  properly 
speculation,  high  interest  rates  nnd 
outdated  management  methods.” 

Did  he  think  the  recent  belt- 
lightening  could  be  put  down  to 
South  Korea’s  membership  of  the 
Organisation  for  Economic  Co-oper- 
ation and  Development  (OECD>? 

"Partly,  no  doubt.  But  the  govern- 
ment. which  promised  changes  so 
South  Korea  could  join  the  'dub  of 
wealthy  nations’,  has  introduced 
labour  legislation  that  contrasts 
with  the  genera]  trend  in  the  devel- 
oped countries:  the  existence  of 
several  unions  will  not  be  recog- 
nised for  five  years,  public  sector 
employees  and  teachers  cannot 
form  unions,  and  organised  labour 
is  still  not  allowed  to  engage  in  polit- 
ical activities.  The  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  this  last  area  are 
mere  window-dressing." 

Because  the  KCTU  has  not  been 
officially  recognised,  Kwon’s  activi- 
ties are  illegal.  He  faces  five 
charges,  which  Include  infringe 
ment  of  the  law  on  public  meetings, 
driving  offences  and  trespassing  on 
private  property  (on  the  occasion  of 
a meeting  on  a university  campus). 

Because  they  know  that  they  ore 
likely  to  be  arrested,  the  KCTU 
leaders  have  6et  up  their  headquar- 
ters in  the  courtyard  of  Myongdong 
cathedral, 

“Myongdong  is  a safe  haven,  but 
it'a  also  n symbol,"  Kwon  sayB.  “It 
was  the  starting  point  of  the  demo- 
cratic movement  that  eventually 
overthrew  the  Chun  regime  in  June 
1987. 

"President  Kim  has  been  sucked 
into  a spiral  of  authoritarianism.  He 
has  already  made  one  mistake  by 
steamrolling  this  law  through 
parliament  He  may  make  another 
much  more  momentous  .one  if  he 
.decides  to  use  force  against  the 
! unions." 

(January  9) 


Mitterrand’s 
plan  to  ‘bow 
out  in  style* 

GOrard  Courtofs 


ONE  book  stands  out  of  the  pile 
of  publications  on  Francois 
Mitterrand  that  have  emerged  since 
his  death  last  year.  It  is  Georges- 
Marc  Benamou's  Le  Dernier 
Mitterrand,  published  by  Plan, 
which  gives  n fascinating  nccount  of 
the  former  president's  final  cancer- 
stricken  mouths. 

In  addition,  it  nnswers  n question 
that  was  taboo  at  the  time  because 
Mi l (errand  made  such  a public 
show  of  his  declining  health:  how 
whs  it  that  the  man  who  in  October 
1994  said  “on  July  18  1 began  life  as 
n recumbent  figure"  never  for  n 
moment  thought  of  handing  over 
Ihe  reins  of  power. 

Tile  answer  becomes  abundantly 
clear  fruin  Benatnuu's  book.  Two 
obsessions  kept  Milter  rand  going 
during  his  final  months  at  the 
lily  see:  first,  he  wns  determined  at 
all  costs  in  see  through  a record- 
breaking  second  presidential  term 
uf  sr veil  years. 

“After  his  second  operation.  In* 
became  fascinated  with  comparing  ( 
how  ’others*  had  left  tlv*  politiml  1 
stage."  Beiiamoii  remark*.  Right  up  ' 
tu  his  UiM  day  in  office.  Mitterrand  | 
tvpi'iUedly  1 lid  little  calculation.-  in  ! 
tensMiiv  himself  that  none  «f  hi-  ■ 
predecessors  had  done  "iM.-lter"  • 
ilian  him  — including  Marshal  . 
Philippe  IV-taiti. 

But  what  really  kept  the  dying 
president  alive  was  the  ixissibilily  uf 
influencing  the  course  of  history  one 
last  lime  and  of  "bowing  out  in  style". 

In  the  autumn  of  1994.  Beiininou  . 
noted  for  the  first  linn*  the  hostility  j 
that  crept  into  Miu.-rraiidV  voice 
whenever  he  mentioned  the  then 
prime  minister.  Eduuard  Bahadur.  ; 

"I  can  nuw  see  through  Bahadur." 
he  reportedly  said.  "He  uses  the 
technique  of  the  Ottoman  strangler 
la  reference  to  Bahadur's  Levantine 
origins | . He’s  ever  so  gentle,  worms 
his  way  in,  neutralises  you  and  then, 
when  the  right  time  comes,  it’s 
'aarghl"* 

Mitterrand  had  a soft  spot  for 
Jacques  Chirac.  He  told  Chirac  in 
November  1994:  “First,  you  must 
say  you’re  standing  for  the  presi- 
dency within  a fortnight,  otherwise 
you  won't  stand  a chance;  second, 
you  must  make  your  announcement 
outside  Paris,  of  which  you  are 
mayor,  and  preferably  somewhere 
of  great  symbolic  Importance." 
Chirac  took  the  hint. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mitterrand 
declared  to  a congress  of  French 
mayors:  "The  head  of  state  must 
love  the  French,  and  the  French 
must  feel  he  loves  them.".  Tills 
swipe  at  Bahadur  created  a "poiso- 
nous" atmosphere  between  the 
president  and  prime  minister. 

When  Mitterrand  realised  In 
March  1995,  at  the  height  of  the 
presidential  election  campaign,  (hat 
lie  was  no  longer  “the  puppet- 
master"  and  that  some  of  those 
close  to  him  were  urging  people  (0  I 
vote  for  Chirac  (instead  of  the 
Socialist  Lionel  Jospin),  he  was 
. haunted,  according  to  Benamou,  by 
the  nightmare  of  making  his  exit  in 
a hail  of  abuse,  and  going  down  in 
history  as  “the  impostor  who  had 
hijacked  the  left". 

(January  7) 


Nurses  sway  to  an  anti-government  theme  during  a labour  protest  in  Seoul  last  week  photo:  paul  barker 


Strike  leader  says  battle  is  for  democracy 
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Cutting  through  the  collective  fear 


Anne  Proenza  in  | 

Apartado  talks  to 
Colombian  women  who 
are  confronting  terror 
in  their  community 

IN  THE  big  While  Book  of 
Peace  (hat  lies  open  in  the  town 
hall  of  Apartado.  in  northwest 
Colombia,  a visitor  has  written:  '1 
love  women  because  they  are  life." 

In  a liny,  slifiingly  hot  office,  a 
small  woman  wearing  a lightweight 
dress  anti  black  high-heeled  shoes 
stands  with  her  dhows  on  the 
counter  and  sighs  into  (he  tele- 
pin  me:  “But  colonel,  he  wasn't  a 
trade-unionist  or  n political  spokes- 
man. He  was  just  an  ordinary 
official  wlm  represented  no  one,  nn 
ordinary  young  man.  I feel  so  badly 
for  our  whole  team.  Surely  they’re 
not  going  lo  start  killing  my  officials 
just  to  make  me  keep  my  mouth 
shut?" 

The  woman  on  the  telephone  is 
Gloria  Isabel  Cuartas  Montoya, 
aged  45,  mayor  of  Apartado.  She  is 
doing  her  best  to  put  a brave  face  on 
tilings:  one  of  her  staff,  a man  in  his 
twenties,  was  murdered  the  previ- 
ous day.  His  killers  tore  out  his 
tongue. 

“It's  only  through  the  power  of 
speech  and  common  sense  that  we 
Colombians  will  ever  be  able  to 
bring  about  the  peace  we  all  long  for 
so  much,"  she  tdls  the  person  on 
the  phone,  a senior  officer  in  the 
Colombian  army.  She  goes  on  to 
explain  the  "Respect  Cor  Life"  pact  I 
that  she  wants  lo  see  introduced.  I 
The  anonymous  visitor  who  l 
wrote  “women  ...  are  life"  had  a 
point  from  January  to  June  1996, 
565  of  the  692  people  killed  in  the 
northwestern  region  of  Uraba, 
where  Apartado  is  located,  were 
men.  Montoya,  elected  mayor  of  the 
town  in  August  1995,  soys:  "If  I 
were  a man,  they'd  already  have 
killed  me." 

Other  equally  plucky  women 
head  the  main  institutions  that  have 
to  deal  with  violence  in  Uraba.  The 
coordinating  officer  of  the  local 
criminal  investigation  department  is 
a woman,  as  are  three  of  the  five 
detective  inspectors. 

The  job  of  "defender  of  the 
people",  set  up  by  Colombia’s  pro- 
gressive 1991  constitution,  is  held 
by  Maria  Villegas,  a spirited  30-year- 
old.  "Usually  people  talk  about 
I human  rights,"  she  remarks  in 


clipped  tones.  "But  round  here  it’s  a 
better  idea  to  talk  about  the  right  to 
life,  because  that  is  tiie  right  which 
is  not  respected." 

Carmen  Pilar,  a lawyer  who  spe- 
cialises in  human  rights  case9,  was 
appointed  public  prosecutor  in 
Apartado  last  February.  The  two 
previous  prosecutors,  one  of  them  a 
woman,  had  been  murdered. 

Pilar  found  the  job  particularly 
harrowing,  and  has  just  resigned. 
She  could  not  help  weeping  as  she 
read  accounts  of  how  peasant  fami-  1 
lies  had  been  tortured.  "1  was  never 
able  to  come  to  terms  with  the  col- 
lective irrational  fear  that  hangs 
over  this  town."  she  says. 

Uraba's  economy  relies  almost 
entirely  on  its  vast  banana  planta- 
tions. The  region,  which  was  largely 
ignored  by  the  1991  constitution, 
has  apparently  been  written  off  by 
the  Colombian  government. 

For  the  past  10  years  it  has  been 
the  scene  of  a ruthless  power  strug- 
gle between  guerrillas,  paramilitary 
groups,  drug  traffickers  and  the 
army.  The  civilian  population  has 
suffered  most.  Town  hall  sources 
say  there  are  more  than  25,000 
refugees  in  the  region.  The  90,000- 
strong  population  of  Apartado  — 
the  region’s  largest  town  and  its 
administrative  centre  — includes 
more  than  1.000  war  widows  and 
4,500  orphans. 


ILLUSTRATION:  PHlUPPE  PRAQUIN 

Apartado’s  residents  have  the 
grim,  clenched  expressions  of 
people  who  know  they  may  die 
tomorrow.  They  are  unwilling  to 
talk.  They  believe  it  is  better  not  to 
voice  their  opinions  or  have  friends,  | 
otherwise  they  may  make  enemies,  j 
According  to  official  figures,  1.258 
people  in  the  region  died  violently  in 
1995,  around  200  of  them  in  mass 
murders. 

The  banana  industry,  run  by 
wealthy  landowners,  most  of  whom 
live  abroad,  boomed  in  the  sixties 
i and  began  to  export  worldwide.  The 
plantations  attracted  workers  from 
all  over  Colombia. 

But  the  guerrilla  movement  also 
thrived  in  Uraba.  By  the  eighties  the 
big  landowners  had  had  enough  of 
the  guerrillas’  "revolutionary  tax", 
extortion  and  kidnappings,  and 
organised  what  they  called  “self- 
defence  groups”.  These  soon 
turned  Into  battalions  of 
paramilitaries  that  operated  with  the 
blessing  of  the  regular  army. 

Then,  as  the  drugs  market  took 
off,  the  traffickers  made  a deal  with 
the  paramilitaries  to  drive  peasants 
off  their  land.  There  has  now  been  a 
complete  breakdown  of  law  and 
order  as  warring  factions  fight  over 
patches  of  land  and  for  political 
power. 

Every  day,  cases  of  torture  and 
murder  are  given  wide  coverage  in 


newspapers  and  on  television.  The 
scenario  is  depressingiy  familiar, 
banana  workers  — up  to  30  at  a time 
— are  slaughtered,  either  on  the 
bus  taking  them  to  the  plantation,  at 
their  place  of  work,  or  in  the  work- 
ing-class districts  where  they  live. 
Sometimes  a stray  bullet  hits  a 
woman  or  a child. 

Guerrillas  kill  workers  and  farm- 
ers if  they  think  they  have  collabo- 
rated with  the  army.  Paramilitaries 
kill  them  because  they  suspect 
them  of  supporting  the  guerrillas  — 
or  to  carry  out  "social  cleansing". 
Drug  traffickers  kill  just  to  lay  their 
hands  on  a tract  of  land.  Others 
simply  avenge  (he  murder  of  their 
nearest  and  dearest. 

Not  surprisingly,  farmers  have 
fled  the  land,  as  have  banana 
workers,  who  now  refuse  to  live 
near  the  plantations.  As  one  of  them 
says:  “We  live  in  a state  of  extreme 
tension.  We  wake  up  every  morning 
wondering  whether  it’s  going  to  be 
our  last” 

Villegas,  who  began  in  her  job  as 
"defender  of  the  people’’  a little 
more  than  a year  ago,  says  that  95 
per  cent  of  die  complaints  she 
receives  are  to  do  with  law  and 
order:  “Most  are  the  result  of  gov- 
ernment negligence  — or  govern- 
ment connivance.  People  are  afraid 
to  complain  to  the  authorities. 
Everyone  is  scared." 

Was  she  afraid?  “Of  course,  like 
everyone  else.  But  I firmly  believe 
that  those  who  commit  acts  of  vio- 
lence have  a certain  esteem  for 
women,  an  esteem  that  shields  us  to 
some  extent” 


MARTA  MAGNOLIA,  aged 
31,  a police  inspector, 
prays  that  "the  soul  of  the 
murdered  person  will  help  her  find 
the  killer".  She  left  her  13-month-old 
baby  girl  in  Medellin  so  she  could 
realise  her  lifelong  dream  of  becom- 
ing a police  detective. 

She  often  works  till  midnight, 
and  tiie  little  time  she  has  for  social- 
ising she  spends  with  work  col- 
leagues. “No  one  wants  to  go  out 
with  an  inspector  or  someone  work- 
ing for  the  force,”  she  says  with  a 
smile.  ‘They’re  afraid  of  getting 
bumped  off  just  because  they’ve 
been  seen  with  me." 

For  the  same  reason.  Mayor 
Montoya  knows  she  cannot  have 
friends  or  lovers.  Every  day  she 
learns  of  a new  plot  to  kill  her,  yet 
she  goes  around  without  body- 
guards and  lives  alone.  '1  could  get 
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myself  protected,  but  then  who's 
going  to  protect  my  neighbours? 
Anyway  1 don’t  like  guns.  The  one 
time  I was  really  scared  was  when  1 
was  all  alone  at  home  on  Mothers’ 
Day.  There  was  a rather  long  power 
cut  and  1 sat  there  in  the  dark  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  who  to 
telephone." 

She  has  been  nicknamed 
"Mother  Courage"  — she  was  edu- 
cated by  Carmelite  nuns  — and  the 
"Napoleon  of  Uraba”,  because  of 
her  campaigning  qualities.  She  is 
widely  admired,  and  in  1995  was 
nominated  “Woman  of  the  Year"  by 
the  Colombian  media. 

Montoya  is  a thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
the  government,  currently  going 
through  one  of  its  worst  political 
crises.  "I  have  a problem  of  legiti- 
macy as  a local  authority,”  she  says. 
"When  I urgently  need  n response 
from  central  government,  there's  no 
one  1 can  call  in  Bogota  as  they're  all 
busy  with  other  things.  As  the  coun- 
try is  rudderless,  every  institution 
withdraws  into  its  shell  and  gels 
less  and  less  involved." 

Montoya  gets  up  at  5am  every 
morning  and  says  prayers  for  die 
success  of  her  “wonderful  experi- 
ence": "It  helps  me  renounce  my 
private  life  and  devote  myself  to  the 
community." 

The  climate  of  terror  does  not 
seem  to  have  affected  her  extra- 
ordinary energy.  She  has  gone  be- 
fore tiie  European  Parliament  to 
plead  her  region’s  cause  and  sought : 
the  support  of  non-governmental 
organisations  in  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land and  Britain.  Pax  Christi,  a Eu 
ropean  NGO,  has  sent  an  appraisal . 
mission.  More  recently,  woow 
from  Burundi  and  Bosnia  came  to . 
lend  their  support  to  tiie  women  ol  | 
Uraba.  The  International  Red  Cross; 
is  active  in  the  region,  attempting  f 
track  down  missing  persons. 

Every  day  Montoya  sees  Sister  j 
Caroline,  a Dominican  nun  who, 
drives  around  the  countryside  help- 
ing  widows  and  orphans  who 
suddenly  find  themselves  without  ® 
job,  a home  or  any  form  of  social 
protection. 

By  deciding  not  to  keep  her 
mouth  shut,  the  mayor  of  Apartado 
has  managed  to  ensure  that  t’raha 
is  not  forgotten.  The  war  has  been 
raging  for  10  years,  but  it  is  only 
recently  that  Colombians  have 
realised  that  more  people  die 
day  in  Uraba  than  anywhere  el*  ® 
the  country. 

However,  despite  the 
being  made  on  all  sides,  there  sU 
seems  to  be  little  sign  of  light  at  in 
end  of  the  tunnel. 

(January  5-6) 


Milleimium  sparks  race  to  beat  the  dock 


Florence  de  Changy 
In  Auckland 

THOSE  interested  In  being 
first  past  the  post  into  the 
21  at  century  arc  aware  that  the 
Saudi  Pacific  is  the  place  tu  be 
on  December  31,1 999  (if  one 
excludes  the  much  chillier  cust- 
om tip  nfSiberin). 

The  bihfibi  fonts  of  the  count- 
less Islands  of  Ocoauin  scattered 
on  either  side  of  tiie  International 
Dale  Line  arc  in  a position,  If 
they  wish,  not  only  to  sec  the 
first  dawn  and  last  dusk  of  each 
day,  blit  also  to  live  the  same  day 
twice  over,  without  too  much 
trouble. 

With  2000  looming  on  the 
' horizon,  the  South  Pacific's 
quirky  geographical  characteris- 
tics could  turn  out  to  be  a god- 
send. Its  various  nations  are 


already  hard  at  work  trying  to 
come  up  with  the  most  tempting 
offer  for  those  who  want  to  enter 
the  2 1st  century  before  anyone 
else  in  the  world. 

Candidates  to  be  the  first  to 
greet  January  1,  2000,  can 
position  themselves,  for  instance, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  date  line, 
either  on  New  Zealand's 
windswept  Chatham,  Bounty  or 
Antipodes  Islands,  or  closer  to 
the  equator  nmld Tonga's 
coconut  trees.  Then,  after  spend- 
ing n long  night  moving  from  one 
millennium  to  the  next  and 
several  hours  of  dgylight  in 
2000,  they  can  take  a short 
plane  ride  back  to  Western 
Samoa  (probably  the  western- 
most point  of  human  habitation 
on  earth)  on  the  other  side  of  the 
date  line,  where  they  will  be  able 
to  watch  the  sun  go  down  on  the 


previous  day — and  the  previous 
century. 

The  fascinating  though  utterly 
artificial  notion  of  being  the  first 
to  see  the  dawn  of  tiie  new  mil- 
lennium lias  been  of  great  inter- 
est in  Japan  for  some  years. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  the 
Japanese  television  channel  1V4 
intended  to  broadcast  live  the 
first  dawn  of  the  nineties  on  tiie 
Chatham  Islands.  Unfortunately, 
these  fishing  islands  located  hi 
tiie  middle  of  the  Roaring 
Forties,  were  swathed  hi  thick 
fag  on  tiie  night  of  December  31 . 
As  such  conditions  were  hardly 
ideal  to  capture'the  first  sunrise 
of  the  decade,  the  television 
chann  el  used  pictures  it  had  . 
taken  of  the  previous  day’s  much 
more  telegenic  dawn  and  passed 
them  off  as  live  footage. 

The  same  thing  could  happen 


again  In  three  years’  time.  Many 
contracts  that  guarantee  exclu- 
sive access  to  the  best-placed 
islands  are  already  being  nego- 
tiated. 

But  who  will  really  see  the  sun 
before  anyone  else?  It  1b  a sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  Several 
islets  claim  the  privilege. 

Kiribati  (formerly  Gilbert  and 
Ellice  Islands)  has  succeeded  In 
changing  tiie  biternatfonal  date 
line  to  standardise  time  across 
the  whole  country. 

This  means  that  people 
listening  to  Kiribati  radio  will  no 
longer  have  to  endure  Sunday 
1 hymns  two  days  running — first 
on  the  east  side  of  the  line,  then 
on  the  west  side  the  following 
day. 

Tonga,  which  realised  It  was  in 
danger  of  losing  the.tyattie  of  the 
. cjock,  has  come  up  with  a sub- , 
teriuge.  The  country  is  currently 
on  Greenwich  Mean  Tipie  minus 
l$hour$,  By  19991twilj  have 


adopted  a new  summer  time 
will  put  It  at  GMT  minus  14,  ■ 
thu9  indisputably  making  it  tee 
first  nation  to  enter  the  21  st 
century.  ' . 

These  little  games  can  also  oe 

turned  upside  down:  a person 
who,  late  on  the  last  day  “5 
20th  century,  flies  from  ToWO. 
Western  Samoa  or  Niue  weak 
wards  to  Wallis  and 
Tonga  or  New  Zealand  wifl» 
a matter  of  a few  hours,  have  go 

straight  from  December  31, 
1999,  to  January  2, 2000, 

! thus  neatly  avoidlpg  the  end-or- 

millennium  psychosis.  : 

(January  1) 
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Mediation,  not  Muscle,  Is  the  Way  Ahead 


COMMENT 

Jim  Hoagland 

VEERING  ALONG  the  erratic 
orbit  it  has  pursued  since 
the  extinction  of  global  com- 
munism, the  hermit  government  of 
North  Korea  threatens  war  one  day 
nnd  embraces  peace  the  next. 
These  wild  oscillations  are  (lie 
death  rattle  of  a regime  that  admits 
defeat  but  is  uncertain  how  to  end 
its  agony. 

The  latest  moves  indicate  the 
regime  may  prefer  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness on  a whimper,  not  a bang. 

In  late  December  North  Korea 
.suddenly  apologized  for  sending  a 
spy  submarine  into  South  Korean 
waters  in  September,  and  then  ac- 
cepted Washington's  long-standing 
demand  (hat  talks  about  ending  con- 
flict in  the  Korean  Peninsula  include 
Seoul. 

If  sustained,  these  concessions 
point  to  a major  diplomatic  triumph 
fur  President  Clinton  and  his  advis- 
or\  w),n  • -min red  sharp  criticism  for 
sending  lucl  and  food  aid  lo  North 
Korea  after  Fyoiigvang  agreed  in 
I AIM  lo  fri-ezi-  its  secret  devclop- 
nii-nl  of  a unclear  arsenal. 

But  the  significance  of  regime- 
ending  change  in  North  Korea  is 
much  broader  ami  deeper  than 


America  getting  on  the  diplomatic 
scoreboard.  The  potential  evolution 
of  Pyongyang  into  a nonthreat  alters 
tiie  strategic  basis  of  U.S.  military 
policy  globally,  elaborated  by  Colin 
Powell  at  the  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

The  United  States  lias  maintained 
a military  establishment  of  about  1.5 
million  men  and  women  and  on 
annual  budget  in  the  $250  billion  to 
$300  billion  range  since  the  Berlin 
Wall  came  down.  The  U.S.  force 
structure  has  remained  constant 
even  as  ex-Warsaw  Pact  nations  beg 
lo  become  members  of  NATO  nnd 
Russia's  military  machine  tins  come 
apart  at  the  seams  in  Chechnya  and 
elsewltere-  along  Russia’s  ragged 
southern  fringe. 

The  staled  reason  for  keeping 
U.S.  military  readiness  this  high  lias 
been  that  America  must  be  able  to 
fight  and  win  two  near-simultaneous 
major  regional  conflicts  — (lie  “ l 1 
MRC"  strategy,  in  Pentagon  short- 
hand. As  designed  and  explained  hy 
Pow.  ll  wlim  lie  was  George  Bush'*, 
cliaii  man  "iTIn- Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
the  1 toiled  Slates  had  to  be  able  lo 
deter  Nui'ih  Korea  from  at  I a> -king 
M'Uih.  even  if  Washington  was  en- 
gaged in  | Hilling  Iraq  or  Iran  baek  in 
ite  l'erdsm  (lulflmx. 

Ii  veils  ,i  brilliant  device  for  doing 
the  lu-ii-ssiry  while  not  saying  the 
obvious.  America's  armed  force-* 


continued  in  fact  to  be  structured  lo 
fight  Russia  if  it  again  became  an 
aggressively  hostile  nuclear  super- 
power. The  2 MRC  strategy  was 
above  all  an  insurance  policy,  taken 
out  against  Russia  but  explained  In 
terms  of  Iraq  and  North  Korea,  a 
senior  U.S.  commander  acknowl- 
edged to  me  sonic  months  ago. 

President  Clinton  simply  re- 
newed the  global  insurance  policy 
in  his  first  term.  Bui  events  in 
North  Korea,  ex-Yugoslavia  and 
Russia  suggest  that  in  his  second 
term  the  president  must  answer  two 
questions  lie  could  prudently  defer 
until  now:  Wliul  capabilities  are* 
needed  by  the  world’s  only  military 
superpower  lo  confront  steadily  de- 
clining global  and  regional  threats? 
Anil  whin  strategy  explain*  bow 
lit  use  capabilities  will  be  used? 

Communism  is  obviously  no 
fonger  n mobilizing  foive  either 
globally  nr  regionally.  The  final 
legacy  of  it>  failure,  in  war  and  in 
peace,  i*  mi  display  in  Belgrade  and 
Pyongyang . 'kugoslnviu  .uni  Nurih 
Korea  kepi  jheir  g»vrnmi<-nte  mili- 
tary command*  and  i-ci>n<»inii  * "in 
ol  Si.viel  control  iii ill  adapted  each 
in  local  eundiiioii-.  Bin  die  commu- 
nis I ■ -giine--  lll.it  I*  d 

eiicl;  -aii-lljies  ,uv  mm  cradling, 
mole  slowly  Inn  no  Ii-**-  conclu- 
sively lliai i did  die  hu-l  Lm-opi-nii 


thug  states.  Their  “use  by”  dates 
have  expired. 

Chinn's  Leninist  gerontocracy 
still  poBes  a regional  threat  to  U.S. 
interests.  And  North  Korea  still  has 
the  capability  to  go  out  bloodily 
rather  than  evolve  into  a non- 
belligerent slate  or  lei  itself  be 
absorbed  into  a unified  Korea  domi- 
nated by  Seoul. 

But  America  faces  a less  threaten- 
ing world  than  it  did  when  Powell 
drew  up  the  post-CoId  War  military 
insurance  policy.  U.S.  strategic  pos- 
ture should  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
(hat  changing  reality. 

A glimpse  of  some  adjustments 
can  be  seen  in  a new  paper  written 
for  Rand  Corporal  ion  by  threi*  le;  til- 
ing U.S.  defense  thinkers.  Robert 
Blackwill  of  Harvard,  Arnold  I lore- 
lick  of  Rami  and  ex-senator  Sum 
Nunn, 

[•■Hilled  "Slopping  the  Decline  in 
U.S.- Russian  Relations."  the  paper 
identifies  Americas  piimiiy  tusk  a* 
ileoling  with  Russia's  coni  inning 
wi-iikm**  du  oiigh  diplomacy  tail  In- 
dian irrsh  military  spending. 
Without  creative  American  inilia- 
live.-*,  paiiiciilaib  on  NATO  expiin- 
die  auilioi's  te.ir  iln-  inure 
pe.uelul  world  now  n-omiiigly 
wiibin  grasp  will  elude  os  again. 
Mien  we  Mill  need  all  die  insurance 
wee, in  buy. 


Hebron  Row 
Spills  Over 
Into  the  U.S. 


Thomas  W.  Llppman 

THE  TENSION  and  anger  that 
have  muscled  out  optimism  in 
peace  talks  between  Israel  and  the 
Palestinians  spilled  over  into  Wash- 
ington last  week  in  a parallel  strug- 
gle for  American  public  opinion. 

Israel’s  ambassador  to  tiie  United 
States,  Eliahu  ben-Elissar,  accused 
Egypt  of  interfering  in  the  stalled 
negotiations  over  an  Israeli  troop 
withdrawal  from  tiie  West  Bank 
town  of  Hebron  to  stiffen  the  Pales- 
tinians' negotiating  position. 

Egyptian  President  Hosni 
Mubarak  appeared  on  the  Charlie 
Rose  television  show  to  complain 
that  Israeli  Prime  Minister  Ben- 
jamin Netanyahu  has  broken  his 
promise  to  abide  by  agreements 
negotiated  by  his  predecessors.  And 
Hunan  Ashrnwi,  a senior  official  of 
Yasser  Arafat’6  Palestinian  Author- 
ity. accused  U.$.  mediator  Dennis 
Russ  of  abandoning  his  neutrality 
and  overstepping  his  mandate  by 
offering  a compromise  that  favored 
Israel. 

"Hie  harmonious  atmosphere  of 
those  Rose  Garden  signing  cere- 
monies in  President  Clinton’s  first 
term  seemed  to  have  dissipated 
entirely,  The  immediate  cause  of  tiie 
unpleasantness  is  (he  long  stale- 
uU!te  *.n  }fl^s  between  Israel  and  the 
1 idcstininns  over  tiie  conditions 
under  which  Israel  will  pull  its 
troops  out  of  Hebron,  a mostly  Arab 
town  with  a small  core  of  Jewish 
settlers. 

Bui  representatives  of  both  sides 
831  d,  and  independent  anolyatB 
^reed,  that  the  Hebron  deal  itself  is 
virtually  nailed  down.  The  dispute 
now  is  about  what  happens  next 


Palestinians  play  a board  game  outside  a Hebron  cafe  last  week.  The  stalemate  over  Israeli  withdrawal 
has  caused  verbal  thrusts  and  parries  in  Washington  photograph:  nati  harnik 


Ab  former  undersecretary  of 
state  Arnold  Kanter  wrote  In  a paper 
last  week,  "Hebron  is  stalemated 
because  the  Hebron  negotiations 
are  seen  and  are  being  used  by  both 
sides  as  a way  to  shape  the  future 
course  and  ultimate  result  of  the  en- 
tire peace  process," 

Netanyahu  was  elected  last  year 
on  a platform  opposed  to  the  peace 
terms  negotiated  by  his  predeces- 
sors. He  is  seeking  to  delay  from 
September  1997  until  May  1999  tiie 
deadline  for  Israel’s  military  with- 
drawal from  the  occupied  West 
Bank.  Arafat  and  the  Palestinians 
are  insisting  that  the  original  date 
— fixed  in  tiie  Oslo  II  agreement 
signed  al  the  White  House  In  Sep- 
tember 1995  — was  itself  a compro- 
mise and  must  be  adhered  to. 

Ross  proposed  that  they  split  the 
difference  and  suggested  a date  in 
1998.  That  prompted  sharp  criticism 
from  Ashrawi. 


“A  mediator  should  offer  compro- 
mise before  an  agreement  is  signed, 
not  after,"  she  told  reporters  at  the 
Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  in  Washington. 

She  said  Ross  was  urging  the 
Palestinians  to  accommodate  Ne- 
tanyahu because  his  fragile  govern- 
ing coalition  might  shatter  if  he 
accepted  the  original  date. 

She  said  that  showed  “bins”  to- 
ward Israel,  perhaps  the  first  lime  in 
several  years  of  Midcusl  negotia- 
tions that  so  prominent  a participant 
has  aroused  Ross  of  partiality.  “I 
find  it  objectionable  personally  that 
the  Americans  are  trying  to  justify 
changes  on  the  basis  of  domestic 
political  problems  for  Netanyahu," 
said  Ashrawi 

State  Department  spokesman 
Nicholas  Burns  replied  that . her 
conunents  were  “extraordinarily 
unwise.’’  He  said  that  if  either 
side  "truly  believed  that  [Ross]  was 


biased,  they  wouldn't  have  him  at 
the  talks." 

Ben-Elissar  says  one  of  the  main 
reasons  the  Palestinians  are  hang- 
ing tough  is  that  Egypt.  — Israel's 
original  and  for  many  years  only 
Arab  peace  partner  — is  egging 
them  on. 

"Egypt  has  not  played  a construc- 
tive role,"  said  ben-Elissar,  a former 
Israeli  ambassador  lo  Egypt. 

Just  as  a Hebron  agreement  ap- 
peared to  be  in  hand,  he  said,  Egypt- 
ian officials  went  on  television  to 
say  (lie  Palestinians  would  not  sign 
unless  Israel  accepted  Arafat's  posi- 
tion on  a security  role  for  tiie  Pales- 
tinians at  the.  Tomb  of  the 
Patriarchs  in  Hebron,  also  site  of  a 
mosque  sacred  lo  Muslims.  Egypt 
has  consistently  urged  Arafat  not  to 
yield  on  key  points,  he  said. 

“What  do  you  expect  Arafat  to  do, 
be  less  Palestinian  than  the  Egyp- 
tians?” ben-Elissar  said. 
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29  Killed  in 
Michigan 
Plane  Crash 


Don  Phillips  and  Edward  Walsh 

A COMMUTER  plane  slammed 
into  a field  about  1 S miles 
southwest  of  Detroit  Metropolitan 
Airport  while  preparing  to 
land  last  week  in  deteriorating 
weather,  killing  29  people, 
officials  said. 

Coinair  Flight  3272,  flying  as 
a Delta  Connection  link  from 
Cincinnati  to  Detroit,  hurst  into 
flumes  on  Impnct  and  shredded 
into  shards  of  metal  near  Ida, 
Michigan,  luicnl  television  sta- 
tions quoted  witnesses  as  saying 
none  of  the  2<i  passengers  nnd 
three  crew  members  could  have 
survived,  and  only  body  parts 
remained. 

A Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration official  said  the  pilots  of 
tiie  twin-engine  Embrace  1 20 
had  only  routine  conversations 
with  air- traffic  ciintnilfcrs  during 
I lie  flight  and  did  not  alert  con- 
trollers of  any  problems  before 
impact. 

In  an  interview  with  WXYZ-TV 
in  1>H  roil,  u M-ilm-ss  who  ivas 
driving  by  Liu-  area  just  after  tin- 
crash  said  tlu-  plane  appeared  to 
have  “bounced  over  ilie  fields 
and  hit  u tree”  and  thm  he  could 
identify  the  (nil  seetiem  and 
"maybe  a wing." 

"There's  nothing  you  could 
do,"  lie  said.  "There  was  it  fire 
and  it  was  lorn  all  lo  pieces.  It 
was  just  pieces."  The  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 
dispatched  un  investigative 
team  to  the  site,  led  by  board 
member  John  A.  Hanuners- 
chmidL  The  team  will  examine 
the  wreckage,  radar  data, 
recorded  air-traffic  control  con- 
versations, and  maintenance 
and  other  records  to  attempt  to 
determine  a cause. 

Comalr  senior  vice  president 
Charles  Curran  told  reporters 
that  the  airline  bought  the  plane 
in  1992  and  that  its  last  heavy 
maintenance  check  was  on 
November  20. 

However,  it  is  dear  that  the 
investigators  will  pqy  particular 
attention  to  weather  data. 

While  initial  speculation  about 
accident  causes  is  often  wrong, 
pilots  and  other  aviation  profes- 
sionals In  the  area  noted  that 
weather  was  terrible.  The  FAA’s 
official  weather  report  at  the 
time  of  the  crash  showed  layers 
of  broken  clouds,  with  light 
winds  nnd  1 54  mile  visibility  in 
snow  and  mist. 

Investigators  will  want  to 
I determine  whether  the  plane 
hud  entered  icing  conditions,  in 
which  sheets  of  ice  can  form  on 
wings,  tail  surfaces  nnd  pro- 
pellers, robbing  (lie  plane  of  lift 
and  making  cantrul  difficult. 

If  the  crash  docs  involve  Icing, 
it  will  be  a blow  to  the  FAA’a 
program  to  prevent  icing 
accidents,  which  grew  out  of  (lie 
crash  of  an  American  Engle 
ATR-72  turboprop  aircraft  at 
Roselawn,  Indiana,  in  October 
1994,  in  which  68  people  died. 
That  aircraft  was  in  a holding 
pattern  when  ice  began  to  form 
and  eventually  caused  It  to  roll 
and  dive  Into  a field. 
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Fujimori  and  Rebels 
Remain  Poles  Apart  v 


GUARDIAN  WEBvLV 
January  19  1997 


Gabriel  Escobar  In  Lima 

PRESIDENT  Alberto  Fujimori 
said  last  week  that  his  gov- 
ernment has  had  only  three 
direct  conversations  with  the  rebel 
group  holding  hostages  at  the 
Jaifflitcsc  ambassador’s  residence, 
an  acknowledgment  that  negotia- 
tions to  end  the  24-day  standoff 
have  hardly  advanced. 

In  an  Interview,  Fujimori  also  said 
that  nnc  country  has  offered  asylum 
to  the  rebels  and  dial  others  may  be 
approached  ns  part  of  a broader 
strategy  to  find  n resolution.  He  snid 
this  option  would  lie  worked  out  in 
conjunction  with  tlu*  Japanese  gov- 
ernment hut  insisted  that  any  dis- 
cussion of  asylum  would  hinge  on 
the  rebels'  releasing  the  remaining 
hostages  and  surrendering  (heir 
weapons. 

Guerrillas  from  the  Tupac  Amaru 
Revolutionary  Movement  (MRTA) 
hurst  into  an  elegant  party  at  the 
residence  on  December  17  and 
seized  hundreds  of  hostages.  Since 
then,  the  rebels  have  released  nil 
but  74  — those  remaining  include 
Fujimori's  brother,  Pedro  — Bnd  the 
siege  has  settled  into  n grim  rou- 
tine. Fujimori's  remarks,  revealing 
how  little  real  negotiation  has  gone 
on  between  the  government  and  the 
rebels,  suggested  how  far  apart  the 
two  sides  may  be. 

Fujimori  emphasized  that  there 
have  been  no  talks  at  all  with  the 
rebels  in  about  a week,  and  added 

Ithal  he  could  not  predict  whether 
the  crisis  would  last  three  months 
or  more. 

Despite  this  lack  of  contact,  how- 
ever, Fujimori  for  the  first  time 
provided  details  of  a governmental 
proposal  to  use  an  independent 
commission  as  a way  of  finding  an 
"exit"  for  the  rebels  once  they  sur- 
render. He  said  this  “commission 
of  guarantors”  would  be  made  up  of 


three  to  five  people  — not  neces- 
sarily limited  to  Peruvians  — and 
that  each  would  have  to  be 
approved  by  both  the  government 
and  the  rebel  leader,  Nestor  Cerpa 
Cnrtolini. 

Dressed  In  a blue  pinstripe  suit, 
looking  relaxed  and  often  smiling, 
Fujimori  in  the  45-minute  inter- 
view lived  up  to  his  reputation  as  a 
president  who  approaches  the 
affairs  of  state  with  the  precision  of 
a mathematician,  which  is  what  he 
was  trained  to  be.  Alone  in  a 
cluttered  office  — several  paint- 
ings he  lias  received  as  gifts  were 
leaning  on  chairs,  and  boxes  lined 
Hie  wails  — the  president  seemed 
at  once  isolated  but  In  complete 
control. 

Ilow  Fujimori  has  been  handling 
himself  lias  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation,  not  only  among 
foes  —-who  grudgingly  admire  his 
unyielding  stance  — but  also  among 
foreign  diplomats,  who  have  won- 
dered how  this  hard-to-read  leader 
is  making  ids  choices.  From  the 
onset  of  the  crisis,  this  descendant 
of  Japanese  immigrants  has  spent 
almost  all  of  his  lime  holed  up  in  the 
preside  nlinl  palace. 

"As  far  as  the  negotiations,  every- 
one knows  that  mine  is  a hard  posi- 
tion,” Fujimori  said.  'That  has  nut 
changed.  I continue,  with  prudence 
and  with  rational ily,  and  also  with  a 
lot  of  realism.”  Asked  what  would 
happen  if  the  government  learned  | 
that  a hostage  had  been  harmed. 

I Fujimori  said:  "In  that  case,  the 
logic  with  vrtiich  we  are  working 
will  change  completely." 

Apparently  intent  on  showing 
how  much  in  command  he  is,  Fuji- 
mori at  one  point  halted  the  inter- 
view. picked  up  the  telephone  and 
ordered  that  his  chief  mediator  in 
the  crisis.  Domingo  Palermo,  be 
summoned.  Palermo  called  back 
and  Fujimori  began  by  saying  he 


wanted  to  update  'Hie  Wasliington 
Post.  Fujimori’s  end  of  the  conversa- 
tion. in  its  entirety,  went  like  this: 
“What  did  you  talk  about?  ...  Yes 
. . . Uh  huh  . . . Nothing  else  but 
that? . . . How  much  time? . . . Yes . . . 
Yes  . . . Perfect . . . The  conversation 
was  fluid? . . . Uh  huh  . . . Yes . . . 
Perfect . . . Thank  you . . . Goodbye." 

Afterward,  Fujimori  reported  that 
Palermo  and  Cerpa  — who  had  a 
I brief  conversation  by  two-way  radio 
I this  morning  — had  discussed  the 


possibility  of  resuming  talks  soon. 
But  even  if  the  communication 
revives  over  the  next  few  dap.  all 
indications  are  that  the  crisis  will 
take  weeks  and  possibly  months  to 
resolve. 

Fujimori  appeared  prepared  to 
handle  a long  siege  and  said  he 
was  not  worried  that  a lengthy 
crisis  would  give  political  oppo- 
nents an  opportunity  to  attack  his 
administration,  as  some  here  are 
predicting. 


Record  Unemployment  Sparks  Fears  of  German  Unrest 


| William  Prozdlak  In  Berlin 

THE  GERMAN  government 
last  week  said  that  un- 
employment has  surged  to 
the  highest  level  since  World 
War  II.  The  announcement 
triggered  warnings  from 
economists  and  opposition 
leaders  thnt  Europe’s  most 
severe  jobs  crisis  since  the 
1930s  could  trigger  n fresh 
outbreak  of  strikes  and  social 
turmoil. 

The  report  offered  little 
hope  Hint  the  continent's 
economic  powerhouse  would 
be  able  to  pull  out  of  its  tnilspin 
in  the  near  future.  Germany 
is  Huddled  with  some  of  the 
highest  labor  costs  and  most 
expensive  social  programs  in 
the  world,  which  have  dragged 
dawn  its  competitiveness  in  the 
global  economy. 

In  the  western  part  of  the 
country,  onerous  taxes  have 
depressed  investments  mid 
slowed  down  the  Intmduction 
of  modern  techno  lorn*.  In  the 
cast,  the  infusion  of  §700  bil- 
lion in  transfers  from  the  west 
has  replaced  a decrepit  commu- 
nist infra structure  but  failed  to 
generate  jobs.  In  some  of  the 
more  desolate  regions,  half  of 


the  active  population  is  out 
of  work. 

At  the  same  time,  austerity 
measures  designed  to  slash 
state  deficits  and  meet  the 
requirements  for  a European 
currency  by  1999  have  further 
soured  public  opinion  on  the 
idea  of  abandoning  the  mark  in 
favor  of  on  untested  Euro. 
Surveys  show  only  3 1 percent  of 
Germans  back  the  plan,  while  a 
hefty  majority  fears  it  will  erode 
(heir  living  standards. 

Seeking  to  repel  the  tide  of 
bad  news  by  putting  a brave  face 
on  Germany's  plight,  Chancellor 
Helmut  Kohl  said  he  diHccrned 
“positive  perspectives”  In  a 
weakening  Mark  (hut  should 
boost  exports  and  help  the 
government  achieve  Its  goal  of 
cutting  unemployment  hi  half 
by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

While  acknowledging  thnt 
the  present  situation  was  “not 
at  all  ncceptnblc”,  Kohl  said  he 
was  confident  that  the  trend 
could  be  reversed.  "1  think 
the  chances  for  recovery  rest 
on  a solid  basis,”  he  told  a press 
conference.  MI  see  no  reason  to 
give  up.  Creating  jobs  (9  still 
possible." 

But  Bernhard  Jagodn,  head  of 
the  federal  labor  office,  said  the 


economic  data  show  no  signs  of 
improving.  He  said  the  number 
of  jobless  -workers  will  surpass 
4.5  million  — or  1 1 percent  of 
the  labor  force  — by  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  undoubtedly 
climb  in  subsequent  months 
because  economic  prospects 
look  so  anemic. 

Economists  said  that  the 
freezing  weather  in  Germany 
and  much  of  Europe  for  the  last 
few  weeks  could  hamper  the 
construction  industry  so  much 
thnt  the  economy  would  contract 
at  least  until  the  spring. 

And  some  politicians  and 
economists  are  predicting  that 
unless  Germany’s  inflation- 
conscious  central  bank  softens 
its  reluctance  to  cut  interest 
rates  further  to  stimulate  the 
economy,  the  country’s  vaunted 
social  consensus  could  snap. 

“Maas  unemployment  is 
threatening  social  stability  in 
Germany,”  according  to  Ernst 
Schwandhold,  economics 
spokesman  for  the  opposition 
Social  Democrats.  ‘The 
government  lias  no  idea  of  what 
to  do  and  Is  only  making  vague 
promises  that  will  never  be 
fulfilled.” 

With  employers  arguing  (hat 
any  more  wage  concessions  will 


price  them  out  of  the  world 
market,  German  union  lenders 
have  been  contemplating  a 
massive  round  of  strikes  to 
press  their  demands  for  more 
jobs,  shorter  working  hours  and 
secure  pensions. 

In  the  east,  resentment  has 
reached  a flash  point  over 
tens  of  thousands  of  jobs  lost 
when  former  state  enterprises 
were  closed  in  the  name  of 
modernization.  Kurt 
Biedenkopf,  the  Christian 
Democratic  premier  in  Saxony, 
the  largest  state  in  the  former 
East  Germany,  said  recently 
that  violent  protests  could  soon 
explode  in  Dresden  and  other 
cities  where  joblessness  now 
exceeds  40  percent. 

Germany’s  weak  economy 
has  spawned  unprecedented 
political  tensions  within  the 
governing  alliance  that  Kohl 
has  headed  for  14  years.  The 
junior  partner  Free  Democrats 
have  threatened  to  bolt  unless 
the  governraeut  agrees  to 
substantial  tax  cuts,  including 
the  abolition  of  a 7.5  percent 
solidarity  tax  to  pay  for  aid  to 
the  east  But  Kohl  insists  that 
no  tax  package  can  be  approved 
until  new  ways  are  found  to 
cover  the  shortfall  In  revenues. 


China  Vetoes 
Guatemalan 
Peace  Force 


John  M.  Qoahko 

THE  DRIVE  to  end  36  years  of 
civil  war  in  Guatemala  suffered 
a setback  last  week  when  China  re- 
taliated against  the  Guatemalan  gov- 
ernment’s support  for  Taiwan  and 
vetoed  the  use  of  U.N.  peace- 
keepers to  supervise  the  recent 
peace  agreement  in  the  Central 
American  nation. 

China  was  the  lone  member  of 
the  15-nalion  Security  Council  to 
vote  against  a U.S.-sponsored 
resolution  calling  for  the  dispatch  of 
155  military  observers  to  oversee 
compliance  with  the  accord  signed 
| on  December  29  by  Guatemalan 
President  Alvaro  Arzu  and  left  is) 
rebel  leaders. 

The  agreement  calls  for  an  end  to 
the  conflict,  during  which  more 
than  100.000  people  have  been 
killed  and  40,000  more  have  disap- 
peared. If  hilly  implemented,  ii 
would  see  Guatemala  follow  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador  in  ending  the 
civil  wars  that  dominated  Central 
America  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

The  opposing  factions  had  looked 
to  the  United  Nations,  which  played 
an  important  role  in  bringing  about 
the  agreement,  to  ensure  compliance  ; 
with  key  provisions  such  as  disarm- 
ing the  rebel  forces  an«l  mdirn: 
atrocities  against  the  Indian  majority. 

Defeat  of  the  plan  for  U.N 
observers  means  that  there  will  be  ( 
no  impar  tial  force  to  assume  thi‘  : 
task.  . ; 

Prompting  Beijing’s  action  waste 
insistence  that  Taiwan  is  an  integral 
province  of  China  and  its  policy  ol 
opposing  any  country  that  main-] 
tains  ties  with  Taiwan.  Guatemala  is 
one  of  fewer  than  39  countries  in 
Central  America  and  Africa  that 
recognize  Taipei  instead  of  Beijing, 
primarily  because  they  receive  sub- 
stantial aid  from  Taiwan. 

As  one  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security  Council. 
China  has  the  power  of  veto.  It 
exercised  thnt  power  Inst  week  after 
extensive  negotiations  that  included 
mediation  by  the  United  Stales  and 
other  countries  friendly  to  Guate- 
mala failed  to  induce  the  Arzu 
government  to  make  conciliatory 
gestures  satisfactory  to  Beijing. 

It  was  the  first  Chinese  veto  of  a 
council  resolution  since  1972.  Until 
now,  the  mere  threat  of  a Chinese 
veto  has  been  sufficient  to  force  an 
offending  country  to  make  conces- 
sions. Last  year,  for  example,  China 
used  a threat  to  block  a U.N. 
keeping  force  for  Haiti  to  cause  tnai 
nation  to  put  the  brakes  on  its  devet 
oping  ties  with  Taiwan. 

The  Chinese  were  especially  in- 
censed by  Guatemala’s  four  yfars 
support  in  the  U.N.  General  Asse 
bly  for  Taiwan’s  bid  to  win  u.w- 
membership  as  a separate  rountOJ 
Further  aggravating  the  situs 
was  Guatemala's  action  m Inviting 
Taiwanese  representative  to  1 
December  29  signing  of  the  pe 
agreement  in  Guatemala  Gjty. 

"We  are  not  going  to  change^ 
friendship  with  Taiwan.  JW 
Miguel  Lamport,  the  Guatent  , 
ambassador  In  Washington,  | 
before  the  vote.  , nl 

He  said  Ilia  government  had 
a letter  to  the  Security  Coujj 
stating  dial  it  did  not  intend  to  in* 
vene  in  any  country’s  mterna  _ 
fairs.  But,  he  stressed,  that  wa 
far  as  Guatemala  intends  to 
making  a gesture  toward  Beijing^, 
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Japanese  Put  Bite  on  Officials’  Free  Lunch 


Taxpayers  are  hitting  back 
at  bureaucrats  accused  of 
squandering  money,  write 

Kevin  Sullivan  and 
Mary  Jordan  in  Tokyo 


MORE  THAN  100  times  in 
recent  months,  a Tokyo 
city  government  budget 
officer  has  answered  his  front  door 
to  find  unwanted  deliveries  waiting 
— hemorrhoid  cream,  wigs,  applica- 
tions for  a marriage  counseling 
service,  expensive  watches  — up  to 
eight  items  a day,  all  cash  on 
delivery. 

Police  say  the  mail-order  harass- 
ment is  the  work  of  an  angry  tax- 
luiycr  forging  the  bureaucrat’s 
tigunlure  to  order  the  nuisance 
Bunds.  The  motive:  The  bureaucrat 
is  a defendant  in  a lawsuit  filed  by 
Tokyo  residents  angry  that  city  offi- 
cials squandered  more  than  $7  mil- 
lion between  1993  tuid  1995  to  wine 
and  (line  each  other.  The  plaintiffs 
want  their  tax  money  back;  the 
prankster  wants  to  make  it  personal. 

‘Tliat’s  funny!  I'm  glad  this  person 
did  dial;  l hope  this  guy  learned  a 
lesson,"  said  Ayako  Hnnaznno,  a 
Tokyo  kindergarten  teacher,  reflect- 
ing public  disgust  and  an  aggressive 
. civic  activism  toward  bureau- 
■ > niiV  corruption. 

r filings  like  (Ids  used  to  be  un- 
] Iwanl  of  here.  Fnr  decades.  Japan’s 
■ arecr  public  servants  were  consiil- 
I 1 red  the  best  and  the  brightest  — 
’ "nly  the  lop  graduates  of  I he  top  uni- 
| vjrsiies  went  into  govern  men!  ser- 
i wv.  The  bureaucracy  here  has  far 
1 more  power  than  elected  politicians, 
\ public  servants  have  become  ac- 


customed to  an  unusual  level  of  re- 
spect — and  the  dinners,  drinks, 
gifts,  golf  outings  and  other  perks 
that  somewhere  along  the  way  be- 
came part  of  their  jobs. 

But  in  the  last  year,  public  respect 
for  bureaucrats  has  nose-dived  with 
a series  of  scandal  and  coverups,  A 
recent  Mainichi  Shimbun  newspa- 
per poll  found  that  only  10  percent  of 
respondents  thought  government 
bureaucrats  seek  to  fulfill  the  public 
good. 

Unprecedented  investigations  by 
citizens'  groups  have  disclosed  a 
torrent  of  sleaze.  It  Is  impossible  to 
pick  up  a newspaper  in  japan  these 
days  without  finding  a story  about 
bureaucratic  corruption,  from 
insider  stock  denis  at  the  elite 
Finance  Ministry  to  lavish  dinners 
for  tiie  officials  at  city  hails  across 
(he  nation. 

An  investigation  by  the  Yomiuri 
newspaper  disclosed  that  officials  in 
20  of  Japan’s  47  prefcclural  govern- 
ments squandered  more  than  $123 
million  last  year  on  officials  enter- 
taining other  officials,  fabricating  or 
padding  business  trips  or  hiring 
bogus  staff. 

Nine  prefectures  have  forced  offi- 
cials to  return  money.  Last  month, 
more  than  2,3n0  current  and  former 
Tokyo  city  employees,  including  a 
former  guvernor,  paid  back  a spend- 
ing bill  exceeding  *7  million  — in 
the  case  lh.it  prompted  the  mail- 
order harassment  of  the  city  budget 
official. 

On  Christinas  Day.  the  mayor  of 
Nagoya  and  other  city  officials  were 
ordered  to  repay  more  than  $9  mil- 
lion of  taxpayer  money  they  squan- 
dered; the  mayor  of  Toyoliashi  was 
given  a two-year  suspended  prison 


term  for  taking  bribes;  and 
Nobuharu  Okamitsu,  the  former  top 
bureaucrat  in  the  national  Health 
Ministry,  was  indicted. 

Okamitsu,  who  had  resigned  in 
November,  was  charged  with 
accepting  more  than  $530,000  in 
bribes  from  a nursing  home  contrao 
tor  in  return  for  $3  million  in  con- 
tracts. The  alleged  bribes  included 
free  use  of  a car  and  house,  free  ren- 
ovation of  his  condominium  and  a 
golf  club  membership  worth  more 
than  $110,000. 

Corruption  among  Japan’s  politi- 
cians and  bureaucrats  is  not  new, 
but  the  public's  aggressive  response 
is.  People  once  accepted  govern- 
ment greed  and  graft  with  a shrug  of 
resignation.  Japan  lias  always  line!  a 
shortage  of  advocates  for  con- 
sumers <uid  taxpayers:  n Ralph 
Nador-style  crusader  lias  never  | 
caught  on  in  n nation  accustomed  to 
accepting  whatever  its  leaders  dish 
out.  But  now.  with  the  national  eco- 
nomy leaner  ami  personal  budgets 
tighter,  an  energized  public  is 
demanding  more  accountability. 

In  a display  of  civic  activism  (hat 
the  Asahi  Evening  News  lias  de- 
scribed ns  "a  milestone  in  the  his- 
tory of  local  government."  citizens’ 
groups  have  fifed  lawsuits  all  over 
tile  country  demanding  die  return 
of  squandered  funds. 

In  Min-  case  in  Niigata  prefecture, 
four  local  feireauerafs  spent  abntil 
ftUiini  on  an  evening's  I'litertnin- 
nicni  fur  nine  national  government 
officials.  Local  officials.  traditionally 
lavish  entertainment  <>n  national  of- 
ficials who  dole  mu  mmiey  for  juiMic 
works  and  oilier  local  projects.  F.vmi 
$l.ww  per  1 arson  for  dinner  appar- 
ently seemed  acceptable  to  du-  bu- 


reaucrats — until  the  public  spot- 
light was  turned  on. 

Masaru  Sato,  head  of  the  group 
that  sued  in  Niigata  Prefecture,  said 
that  people  are  fed  up  with  bureau- 
crats brazenly  spending  millions  on 
entertainment.  ’’Arrogance  is  part  of 
it,”  Sato  said.  'Their  mentality  is  that 
even  though  there  is  a red  light,  if 
we  all  cross  the  street  us  a group 
there  is  nothing  to  be  scared  of.” 

The  public  outcry  over  bureau- 
cratic corruption  lias  reached  Prime 
Minister  Ryutaro  Hashimolo,  who 
called  (lie  recent  spnte  of  scandals 
"shameful"  and  issued  a rare  scold- 
ing of  government  workers  when  be 
addressed  parliament  in  November. 

As  n result  of  the  oulcry.  the  na- 
tional and  iucal  governments  Are 
[Kissing  tougher  expense-account 
regulations  as  well  as  freedom-of- 
in formation  laws  to  allow  taxpayers 
greater  access  to  bureaucrats'  spend- 
ing records.  Critics  say  the  regula- 
tions do  not  go  fnr  enough  — that 
many  local  governments  still  refuse 
to  disclose*  how  public  money  is 
*i>cni  on  entertainment,  for  example. 

The  service  industry  has  pleaded 
with  some  Iucal  governments  not  to 
be  too  strict.  Some  restaurants  and 
liars  near  local  and  national  govern- 
ment centers  say  public  scrutiny  is 
killing  business.  Ami  (he  bureau- 
crats dicinsrlvcs  aii*  begging  for  un- 
derstanding. 

Japanese  culture'  is  built  on  per- 
sonal relationships. I tin*  ties  ar«* 

lubricated  with  liquor  ami  loud. 
Japanese  corporations  spent  about 
$ billion  last  year  on  food,  drink, 
golf  club  membership- mu)  oilier  ex- 
penses. according  to  figures  re- 
leased last  month  by  the  National 
Tax  Administration.  Bureaucrats  say 


it  would  be  unfair,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  to  exclude  (hem  suddenly 
from  tiie  expense-account  culture. 

"I  think  it  is  outrageous  to  have 
government  officials  hosting  din- 
ners involving  geishas,”  said  one 
high-ranking  bureaucrat,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified.  "But  to  deprive 
them  of  the  initiative  of  hosting 
some  eating  and  drinking  occasions 
within  tiie  limits  of  common  sense,  f 
think  that  is  wrong.” 

Bureaucrats  generally  earn  less 
than  their  peers  iu  private  industry, 
even  though  they  may  have  had  far 
more  distinguished  academic  back- 
grounds. The  average  45-year-old 
national  government  bureaucrat  in  a 
middle  manager’s  job  earns 
$ 100,000  a year.  While  that  i9  higher 
than  n counterpart  in  the  United 
Slates,  the  money  doesn’t  go  ns  far; 
in  Japan,  a cup  of  coffee  can  easily 
cost  $<i.  The  average  condominium 
in  greater  Tokyo  is  small,  about  690 
square  feel,  and  costs  about 
$31)3,000. 

Even  the  highest-ranking  govern- 
ment bureaucrats  generally  live  in 
modest  governnu -lit -owned  housing, 
'litis  imbalance  causes  resentment 
among  some  bureaucrats,  who  feel 
that  their  elite  status  entitles  them  to 
a decent  expense  account.  "If  you 
destroy  the  whole  process  of  bu- 
reaucrats joining  the  accepted  prac- 
tices uf  Japanese  society,  (hat  goes 
loo  far."  said  the  government 
worker.  "If  you  push  it  ln«  hard, 
clearly  the  best  people  will  nut  be 
attracted  to  government  service." 

For  Sato,  the  citizen  activist,  tin* 
biireuiicrals’  lament  is  lame: -It’s  lil;<- 
l lu-y  \v;m  1 lo  justify  stealing.’ 

‘Tltese  things  ai«*  becoming  ipiiie 
normal  in  diem.”  said  Mitsui ■ 
( Ami  nil.  it;;,  who  imib  an  imp»n- 
export  business,  ‘ h is  really  scary 
dial  many  of  them  dou'l  feel  guilty 
about  it." 


Rainforest 
Theme  Is 
A Winner 


1 Anthony  Falola 1 

PAST  THE  Magic  Mushroom  I 
juice  bar,  not  far  from  the  ani- 
rcialronic  talking  trees  and  the  fake 
■j  JurVg]e  mist,  around  the  corner  from 
I the  live  macaws  and  the  plastic  palm 
fronds  and  rows  of  ihented  mer- 
chandise. lies  the  entrance  to  the 
Rain  Forest  Cafe. 

And  if  that  new  McLean,  Virginia, 
restaurant  can't  satisfy  your  appetite 
for  tiie  rain  forest,  why,  just  look 
around,  last  summer,  beverage 
maker  Mistic  Brands  Inc.  began 
Wenching  the  thirst  of  parched 
tree-huggers  with  a new  juice  line 
railed  Rain  Forest  Nectars.  And 
(or  the  environmentally  minded  con- 
tractor, several  lumber  companies 
,n  California  are  now  marketing 
ethically  chopped  tropical  rain 
forest  timber. 

There’s  Ben  & Jerry’s  Rain 
forest  Crunch  Ice  Cream,  Tropical 
v°urce’9  Chocolate  Grips,  rain 
forest-themed  cosmetics,  Swiss  Van- 
illa and  Extracts  of  the  Rain  Forest 
shampoo,  and  more. 

indeed,  while  the  natural  rain 
forest  might  be  disappearing  rapidly 
, 1 toe  globe's  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere, in  the  United  States  the 
business  version  is  proliferating, 
-o.  companies  have  caught  jungle 
ever,  bottling  and  selling,  packag- 
K and  re-packaging  just  about  any- 
iing  wilh  a rain  forest  theme, 
apjtelfzing  on  tfie  apparent  soft 
>h  the  American  consumer's 


Jungle  fever . . . while  the  natural  rain  forest  is  disappearing  rapidly  from  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  in 
tiie  U.S.  the  business  version  is  booming  photograph:  emily  buchanan 


heart  for  protecting  habitats  — and 
for  preserving  enough  oxygen  for 
future  shoppers  to  breathe. 

The  rain  forest  tiieme  is  a branch 
of  tiie  1990s'  green  marketing  move- 
ment, in  which  companies  stress 
that  their  products  are  environmen- 
tally friendly.  Today,  tiie  rain  forest 
image  is  worth  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion in  annual  sales  in  America,  and 
with  an  array  of  recently  launched 
products,  analysts  expect  the  num- 
ber to  grow  rapidly. 

The  theme  “taps  into  consumer 
Interest  in  the  environment  that's 


become  big  since  the  early  1990s," 
said  Jason  Clay,  a former  marketing 
executive  who  helped  launch 
several  environment-related  prod- 
ucts In  the  early  1990s.  People  often 
feel  they're  making  n positive 
impact  on  the  environment  wlten 
they  purchase  these  products." 

Federal  officials  say  that’s  not 
alwnys  the  case.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
charged  Benckiser  Consumer  Ifrod- 
ucts,  maker  of  EarthRite  household 
cleaners,  with  falsely  claiming  that  a 
portion  of  its  profits  was  being  chan- 


neled to  rain  forest  preservationists. 
Benckiser  settled  the  case. 

Some  environmentalists,  mean- 
while, argue  thnt  companies  that  do 
make  donations  do  so  only  in  tpken 
amounts. 

"There  is  unquestionably  ram- 
pant greenwashing  going  on/'.said 
Randall  Hayes,  executive  director  0/ 
tile  Son  Francisco-based  Rain  For- 
est Action  Network.  ‘,‘1  tliink  these 
companies  should  be  - held  up . to 
some  sort  of  public  accountability.  If 
they're  selling  tiie  rain  forest,,  they 
should  be  asked  to  produce  infor- 


mation on  how  much  they're  actu- 
ally doing  to  preserve  it.” 

Many  companies  concede  that 
the  main  point  is  to  make  a buck. 

Take  die  Rain  Forest  Cafe,  cre- 
ated by  marketing  entrepreneur 
Steve  Schussler.  Today,  the  com- 
pany operates  six  locations,  includ- 
ing sites  at  the  Walt  Disney  World 
Village  in  Kissimmee,  Florida,  and 
(lie  one  in  McLean  that  opened  in 
September.  During  its  most  recent 
quarter,  the  company  posted  profits 
of  $15.7  million,  up  from  $3.1  million 
during  the  same  period  last  year. 

“T Ye're  in  this  for  business 
purposes,"  said  Schussler,  who 
launched  the  idea  after  turning  his  I 
home  into  a mock  rain  forest  to  con- 
vince investors  the  concept  could 
take  root.  “We  call  it  the  .. . ’E’s’  — 
entertainment . , . environment  and 
earning  a return  on  investment.” 

The  company  does  not  donate 
money  from  profits  to  preservation 
groups,  but  it  doe9  donate  several 
thousand  dollars  a year  from  coins 
thrown  into  the  wishing  wells  at  the 
restaurants.  Its  staff  also  conducts 
rain  forest  "educational  programs" 
at  neighborhood  schools. 

Some  companies  do  provide 
money  directly  from  profits  to  rain 
forest  projects.  In  June,  Mistic 
Brands  launched  a line  of  rain 
forest-themed  juices,  hoping  to  cap- 
ture a larger  segment  of  the  12-  to 
34-year-old  market  — the  one,  ex- 
perts say,  for  which  environmental 
themes  appeal  most.  As  part  of  tiie 
launch,  tiie  company  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  Nature  Conservancy.  10  cento 
per  case  of  beverage  sold,  for  a min- 
imum of  $50,000  this  year  and  a 
minimum  of  $235,000  over  several 
years. 

Environment,  page  24 
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The  Fat  of  the  Land 


Jonathan  Yardley 

LOSING  IT:  America's  Obsession 
with  Weight  And  the  Industry 
That  Feeds  on  It 
By  Laura  Fraser 
Dutton.  328pp.  $24.95 

LAURA  FRASER  is  here  to 
say,  to  thee  and  me:  Lighten 
up!  Obsessing  about  weight, 
she  says,  is  pointless,  counter- 
productive and  self-destructive. 
That  she  is  absolutely  right  makes  it 
not  a bit  easier  to  believe  her,  for 
her  message  runs  contrary  to 
everything  else  our  culture  would 
have  us  believe. 

On  the  question  of  weight  as  on 
so  many  other  rnntlere,  America  is 
terminally  wrird.  On  flic  one  hand  it 
insists  liml  only  (inn  ix  genuinely 
beautiful,  u message  reinforced  by 
muss  media  that  fawn  over  iteiicil- 
thin  female  nun  Ids  and  impossibly 
trim  inn le  movie  stars  and  athletes 
as  well  as  hy  n food  industry  that 
lias  tin  ned  “lo-cal"  and  “fat  free” 
into  easli  cows.  Yet  on  the  other 
hand  tin-  dominant  ingredients  nr 
(he  American  diet  are  high  in  calo- 
rics mid  fat.  and  the  weight  of  the 
average  American  bulks  ever  larger 
year  after  year  after  year.  On  I lie 
une  hand  we  talk  incessantly  about 
weight  and  spend  staggering 
mm  hi  i Us  of  it  mi  try  trying  to  get  rid 
ut  it.  yet  on  tin*  other  hand  we  are 
probably  the  fullest  mil  inn  on  earth, 
(iolignre. 

Fraser  is  less  interested  in  figur- 
ing than  in  reiwrting.  She  is  belter 
on  the  whals  than  on  the  whys.  but 
that  is  a forgivable  shortcoming  in 
what  is  otherwise  a sound  and  infor- 
mative tour  thruugh  die  darkest 
recesses  of  what  site  calls  Diet! and, 
die  basic  character  of  which  she 
defines  at  the  outset: 

“Nearly  half  of  all  American 


women,  and  a quarter  of  all  men, 
diet . . . Most  diets,  several  studies 
have  shown,  don't  work  for  at  least 
nine  out  of  ten  people,  who  will  just 
regain  the  weight.  (People  who  lose 
weight  on  their  own  and  aren’t 
counted  in  medical  studies  seem  to 
do  slightly  better  at  keeping  the 
pounds  off.)  Still,  we  keep  trying, 
and  collectively  we  spend  an  esti- 
mated $34  to  $50  billion  a year  on 
dieting  — that’s  about  the  gross 
national  product  of  Ireland  — which 
comes  down  to  roughly  $500  a year 
per  dieter.  Despite  our  efforts,  we 
are  still  gaining  weight:  In  the  past 
decade,  the  average  American  adult 
has  put  on  eight  pounds." 

The  ideal  of  thinness,  as  Fraser 
and  many  others  have  pointed  out. 
is  relatively  recent.  The  Victorians 
celebrated  the  well-padded 
physique,  and  the  robber  barons 
measured  their  success  nt  their 
waistlines.  But  around  the  turn  of 
ihc  century,  an  evolutionary  chain 
began  that  van  from  the  plump 
Lillian  Russell  to  the  athletic  Gibson 
Girl  to  the  boyish  flapper  to  the 
“ubiquitous  ideal"  of  Barbie,  with 
“proportions  impossible  for  ordi- 
nary women  to  attain."  For  all 
Americans,  but  for  women  most 
especially,  thinness  became  nt  once 
iiiandntory  and  elusive. 

The  industry  that  soon  settled 
tlown  to  cater  to  and  profit  front  this 
enduring  contradiction  is  all  too 
well-known  to  most  of  us.  but  Fraser 
provides  an  illuminating  tour.  She 
presents  a parade  of  diet  doctors 
mid  gurus,  from  .lack  Uil-aune  to 
Kerman  Tarnower  to  Demi  Ornish 
to  Susan  Powler;  she  explores  the 
underworld  of  diet  fraud,  with  Us 
“long  history  ...  full  of  colorful 
American  character  types:  confi- 
dence men,  hucksters,  shady 
doctors  and  fly-by-night  entrepre- 
neurs": she  examines  the  corporate 


interests  that  roll  out  diet  and  fat- 
bee  food  or  food  "products,"  though 
she  is  oddly  silent  about  aspartame: 
she  visits  (and  enrolls  in)  some  of 
the  more  notable  commercial  diet 
groups,  Weight  Watchers  and  Jenny 
Craig  among  them;  and  she  ex- 
plores the  scientific,  academic  and 
industrial  world  of  "bariatric  physi- 
cians" and  “obesity  research." 

It  is  hardly  a pretty  picture.  The 
sum  of  all  (his  labor  is  a system 
determined  upon  "proving  that 
everyone  is  at  an  increased  risk  of 
dying  early  if  they  aren't  super-thin, 
frightening  people  into  going  on 
starvation  diets  to  reach  an  improb- 
able weight,  and  ignoring  reams  of 
studies  that  demonstrate  there  are 
much  more  sophisticated  ways  of 
looking  :U  health  risks."  F.ven 
among  relatively  serious  ami  re- 
sponsible people  who  know  that 
diets  simply  do  not  work  — at  least 
nut  diets  as  the  interconnected 
interests  of  commercial  clubs  and 
food  products  define  them  — she 
finds  u prevailing  assumption  that, 
as  one  reformed  dieter  put  it,  “diet- 
ing doesn’t  work,  but  we  don't  want 
to  discourage  people  from  doing  it." 

This  is  hypocritical  indeed,  but  it 
is  a clumsy  way  of  saying  that  even 
if  the  stereotypical  American  "diet" 
is  a fraud,  the  question  of  weight  is 
far  from  unimportant.  What  Fraser 
calls  "the  new  paradigm  about 
weight"  — it  “encourages  people  to 


The  Decade  That  Won't  Go  Away 


Lewis  L.  Gould 

OUR  WAR:  What  We  Did  in  Vietnam 
and  What  It  Did  to  Ua 
By  David  Harris 
Times  Books.  191pp.  $21 

REASSESSING  THE  SIXTIES: 
Debating  the  Political  and 
Cultural  Legacy 
Edited  by  Stephen  Macedo 
Norton.  320pp.  $25 

MAKING  PEACE  WITH  THE  ‘60s 
By  David  Burner  Princeton 
University  Press.  322pp.  $29.95 

THE  L9£50s  are  now  the  dark 
bloody  ground  of  American 
history.  Conservatives  regard  the 
decade  as  the  time  when  the  nation 
went  irrevocably  wrong  in  pursuit  of 
big  government,  the  Great  Society, 
feminism  and  affirmative  action. 
Liberals  see  it  ns  an  era  of  overdue 
sexual  liberation,  antiwar  protest, 
and  civil  rights  dcrmmst nil  ions  that 
made  for  a better  and  more  equi- 
table society. 

Hie  t itltiir.il  wars  that  raged  30 
years  ago  still  resonate  in  these 
three  books  that  reexamine  the  big 
issues  of  the  WfiOs.  Each  of  them, 
whatever  its  conclusions  about  the 
decade,  assumes  that  liberalism 
dominated  the  period  and  that 
conservatives  were  a minor  ele- 
ment. Thai  makes  these  books  valu- 
able documents  of  the  in  ten  si  ly  of 
feeling  that  still  surrounds  the 
I9d0s,  but  it  leaves  important 
aspects  of  those  years  unexploied. 


The  most  impassioned  book  is 
Our  War,  David  Harris’s  combina- 
tion memoir-jeremiad  about  Viet- 
nam. A leading  antiwar  activist, 
Harris  remains  convinced  that  the 
Vietnam  War  represented  a monu- 
mental historical  mistake,  but  two 
elements  lessen  the  force  of  his 
polemic.  First,  some  of  the  specific 
episodes  he  recalls  are  revisited 
from  Dreams  Die  Hard,  itis  1982 
book  on  peace  activist  Allard 
Lowenstein  and  his  friend-turned- 
murderer  David  Sweeney.  Second, 
he  interprets  Vietnam  policymaking 
with  little  reference  to  the  historical 
literature  on  Lyndon  Johnson  and 
Ills  administration  that  offers  a less 
demonic  picture  of  why  Vietnam 
occurred.  Harris  is  also  selective  in 
his  targets;  for  instance.  John  F. 
Kennedy’s  part  in  the  Vietnam 
quagmire  gets  only  glancing 
attention. 

In  searching  for  the  historical 
roots  of  tile  national  tragedy  in  Viet- 
nam, Harris  concludes  that  John 
Wayne  was  a key  element  because 
nf  the  masculine  bravado  he  in- 
spired in  American  society.  "He  was 
just  n movie  actor."  says  Harris,  "but 
f cannot  imagine  the  war  without 
him.*’  As  an  explanation  this  is  at 
best  simplistic,  but  it  touches  on  n 
truth  that  Harris  otherwise  over- 
looks. Many  of  the  altitudes  that 
Harris  blames  for  Vietnam  arose 
from  a basic  national  conservatism 
thnt  limited  how  policymakers  could 
respond  to  the  perceived  Commu- 
nist threat  from  North  Vietnam. The 


war  in  Southeast  Asia  is  only  a back- 
ground theme  in  Reassessing  The 
Sixties,  a collection  of  essays  edited 
by  Stephen  Macedo.  Instead,  the 
major  issues  covered  are  changes  in 
gender  roles,  the  nation's  univer- 
sities and  race  relations.  The 
conservative  authors  who  are  rep- 
resented — Harvey  Mansfield, 
Jeremy  Rabkin  and  Walter  Berns  — 
are  more  interested  in  refighting 
the  19609  than  in  reappraising  the 
impact  of  the  period.  Other  contrib- 
utors, such  as  Alan  Wolfe  on  the 
universities  and  Randall  Kennedy 
on  black  power,  take  a more  mea- 
sured tone  that  attempts  some 
degree  of  historical  perspective. 
Several  of  the  essays,  such  as  those 
by  Martha  Nussbaum  and  Anita 
LaFrance  Allen,  infuse  a personal 
dimension  that  will  make  them  valu- 
able to  readers  seeking  insights  on 
how  the  1960s  changed  the  atti- 
tudes of  while  and  African-American 
women. 

Like  Harris’s  book,  however. 
Reassessing  'rhe  Sixties  (rents  the 
decade  as  something  experienced 
primarily  by  those  on  the  left.  Shel- 
don Wolin’s  essay  on  "post-modern 
conservatism"  and  the  1960s  is 
more  about  how  present-day  conser- 
vatives view  the  decade  than  what 
the  right  was  doing  during  the  yenrs 
of  the  Great  Society.  For  all  the  value 
of  these  essays  iu  recapturing  the 
spirit  and  contentiousness  of  the 
time,  they  seem  incomplete  and 
historically  removed  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  decade. 


ILLUSTRATION:  SARAH  ALB  EE 

stop  dieting,  to  develop  lifelong 
healthy  eating  and  exercise  habits 
instead,  and  to  accept  whatever 
weight  they  end  up  with"  — is  ad- 
mirable, but  one  need  only  look  nt 
the  human  evidence  all  around  us  to 
understand  that  it  is  a paradigm  still 
in  search  of  a following. 

Still,  the  essential  drift  of 
Fraser's  reportage  and  her  argu- 
ment is  on  target.  Dieting  as  most 
Americans  practice  it  does  them  far 
more  harm  than  good.  Yo-yo 
weight  shifts  are  generally  believed 
in  responsible  quarters  to  pul  the 
body  at  greater  risk  than  steady  if 
moderate  overweight,  nnd  many  of 
the  food  products  low  in  fat  nnd 
calories  are  poor  eating  and  inade- 
quate nutrition. 

In  what  is  generally  a sensible 
ami  balanced  presentation.  Fraser 
skips  too  quickly  over  one  impor- 
tant element.  However  fraudulent 
and  exploitative  many  inhabitants  of 
Diet  land  may  be,  most  of  them 
could  not  have  got  where  they  are 
without  the  eager  cooperation  of  the 
press.  Most  of  these  media  people 
know  as  little  about  nutrition  ami 
biology  as  the  rest  of  us.  but  this 
does  not  prevent  them  from  acting 
as  messengers  of  false  hope  and 
inner  panic.  The  media  worship 
thinness  and  shamelessly  promote 
impossible  means  of  achieving  it.  In 
Dietland.  they  are  as  much  at  fault 
I as  nnyone  else. 


David  Burner,  a distinguished 
historian  of  American  liberalism, 
provides  a better  overview  in 
Making  Peace  With  The  ’60s.  The 
book  reflects  Burner’s  scholarly 
strengths:  He  has  mastered  rhe 
large  volume  of  recent  historical 
writing  on  the  period,  has  thought 
carefully  about  the  major  issues, 
and  makes  some  fascinating  con- 
nections among  the  civil  rights 
movement,  the  Beats,  and  the 
student  rebellions  in  the  middle  of 
the  decade. 

The  book  is  freshest  and 
strongest  in  the  areas  outside  of  pol- 
itics. The  chapter  on  the  evolution 
of  the  civil  rights  from  nonviolence 
to  black  power  is  very  well  done, 
while  the  material  on  the  student 
revolutions  pulls  together  the  expe- 
riences of  many  campuses  into  a 
lucid  narrative.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  treatment  of  John  F.  Kennedy  is 
overly  kind,  and  the  discussion  of 
the  Great  Society  and  the  Johnson 
administration’s  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam covers  familiar  ground. 

As  the  1960s  recede  and  the  baby 
boomers  age,  it  may  be  possible  to 
look  at  that  troubled  decade  in  a 
more  calm  and  measured  way.  For 
the  present,  the  social  and  cultural 
passions  that  stirred  the  United 
States  from  the  end  of  Dwight 
Elsenhower’s  term  to  the  onset  of 
Watergate  seem  hs  intense  a9  ever. 
Anyone  wishing  to  understand  why 
the  1960s  have  not  achieved  histori- 
cal rest  will  find  these  three  books 
stimulating  and  thought-provoking 
guides  to  a period  whose  divisive 
and  corrosive  effects  can  be  seen  in 
the  recent  presidential  election. 
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Hardcovers 

Non-Fiction 

Imaginary  Animals,  edited 
by  Charles  Sullivan  (Abrams 
$22.96)  ' i 

SULLIVAN’S  book  is  ostensibly 
aimed  at  young  readers,  b*t 
adults  will  likely  find  much  to  enjw 
here.  Of  course  Sullivan  simply  mat 
be  referring  to  the  young  in  sp& 
The  author  explores  the  idea  of  an! 
mals  who  live  only  in  the  imaging 
tion,  as  described  in  the  musingsof 
poets  and  painters.  Sullivan,  an 
associate  dean  at  Georgetown 
University,  charted  similar  watery 
a previous  book,  Imaginary  Car- 
dens, and  knows  whereof  |> 
speaks.  The  world  unfolding  on  Sul  | 
iivan’s  pages  is  multicolored  and ! i 
whimsical,  enhanced  by  his  inugi- ; 
native  pairings  of  poems  nnd  pan- 1 j 
ing9.  For  example,  Richard  Wilbur's 
dream  journey  on  horseback  i- 
accompanied  perfectly  by  Man 
Chagall’s  “The  Poet  Reclininjj,' 
rendered  in  muted  tones. 

The  Letters  Of  Matthew  Arnold, 
Volume  1: 1829-1869,  edited  by 
Cecil  Y.  Lang  (University  Prey 
of  Virginia,  $60)  1 

vyiiu’u  iiw  ihuucut  ! 

\ V cnbiT-mindi  i|  Virfmijii  j 

and  critic  Mailing  Arnold.  Min. 
in  the  edilyiny  puwi-r  nf  lib»-nl  • i 
ratimi  and  high  ciiluuw 
si-iim'  of  Ihiiimh ’■  This  v<iluui<- -• 
Idlers  Miggi-sls  dim  th«*  with* • 
“Dover  Beach"  — tin-  |j*mn 
known  to  every  sclumlhny  — iu-1 
rather  dry  wil.  Writing  l«»  a frirr 
who  was  off  ^.limiting  bird?,  j 
year-old  Arnold  rnnum-iiirJ  'b. 
he’d  given  up  hunting  hiin-ei  ‘ 
shall  never  look  along  tile  * 
tube  again.  I exited;  however., 
will  be  no  great  blessing  t*' 
brute  creation,  as  l never  uectlto- 
them." 

Marginalized  In  The  Middle, 
by  Alan  Wolfe  (University  of 
Chicago  Press,  $27.60) 

WHAT  role  should  the  social 
critic  play  iu  America  in  we 
1990s?  That  question  informs®* 
collection  of  essays  by  a 
social  critic.  Wolfe  begins  wun  » 
look  back  nt  the  so-called  gw*11 1 
age  of  American  social  criticism  * . 
the  1950s  and  ’60s.  when  social  ci*  j 
ics  considered  themselves  sow  | 
scientists,  and  goes  on  to  examme 
how  social  criticism  tackles  today 
pressing  social  issues  (race,  glider, 
welfare,  immigration,  educatiotu- 
argues  that  social  critics 
exhibit  an  unfortunate  tendency® 
put  politics  ahead  of  honest 
tual  endeavor.  Ultimately  the  w 

is  a plea  for  a return  to  liberal 
leftist)  thinking,  an  insistence  ^ i 
the  value  of  "social  criticism  wp1 
politics."  ___ ; 

American  Discoveries:  ; 

Scouting  the  First  Cobb  ■w* 
Coast  Recreational  Trail,  W 
Ellen  Dudley  and  Eric  SMborg 
(Mountaineers  Book®! 

THIS  book  records  the  5# 
mile  trek  Dudley  and 
undertook  to  map  out  the  Ame 
Discovery  TVail,  *g 

ocean  to  ocean  across  twciw 
and  sampling  some  of  he 
scenery,  history,  and  cull  . 
country  bad  to  offer."  Th*  ^ 
now  married  and  living  in  th  ^ 
ington,  D.C.,  area,  devote 
space  to  the  colorful  charade™  . 
encountered  as  they  do  to  u***  , 
blaring  efforts.  ^ 
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Prodigal  son  returns  to  the  Apple  corps 


For  nerds,  it’s  as  If  John 
Lennon  had  come  back 
and  reunited  the  Beatles, 
says  Karlin  Lilllngton 

TWO  STORIES  have  domi- 
nated the  news  in  northern 
California  over  die  past  few 
weeks,  and  both  involve  acts  of  God. 
One  is  die  catastrophic  flooding  in 
the  upper  half  of  the  slate.  The 
other  is  the  return,  after  11  years,  of 
co-founder  Steven  P Jobs  to  Apple 
Computer.  Front-page  headlines  in 
San  jose  and  San  Francisco  blared 
the  pre-Christmas  announcement 
that  Apple  had  paid  $400  million  for 
NeXT.  Jobs's  software  company. 
The  ini | lending  return  of  the  prodi- 
gal father  had  online  chat  rooms 
sizzling  and  provided  plenty  of  cubi- 
cle-chat for  die  computer  minions 
working  their  anti-social  hours  up 
and  down  Silicon  Valley. 

Few  had  seen  the  announcement 
coming.  Apple  had  been  talking  to 
Be  Inc,  another  software  developer 
run  by  one  of  die  company’s  former 
stars,  Jean-Louis  Gassee.  The  talk 
was  about  acquiring  Be’s  operating 
system  to  rejuvenate  the  geriatric 
Mac  OS,  and  analysis  expected 
Apple  to  announce  a merger  at  last 
writ’s  Macworld  Expo  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  annual  Mac  lovefest. 

According  to  a NeXT  employee, 
Apple  took  a look  at  the  NeXT  oper- 
ating system,  OpenSlep,  to  gain 
some  bargaining  power  against  Be. 
But  then  it  came  back  for  a second 
look,  and  clinched  a deal  so  fast  that 
even  NeXT  employees  were  left 
Winking  in  astonishment.  "On  Tues- 
day [December  171,  we  were  called 
in  and  told:  This  is  just  a rumour 
I because  of  the  Be  deal'.  By  Friday  it 
1 was  done,"  he  said.  The  initial  con- 
tact was  made  by  a gutsy  NeXT 
manager  — behind  Jobs’9  back. 

Last  week  in  San  Francisco,  Apple 
revealed  the  details  of  its  strategy, 
promising  to  deliver  "significant  and 
regularly  scheduled  upgrades  to  the 
current  Mac  OS  while  accelerating 
development  of  a new  and  advanced 
operating  system".  The  new  operat- 
ing system,  known  as  Rhapsody  and 
due  to  be  delivered  to  developers 


Steve  Jobs  (right),  back  uftcr  a deende,  with  Apple's  chairman  Gil  Amelia 
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later  this  year  and  to  customers 
within  12  months,  will  be  compatible 
with  existing  Mac  software.  Gil 
Amelio,  Apple’s  chairman  and  chief 
executive,  also  announced  the  re- 
lease of  Mac  OS  7.6,  an  update  of  the 
current  operating  system. 

The  event  began  spectacularly 
with  a trailer  for  Independence  Day, 
in  which  arch  nerd  Jeff  Goldblum 
saves  the  world  by  hacking  into  alien 
spaceships  from  a Macintosh  Power- 
Book.  Goldblum  then  stepped  on  to 
the  stage  to  introduce  Amelio.  To  an 
expectant  star-studded  auditorium  of 
several  thousand,  the  Apple  boss 
made  a master  showman's  pilch  for 
the  survival  of  the  only  computer  to 
have  a fan  club  of  millions.  Over  two 
and  a half  hours,  twice  the  scheduled 
length,  a casually  dressed  Amelio 
brandished  impressive  Mac  prod- 
ucts and  forthcoming  Mac  features, 
demonstrated  by  top  executives 
from  the  likes  of  Netscape.  Corel, 
Sun  Microsystems  and  even  Micro- 
soft Peter  Gabriel  showed  off  a rock 
video  produced  on  a Mac. 

In  an  extraordinary  display,  Ame- 
lio  bared  Apple’s  soul,  offered  mm 
culpas,  and  promised  a more  open 
relationship  with  software  develop- 
ers and  customers.  Both  Apple 
founders,  Jobs  and  Steve  Wozniak, 
received  standing  ovations.  Devel- 
opers in  the  audience  "ooh-ed  and 


anlt-cd”  as  Jobs  pul  the  NeXT  oper- 
ating system  through  its  paces. 
"We’re  going  to  provide  relevant, 
compelling  solutions  that  customers 
can  only  gel  from  Apple,"  he  said. 

For  the  computing  world,  it’s  as  if 
John  Lennon  came  back  and  decided 
to  reunite  the  Beatles.  The  boyish 
Jobs,  aged  41.  even  looks  vaguely 
Lennonish.  A charismatic  visionary, 
Jobs  also  acquired  a reputation  for 
arrogance  and  a management  style 
best  avoided  by  the  weak  of  heart. 

But  at  least  Jobs  has  never  been 
accused  of  being  dull.  In  a world 
dominated  by  putty-toned  machines 
and  by  what  one  Valley  programmer 
calls  "the  Microsoft  Borg  collective", 
Jobs  is  as  colourful  as  Apple's  rain- 
bow icon.  “Sieve's  return  is  very, 
very  important,”  said  an  Apple  em- 
ployee. "What  has  this  man  to  offer? 
JubI  try  to  think  of  another  company 
with  5 per  cent  market  9hare  where  a 
spokesman  gets  a9  much  attention." 

Along  with  the  mercurial  Jobs. 
Apple  acquires  NeXT  assets  that  en- 
able it  to  tick  off  a number  of  items 
on  its  corporate  wish  list:  a robust  op- 
erating system,  OpenStep;  an  array 
of  Web  technologies;  plenty  of  appli- 
cations; and  an  established  customer 
base.  But  Apple  also  needs  a dy- 
namic new  approach  to  inspire  buy- 
ers and  bring  software  developers 
back  into  the  fold.  Without  software, 


In  Brief 


users  will  continue  to  deft -cl  to  the 
enemy:  Microsoft’s  Windows. 

Does  that  really  matter  to  the 
average  consumer?  “Sure.  You  don't 
waul  lo  be  in  a situation  where  there 
is  just  one  dominant  player,"  says 
Simson  Garfinkel,  a former  NeXT 
programmer  and  now  computer 
technology  columnist  for  the  Boston 
Globe  nnd  HotWired  Webzine. 

“Apple  must  convince  people  that 
| the  proposed  hybrid  NeXT/Mnc 
OS|  is  n new  and  exciting  environ- 
ment." says  Chris  LcToi-q,  a software 
market  analyst  for  market  research 
firm  Dataquest.  “Newer  but  mom  of 
tlie  same  isn't  good  enough.  Thai 
must  be  communicated  with  vision 
and  charisma,  and  that's  where  Jobs 
comes  in." 

Whether  Jobs  wants  to  evangelise 
the  Mac  and  oversee  die  Mac/NeXT 
marriage  to  any  great  extent  remains 
an  open  question.  Amelio  insists  that 
Jobs  will  report  to  him  in  an  advisory 
role,  without  any  direct  control  In 
Apple.  Besides,  Jobs  has  his  hands  full 
running  Pixar,  creator  of  the  hugely 
successful  feature  film  Toy  Story. 

With  the  Apple/NeXT  deal.  Jobs 
seems  to  have  the  luxury  of  deciding 
how  to  approach  his  "advisory”  posi- 
tion. “I  don’t  think  Jobs  has  eminence 
grise  as  his  goal,"  said  LeTocq,  "he’s 
a front  man.  Whether  he's  satisfied 
with  that  remains  to  be  seen.” 


Echoes  of  Britain  in  the  streets  of  Seoul 


Larry  Elliott 


TRADE  unionists  in  Britain  could 
1 be  forgiven  for  privately  smirk- 
‘ng  at  television  coverage  of  riot 
Sear-clad  police  firing  water- 
cannons  at  strikers  in  Seoul. 

After  all,  for  the  past  decade  or 
piore,  Government  ministers  have 
insisted  that  curbs  on  trade  unions 
and  labour-market  deregulation 
nave  been  necessary  to  allow  UK 
firms  to  compete  with  countries  like 
South  Korea. 

Now,  it  appears,  South  Korea 
wants  to  be  more  like  us.  President, 
him  Yoiuig-sain  sneaked  Lough  new, 
tagtslation  through  the  national 
assembly  by  busing  in  supporters 
or  n 6am  vote, on  December  26.  In 
language  all  too  familiar  to  British 
workers,  Kim  warned  that  the, 
country  had  to  embrace  radical 
C -n8e.  **  ft  wa® 10  compete  globally. 

"By  ignpring  the  need  to  restruc- 
ture, the  Korean  economy,  has  per- 
petuated a high-cost,  low-efficienqy 
structure  that  has  weakened  its 
competitiveness -at  a time  when  we 
exposed  to  intensified  interna- 
tional competition he  add.  . , . ..  > . 


With  this  Western-style  language 
come  Western-style  practices  that 
run  counter  to  the  job-for-life  philo- 
sophy underpinning  the  high  pro- 
ductivity economies  of  Pacific  Rim. 
Employment  security  Is  out,  down- 
sizing and  layoffs  are  very  much  in. 

The  resulting  Industrial  crisis 
now  threatens  to  escalate  into  a 
general  strike.  Trade  union  leaders 
are  defying  summonses,  to  appear 
before  state  prosecutors,;  and  show 
no  signs  of  bowing  to  government 
pressure  to  call  off  the  strikes. 

Although  Kim's  regime  seems 
prepared  for  violent  confrontation  If 
necessary,  the  unions  are  in  a strong 
position.  South  Korea  has  enjoyed 
growth  averaging  8 per  cent  a year 
sinpe.il960  and  has  an  junemploy- 
ment  rate  of  2 per  cent  The  labour 
market  is  tight,  pnd  employers  face 
, severe  recruitment  difficulties.  Talk 
of  widespread  lock-outs  and  the 
hiring  of  new  workforces  is  fanciful.  ■' 

However,  the  dispute  has  impllca- 

tipns  central  to  the  debate  about 
globalisation's  Impact  <j>n  labour 
standards.  To  an  extent,  Kifri  1® 
light.  South  Korea’s  growth  has 
, turned  it  from  a developing  country 


into  a developed  economy.  And.  like 
any  developed  economy,  it  is  finding 
it  hard  to  compete  with  the  new 
wave  of  developing  economies  such 
as  Vietnam,  Indonesia  and  — in  par- 
ticular— China. 

In  such  circumstances,  there  are 
only  two  options  to  follow:  go  Up- 
market and  concentrate  on  value- 
added  products,  thereby  reaping 
the  rewards  of  investment  in  plant 
and  skills;  or  go  down-market, 
slashing  costs  in  an  attempt  to  com- 
pete with  low-cost  rivals. 

South  Korea  is  trying  a bit  of 
both.  Its  exports  have  been  pushed 
up-market,  partly  in  response  to 
investment  from  Japanese  firms 
seeking  an  East  Asian  haven  frorp 
an  overvalued  yen.  But  for  Kim,  the 
transformation  has  not  been  rapid 
enough. 

At  a time  when  labour  costs  have 

been- rising, rapidly,  export  growth 

has  Blowed  arid  (he  current-account 
deficit  has'riseh  to'  more  thari  4 per 
cent  of  GDP.-  - Higher  unit-labour 
costs  have  fed  through  Into  the  cor- 
porate -bottom  Urie,  with  profits  of 
quoted  companies  falling  by  40  per 
cent,  in  the  first  half  of  last  year. 


THE  European  Commission 
has  threatened  to  take  the 
British  government  to  court  over 
plans  by  British  Airways  to  form 
a transatlantic  alliance  with  the 
LIS  carrier  American  Airlines. 


VOLKSWAGEN  agreed  to  pay 
General  Motors  § 100  mil- 
lion as  port  of  a settlement  of 
allegations  that  the  German 
carmaker  purloined  trade 
secrets  liy  employing  former  GM 
executive  Jo  s£  Ignacio  Lopez. 


RAYETHON  and  Northrop 
Grunimun  are  locked  in  n 
$9  billion  bid  for  Hughes 
Electronics,  the  defence  unit  of 
General  Motors,  as  the  bnttle  for 
survival  between  IJS  defence 
firms  escalated. 


TWO  of  the  biggest  securities 
houses  in  the  US  — Morgnn 
Stanley  and  Lehman  Brothers  — 
reported  record  figures.  Morgan's 
pre-tax  profits  rose  to  $ 1 .57 
billion,  a 48  per  cent  increase  on 
1905.  Lch  mail's  profits  rose  72 
per  cent,  to  $4 16  million. 


THE  UK. car  Industry  Is  sell- 
ing more  vehicles  abroad 
than  at  home  for  the  first  time  hi 
more  than  40  years.  Exports 
rose  by  one-fifth  in  1 996,  to  ac- 
count for  54  per  cent  of  output. 


RTZ-CRA,  the  world’s  biggest 
mining  company,  is  to  sell 
an  Australian  mining  project  ni 
the  centre  of  a long  ownership 
dispute  with  local  Aborigines.  It 
is  handing  Century  Zinc,  which 
owns  the  site,  to  the  rival  firm 
Paslininco  for  $270  million. 


Kim’s  response  has  been  to  make 
life  easier  for  big  business  and 
tougher  for  unions. 

This  is  pretty  familiar  stuff  in  the 
West  But  there  are  two  added  com- 
plications. The  first  is  that  South 
Korea  has  for  some  years  been 
desperate  to  attain  membership  of 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development,  which 
includes  all  die  leading  industri- 
alised nations.  Being  allowed  into 
tlie  “rich  man’s  club'’  is  a sign  that 
an  industrialising  country  has  made 
it.  But  South  Korea’s  membership 
was  held  up  by  concerns  about  its 
labour  record,  and  It  was  admitted 
only  last  mopth  after  satisfying  tlie 
OECD  on  certain  basic  standards. 

It  lias  beep  embarrassing  for  the 
OECD,  to  say  the  least,  that  just  two 
, weeks ; after,  gaining  entry  South 
Korea  announced  its  draconian  new 
measures.  'International  trade-union 
bodies  are  now  pressing  the  OECD 
to  force  Kim  to  back  down. 

The  South  Korean  crisis  comes  at 
a time  when  labour  standards  ore 
moving  tip  the  political  agenda,  last 
month's  World  TYade  Organisation 
meeting  was! dominated  by  a debate 
about  whether  countries  with  dubi- 
ous labour  practices  should  eqjoy 
tariff-free  access  to  global  markets. 


CONSUMER  electronics 
group  Philips  has  given  up 
management  control  of  the 
German  television  and  video 
recorder  maker  Grundlg,  where 
it  has  lost  about  $950  million  in 
little  more  than  a decade. 


A US  law  firm  has  filed  a suit 
to  halt  a multi-million  dollar 
severance  package  to  Michael 
Ovitz.  The  suit  alleges  that  his 
performance  as  Walt  Disney 
president  for  14  months  does 
not  warrant  the  $130  million 
severance  that  he  la  being  paid. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGES 


Storting  re  toe  : Sterling  re  tea 

January  1 a . 

January  6 

Autlitfa 

2.1418-2.1441 

2.1380-2.1386 

Austria 

1&64  1&60 

18.53-18.65 

54.32-54  66 

54.25-54.33 

Canada 

2.2482-22500 

2.3082-2.3104 

Denmark 

1009:1010 

1D.D5-10.Q7 

Franw  . 

B04-S04 

8.90-8.91  . 

Germany 

2.0600-28522 

2.6351-2.6377 

HonflKoTO 

12.  BO-1 2.01 

13.02-13.03 

Irtand 

1.0154-1.0171 

1.0127-1,0146  . 

Italy 

2.577-a^ao 

2,591-2.593 

Japan 

193 .00- 104. 13 

.19486-105,11  ; 

.NeUtariapda 

2.9737-3.0770 

20549-2.9601  . 

New  Zealand 

2.3724 -2.3751 

2.0771-2.3802  i 

Norwny 

1081-10.62  ■ 

40.68-10.89 

Portugol1 

284.46-264.65 

264.33-264.3S 

Bponi 

221.28-221.64 

221.47-221.77  : 

Sweden,. 

- 11.66-11.60 

11.70-11.72  ( 

Swnaxtwd 

2.2992-250  tB 

2.2821-2.2850 

USA 

1.6076-1.8585 

1.6842-1.6852 

ECU  . . . 

1-3636-1.3850 

13682-1.3596 

FTHIOOthamlndM  up  049  at  4107.3,  fTM  ZOO 

Mh  w «a  4M4*  QoM  up  *1 JOO  at  8340.78. 

20  ACADEMIC  POSTS  & COURSES 


WARWICK 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

Globalisation  and  Political  Economy 


MA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  I’OUTICAI,  1( ONOMV 
MA  IN  INTERNATIONAL  STUDIES 


Professors:  Susan  Strange,  Richard  Higgott,  Wyn  Grant,  Jim  Bulpitt 
Programme  Directors:  Geoffrey  Underhill  (IPE),  Charles  Jones  (IS) 


12  monili  full-time  MA  Programmes; 
UK  Research  Council  recognised 

Supported  by  ESRC  Research  Centre 
on  Globalisation  and  Regional 
Political  Economy 

Small  Group  Seminar  teaching 


One  of  top  ten  UK  research 
Universities 

Large  University  Graduate  School  and 
dedicated  postgraduate  residences 
Major  Arts  Centre  on  campus  and 
proximity  to  Royal  Shakespeare 
Theatres  in  Stratford 


Information  and  applications:  Ms  JUI  Southern,  Room  SL-J5,  PAIS, 

University  of  Warwick,  Coventry  CV4  7AL,  UK  (tel:  +44  (0)1203  523486;  fax:  +44  (0)  1203  524221; 

e-mail:  RE5AB®csv.warwIck.acMik)|  or  search  the  university  web  site,  the  PAIS  home  page  at: 
http://www.wflrwlclcac.nk/PAISApe.htm 

http://www.warwlck.ac.uk/PATS/l5.htm  I»«n'//www.warwlck.i«:.uls/tnfb/p8app/pgfbrin.htinl 


The  University  of  Nottingham 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MANUFACTURING  ENGINEERING 
& OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT 
The  Department  at  Manufacturing  Engineering  and  Operations 
Management  is  a large  and  successful  Department  which 
combines  manufacturing  technologies,  production /operations 

management  and  ergonomfes/human  facters. 

Chair  in  Production/ 
Operations  Management 

Following  the  retirement  of  Professor  M Sonney,  applications  are 
invited  for  the  above  Chair  to  further  the  work  of  the  Department. 
Candidates  must  be  well  regarded  internationally,  be 
accomplished  teachers,  have  a successful  record  of  publications 
and  proven  success  in  attracting  research  funding. 

Salary  will  be  within  the  professorial  scale,  minimum  £34,047  pa. 

i informal  enquires  may  be  addressed  to 

+ Professor  C O'Brien,  tel:  0115  951  4013 

I or  fa*:  01 15  951  4140. 

Further  details  and  application  forms 
JtLSsI  *r*  available  from  the  Personnel  Office, 
fflfTgW  Hlghfleld  House,  The  University  of 

fy  ®li  Nottingham,  University  Park, 

If  UBli  I Nottingham  NG7  2RD . 

! V mt.  3 Tel:  0115  951  3260. 

I t Fa*:  0115  951  5205. 

| E II  Please  quote  rel.  MCM/037. 

__  I Closing  date:  28  February  19B7. 


Advertisements 

It  la  a condition  of  acceptance  of 
advertisement  orders  that  the 
proprietors  of  The  Guardian 
Weekly  do  not  guarantee  the 
Insertion  of  any  particular 
advertisement  on  a specified 
dale,  or  at  all,  although  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  advertisers;  further 
they  do  not  accept  liability  for 
any  loss  or  damage  caused  by 
an  error  or  Inaccuracy  In  the 
printing  or  non-appearance  of 
any  advertisement.  They  also 
reserve  the  light  to  classify 
correctly  any  advertisement, 
edit  or  delete  any  objectionable 
wording  or  reject  any 
advertisement 

Although  every  advertisement  is 
carefully  checked,  occasionally 
mistakes  do  occur.  We  therefore 
ask  advertisers  to  assist  ua  by 
checking  their  advertisements 
carefully  and  advise  us 
immediately  should  an  error 
occur.  We  regret  that  we  cannot 
accept  responsibility  for  more 
than  ONE  INCORRECT 
Insertion  and  that  no 
republfcallon  will  be  granted  In 
the  cess  of  typographical  or 
minor  charges  which  do  not 
affect  the  value  of  the 
advertisement. 


University  of  Newcastle  upon 


Dim  < TOR 


Centre  for  International  Studies  in  Education 
Faculty  of  Education 

Applications  arc  invited  for  ihu  vacant  poll  or  Director  of  the  Centre  for 
Inlentallonal  Studies  In  Education  (CISE),  a cost  centre  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Newcastle  upon  TVne.  The  successful  candidate 
will  be  appointed  to  the  Senior  Lecturer  scale  initially  on  a three-year  contract, 
which  could  be  cMendcd  subject  to  satisfactory  review. 

The  Director  is  responsible  for  the  leadership  and  administration  .if  CISE, 
which  currently  has  4.5  academic  members  of  staff  and  an  office  manager.  The 
appointee  will  make  a Tull  contribution  to  the  CISE  taught  programme  and  will 
develop  CISE  capacity  for  obtaining  and  conducting  consultancy  and/or 
i rsrarvh  commas  as  appropriate. 

Salary  will  bo  ai  an  appropriate  point,  according  to  qualifications  and 
experience  on  the  Senior  Lecturer  salary  scale:  I2M-I1  -C32.I41  per  annum. 
For  further  Information  Including  haw  to  apply,  contact  the  address  Mow, 
quoting  reference  A2920/G.  Applicants  will  be  required 
in  submit  a statement  Indicating  how  they  nvuld  meet  v 

the  terms  of  reference  of  the  Directorship.  TyU 

Closing  date  for  applications:  J 1 January  1 997.  , 

Plea  >e  telephone  (0191)  222  J 429  (24  hour 
answerphone)  quoting  the  appropriate  reference  number  ^ g* 
or  H-riie  to:  Personnel  Section,  University  ofSewcaitle. 

I Park  Terrace,  Newcastle  upon  T)w  NEI  7RU. 

Committed  to  Equal  Opportunities 


cJTie  Coffege  of  <l\Jaturaf  oJRerap^ 

Itiiinitvil 

flic  Priiuip.il.  .\.>rm.in  Kdilm  has  been  .1  Pr.miliuiii.-r  inr -10  jcnr<  and  hut 
tceinred  m ni.in}  countries  in  llunifv  and  Amerwi.  htning  been  uviorded  mans 
niploriMi  in  rco  +ii  ill  iuii  of  hi»  work  in  a l(cnt.il  it v mahonr 
Dipbmta  Carreyt/m/eme  Cannes  are  offered  in:- 

HOMOEOPATHY 
NUTRITION 
HERBAL  MEDICINE 
NATUROPATHY 

for  h dttuiial prey ecttn  phrase  1M11.  qitariojt  Ref}  GW 
THE  COLLEGE  Of-  NA  TVRAL  THERAPY 
UJ  Guriev  Rout/,  Galley.  Chetutle.  Chexhhv.  SKE4PD 
Tel;  + 44(0 ) 16 1 491 4314  Fax:  +44  (V)  161  491  419 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LEEDS 

Department  of  East  Asian  Studies. 

Leeds  LS2  9JT,  UK 

Master  of  Arts  in  Asia  Pacific  Studies  at 
a leading  centre  for  Asian  Studies:  gain  a 
strategic  understanding  of  the  region,  with 
research  training  and  modules  on  the  politics 
and  economics  of  the  Asia  Pacific,  and 
Chinese  or  Japanese  language.  We  have  a 
long-established  international  reputation, 
with  specialist  library  collections. 

Contact:  MA  in  Asia  Pacific  Studies  at  the 
above  address.  Email:  EastAsian@leeds.ac.uk. 
Fax: +44  0113  233-6741. 


JOURNALIST  or  WRITER? 


Home  study  courses  In  Creative  Writing,  Freelance 
& News  Journalism,  English  Literature  & Poetry 
Start  today  - send  for  free  nrospectus 


THE  LONDON  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

JGVV.  22  Upbrook  Mows  London  VV2  31 IG 
+44  171  706  3780  Email  info@lsjournalisni.com 


GUARDIAN  WE&J.Y ! 

January  10 1997 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
THE  WEST  INDIES 

Mona,  Jamaica 

PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Department  of  History,  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Education. 


Detailed  applications  giving  Tull  particulars  or 
qualifications  and  experience,  date  of  birth  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  three  referees  should  be  sent  to 
the  Assistant  Registrar  (Staff),  Office  of  Administration 
UWI,  Mona,  Kingston  7,  Jamaica  (tel.  [1-809]  977  2407- 
fax  [1-809]  977  1422).  Application  forms  and  further 
particulars  of  the  post,  including  salary,  are  available 
from  the  same  source,  or  from  Appointments  (45522), 
Association  of  Commonwealth  Universities,  96  Cordon 
Square,  London  WC1H  OPF  (tel.  0171  387  8572  Ext 
206;  fax  0171  813  3055;  email  appisfgiacu.ac.uk),  to 
whom  candidates  in  the  UK  should  also  send  one  copy 
of  their  application. 

Closing  date  for  receipt  of  applications:  20  February  1997. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  BIRMINGHAM 
Doctoral  Research 

The  Department  of  rcliiicil  Science  and  International  Siudiei  offcri  a number  of 
bursaries  and  acholarshtpi  for  reiearch  in  political  science  and  imei  nail  oral  yiabriA 
wide  variety  of  auppon  ii  available,  ineluding  ltd  I tcholaishipt.  opportunist  fa  ful 
teaching,  auppwi  far  ESRC  applicants  and  part-time  bursaries. 

Research  studcuia  are  particularly  sought  in  ihe  areas  of: 

• PM-Eitlighlennunl  Political  Thought 

• Compliance  in  InlcmaiiuiRl  Regulatory  Regimes 

• Policy  Transfur 

• Structural  and  Policy  Change  in  Briliah  Central  Govt 

■ Recent  Developments  in  Siaic  Theory 

• Post- Thatch  e rum 

• Globalisation  and  International  Economic  Management 
« Untied  Stales  Post-Cold  War  Politics  and  Economy 

■ Comparative  European  Politics  mcl  Southern  Europe 

• Pacific  Ana  in  the  Global  System 

■ The  New  Security  Agenda 

One  bursary  will  be  reserved  for  Posi-llnlighicnment  Political  thought 
The  deadline  for  candidate'  wishing  tu  he  considered  for  FSfcC  awards  is  1 5 Mstibl"' 
Kor  «cholar  ships  and  hununu  n n 15  July  IW  Award'  not  mJlui  up  will  be  '*nJn! 
In  a final  round  on  I Seplotubet  l<»7. 

Par  fiirthtr  Information,  please coniacli 

Peter  Prriton,  Department  of  Political  Science  and  International  Strim 
University  or  Hlrtnlagham.  Birmingham  BIS  2 IT.  UK.  hit  Ml  (0)  121-414  MM.W 
Prestonp'o  cii.bhini.flc.uk  ■ 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICS 

Lecturer 

(Nanometre  Scale  Physics) 

AppbcaTiOfib  ate  nvitfrl  for  ine  arovs  r»si  from  carvMale*  nnnij-l « «m|  f«' 
research  in  ono  or  mote  of  ihe  Isibmng  tcf'cv  scanning  ptof-o  l.chnouos.  ravV 
fat  rtanoainiciinos.  ci'jsieri.  >;dMas.  ndiiorn.ijn&iisni  <jn.i  rpuic-J  1-oUs.  Cand  da", 
wllh  iriiwAib  m Uva  devekipnioni  arm  rc.Hsaiion  oi  new  nauoouwa'  w.in  W 
Structural,  optical,  eloc Ironic  .*  curt. ice  proper!  los  are  also  ancouraged  1-3  3B-V 
adition  lo  devflfaiwn  rus/hot  own  roseorch  mvjranvnas.  ino  succowM  wr*SW* 
wit  be  expected  lo  dem.ynaiiale  a commitment  lo  tvMlenct  n teaching  jnd 
an  apprepr j|q  jhara  uf  Departmental  (Julios 

Salary  wJ  be  wllhm  iho  range  of  £18.154  • 09.430  pa.  depending  on  qualtowa 
and  experience 

Inlormai  enrjuirtea  may  be  adeteised  to  Profeewr  C A Bates,  le!  -*44  iO|t’555t 
5127,  ta*  *44  (0)116  851  6187  or  Emad:C.:Jin  BaieseNolling ham  ec.uk 
Further  and  apoKaPcn  forms  ere  ava&fife  from  iho 
Personnel  Office.  HghMd  Hciko,  The  UnA/vsft  at  fAl 

Nottingham.  University  PaiK  Nottingham  NOT  2RD.  jnSj 

W:+4d  (0)115  95 1 5X7.  Fat,;  s44  (0)115951 5205. 

Please  quote  ref.  DCH/121.  aoalng  date:  28  February  , , 

1997.  The  University o> 

Candldatea  wtl  be  aatod  to  eubmlt  a CV  to  Induds  a slats-  Noitln gham 

nwnt  of  no  more  than  BOO  works  on  their  research  plant. 


DAVID  TK  WONG  FELLOWSHIP  USFj 
IN  CREATIVE  WRITING  NORWj»J 

This  newly  established  Fellowship  is  a subataniia]  annusl  award 
of  £25,000,  created  to  support  writers  of  fiction. 

The  Fellow  will  be  someone  of  exceptional  talent  who  plans  to 
write  in  English  about  life  in  the  Far  East.  He  or  ihe  will  twiw" 
the  University  of  East  Anglia  for  one  year,  and  will  be  exp#*™ 
only  to  write.  There  are  no  teaching  commitments. 

Candidates  must  submit  an  original  piece  of  fiction  in  Engll^- 
Shortlisted  applicants  must  then  produce  an  outline  of  ^rr 
planned  writing  project. 

Entries  will  be  judged  on  their  quality  and  promise  by  a 
distinguished  international  panel,  including  UEA's  ProfcMW  0 
Creative  Writing,  poet  and  biographer  Andrew  Motion. 

Hie  Closing  date  is  31  October  1997.  There  is  an  application  f« 
of  £5.  For  further  details  and  application  form,  contact: 

The  David  T K Wong  Fellowship,  School  of  Enfifob  «d 
American  Studies,  University  of  East  AngUa,  Norwich  NR4TTj' 
Tel  +(44)  (0)1603  592810,  Fax  +(44)  (0)1603  50772*. 
emaOr  vjtriker8toeajtc.uk 

VEA  Is  committed  to  excellence  In  Education  and  nsthic^ 


GUARDIAN  WEEKLY 
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I The  Institute  uf  Social  Studies  Is 
imr  .if  Europe  s foremost  centres 
| nj  higher  education  and  research 
1 In  deceit  i/mieni  studies. 

hi  teaching  mid  researc  h 
■ prograHunes  are  charat  lerized  by 
' ,in  Interdisciplinary  approach  to 
theory  and  pulley.  In  addition  to  ils 
I i, -t  it  hing  and  iwetirch  the  ISS  is 
1 active  in  the  field  of  advisory  work. 
The  tem  hiny  programme  includes 
ultima  MA  programmes, 

' Diploma  programmes  Jtn-u  wi  on 
profcnianul  training  fi\  « 'oil  os 
programmes  leading  to  MPhll  and 
1 PM)  degrees. 

All  i ounce  are  taught  in  English 
by  an  international  staff,  while 
iinifi  student*  came  from  the 
developing  world. 


Conservation  International 

TECHNICAL  ADVISOR 
FOR  CONSERVATION 
ANKARAFANTSIKA 
PROJECT  MADAGASCAR 

Cmitmuon  [sunudtnul  ucki  tindlduei 
fw  ihe  pnlilon  ofTecholcil  Advlioi  for 
Coaiemiion  11  a community-bated 
P'Q|ecied  arei  carucrvailoa  piojeci  at 
Aakm&ntiika  RapunUbtlmet  Include- 
VUnigenenl  ofj  raiucrvaUoa 
C'4n^)nrni  of  ihe  project 
Dotiofuaem  of  a park  nuuigemem  plan 
iipemnon  of  comemilon  field  igenu 
f uiinburion  in  ihe  deveiopimm  of 
caniuuinUy-bued  comexviilm  prcjtnv 
tyulilln]  undldirei  should  have. 

4-S  yein  eapertaue  in  UMuavulOD 
"d/or  pits  muigemem  v.lih  a leul 
IH,J  of  Owse  years  In  Africa  (Madagascar 
pieftrrrd) 

' taglwh  and  Preach  aifS4  level 
A unlrenliy  degree  In  s retired  Held 
(advanced  degree) 

The  abllliy  lo  work,  coulribule  aikl 
'“pervlw  In  a leun  emrlroomm 
PuMllon  offer*  a rnupeilrlTt  salary 
vuiunnnurue  with  experience. 

To  he  tumldrrtd,  malt  or  fix  derailed 
tevume,  references  and  salary  hJiuty  la 

Cbnaemdam  Inlunailonal 
AiuuPin)aAdrUttUkoa 
tOlt  I Ilk  Sutet,  NW,  guile  10DD 
Wuhlngtoc,  DC  100J4 
VAXiOSI  (101)187-0191 
NO  PHONE  CALLS  FLEAS! 
ConHruuai,  Iniernauoaol  Ii  a naB-proltl, 
prlrau  arganlanlos  dedlcaud  to  praiecruig 
wnui'  mwinrmi  and  ihe  ipedei  ihai  rely  oa 
Ihrw  hahuau  for  survWaL  Cl  viarb  bud-tn- 
kand  «rilh  local  caramunliln.  Iniegrallng 
w,Un*1il«i  and  derebpDSM  a build  «raiiag 
dtndeli  demon i truing  ike  com(uilfallliy  of 
Ja*'ondc  InponmiM  and  Ecaimtn  of  d» 

kWoghxl  weikh  of  d»  land 


Institute  of 
Social  Studies 

The  Hague,  The  Netherlands 

has  h vacancy  for  a Ml -time 

Lecturer  /Senior  Lecturer 
intocal  and  regional  development 

Thu  appointment,  which  » to  be  made  u-t  soon  m possible, 
is  Tor  h period  of  two  years. 


PROGRAMME  DIRECTOR  - INDIA 


£23,774  + benefits 


Ref:  FD/IND 


The  15-itionth  Master's  Programme  in  Local  and  Regional 
Development  (LRD)  provides  training  in  analysis  and  policy- 
making  for  scholars  and  professionals  involved  in  the  study  of 
institutions  and  processes  of  economic  and  siicitil  development 
at  suhnational  levels.  It  aims  at  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
local  organizations,  public  or  private,  to  update  successfully  In 
open  and  competitive  environments.  an«l  to  take  advantage  of 
the  current  trends  towards  decentralized  development 
promotion.  It  pays,  particular  nilemlim  in  the  Ide nil fie.il inn. 
articulation  and  management  of  locdlly-linsed  development 
inUIntives.  cniohaslzine  snsluinahle  development,  cnlre- 
prencunliip.  democruilc  participation,  social  equity  and 
poverty  ulleviutinn. 

Tanka  and  rcupunsIhUttlcs 

. to  undertake  (caching,  research  and  advisory  work  on 
processes  i*f  local  and  regiunnl  development,  with  j 
specific  orientation  towards  poverty  allevtalkw. 
employment  and  income  generation  through  local  devel- 
opment initiatives  and  partnerships  (preferably  through 
small  and  micro  enterprise  development!: 
to  undertake  munagcmcnl  responsibilities  in  the  l-RD 
programme; 

to  he  willing  io  travel  and  to  contribute  lo  ISS  projects  in 
developing  countries 

Requirements 

- a solid  academic  background  (including  a Phllt  in  a 
re  lev  nut  social  science  (economics,  geography,  urban 
and  rcgionnl  planning: 

- a substantial  record  of  publications: 

■ professional  and  academic  working  experience  In  Africa. 
Asin  or  Latin  America. 


: Employment  condition!  „ , 

i Comparable  to  those  at  Dutch  Universities.  Salary  dependent 
! un  iiualificniions  and  experience  in  accordance  wllh  stale  1 1 or 
12  of  ihe  RWOO.  with  a maximum  of  f 7.125.-  or  f K.I2U.-gu»s 
per  month  respectively,  plus  eight  percent  holiday  allowance. 

Applications 

Accompanied  by  n curriculum  vitae  and  the  names  or  three 
referees,  should  reach  the  ISS  before  2»  February  1997,  addres- 
sed to  Professor  J.B.  Opschoor.  Rector.  Institute  of  Social 
Studies.  PO  Box  29776. 

2505  LT  The  Hague.  The  Netherlands. 

Short-listed  candidates  will  he  requested  to  supply  samples  of 
published  output  and  their  referees  will  be  contacted  at  that 
stage  Additional  information  can  he  ohialned  from 
dr.  B.  Hclmsing.  Chair  of  the  selection  committee,  by  letter, 
telephone  (31-70-4260  581 ) or  fa*  (31-70-4260759)  or  e-mail 
hclmsine0iss.nl  and/or  convenor  of  the  LRD  programme, 
mr.  G.  Laihrop.  telephone  (31-704260  583) 
or  e-mail  Iathropt?iss.nl 


UNIVERSITY  OF  DUNDEE 
Department  of  Geography 

FIXED-TERM  LECTURESHIP  IN 
POPULATION  GEOGRAPHY 

This  fixed-term  post  la  tenable  for  one  year  torn, A^t  1997  (with  Med- 
iant prospects  for  extension  up  lo  four  years).  The  post  to  Intended  to  fur 
(her  enhance  the  Department  of  Geography*  International  research  repu- 
tation In  population  geography. 

Salary  win  be  at  an  appropriate  point  on  the  Lecturer  Grade  A scale 
(£15,154  - £10.848,  pay  award  pending). 

Informal  enquiries  can  be  made  to  Professor  Allan  Flndlay^el  +44(0)1382 
345083  Fa?  +44(0)  1 382  344434  email:  am.flndlByedundaa.ac.ulc. 
ADoUcatlona  by  CV  A oovering  latter  (3  copies),  complete  with  the 
1TI  addresses  of  3 

Services,  University  of  Dundee.  Dundee,  DD1  4HN,  Tbl  +44  (0)1382 
344016. 

Further  Partloulani  ere  available  for  this  poet  Please  quote  reference 
E9T/10/87/G.  Closing  date:  3 February  1097. 

The  Untveretty  is  an  Equal  Opportunities  Employer 


The  University  of  Reading 

MSc/POSTGRADUATE  DIPLOMA  IN 
RENEWABLE  ENERGY  ANDTHE  ENVIRONMENT 
This  one-year  programme  In  the  Department  of  Engineering  h M|d 

from  over  40  countries,  ti  provides  a detailed  study  of  he  lechnologlw  and 
applications  or  wind,  solar.  Honura.  and 

of  the  environmental  impact  or  energy  convtralM.  Teaching  ll**^urM- 
tutorials,  praollcali.  a rieki  trip,  site  visits  and  an  Individual  research  project. 
Canlaci:  MSc  Administrator  (ref  G6).  Department 
The  University  of  Reading.  IFhlieknlghts.  Reeding.  RU6  6 AY.  UK. 
Tel.-  +44  (118)  911-8756  small:  entrgyfmtp@readtng.ac.ui 
Fax:  +44  (1181 911-3327  hiip:/M-wre.rdgac.uMnedi/energygpf 


SGF  runs  a varied  and  dynamic  programme  In  1 2 states  throughout  India.  Thla 
Includes  programmes  on  basic  and  non  formal  education,  primary  health  care, 
environmental  health,  rural  and  urban  development;  emergency  relief  and  livelihood 
support  for  disadvantaged  groups.  ^ 

SCF  alms  to  Improve  the  lives  of  poor  and  vulnerable  children  by  addressing  the 
causes  that  prevent  communities  from  improving  their  lives,  and  by  strengthening  the 
capacities  of  children,  young  people,  their  families  and  communities.  The  emphasis  of 
the  strategy  is  on  working  effectively  with  children  and  promoting  the  rights  of  the 
child  through  practical  programmes  and  advocacy  work. 

As  well  as  directly  managing  some  actMtlea.  SCF  also  works  in  association  with 
over  40  local  voluntary  organisations  In  India  and  with  state  and  district  government. 

As  Programme  Director  you  will  manage  and  develop  the  programme,  ensuring 
It  is  effective  In  meeting  children’s  needs  within  the  framework  oi  the  SCF  country 
and  global  programme  strategy. 

You  wit  have  substantial  international  experience  of  managing  overseas  development 
programmes;  strong  analytical  skills:  the  ability  to  think  and  plan  strategically;  and 
strong  senior  level  negotlation/iepresentation  experience. 

HEAD  OF  REGIONAL  OFFICE  - 
WEST  AFRICA 

£23,774  pa  + benefits  R©fs  HRO/WA  i 

Ivory  Coast 

SCF  has  established  a strong  presence  in  West  Africa  over  a number  of  years, 
and  our  work  ranges  from  a large  scale  emergency  programme  in  Liberia  lo  long- 
term work  on  health,  food  security,  social  policy  and  otlier  projects  Involved  in 
systems  management  and  community  development.  The  SCF  Regional  Olfice 
provides  advice  on  SCF  policy  and  strategies  lo  both  the  London  HQ  and  field 
offices  throughout  West  Africa. 

As  the  Head  of  the  Regional  Office,  you  will  hold  a senior  and  Influential 
position  in  an  organisation  undergoing  an  exciting  period  ot  development  and 
change.  You  will  be  responsible,  as  leader  of  a small  regional  support  team,  for 
facilitating  closer  teamworking  across  the  West  African  region  in  pursuit  of  SCF^ 

Global  Programme  Strategy,  and  tor  carrying  forward  organisational  and  programme 
changes  which  will  make  SCF  a leader  in  child-focused  work  In  West  Africa.  This 
approach  will  be  fostered  by  working  closely  with  Field  Directors  in  the  region, 
providing  them  wllh  technical  advice  and  information  for  their  Individual  country 
projects.  For  the  first  6 months  the  main  focus  of  the  post  will  be  the  co-ordination, 
compilation  and  operationalisation  ol  the  West  Africa  regional  strategy  in 
consultation  with  core  stakeholders. 

We  would  expect  you  to  have  experience  ol  significant  and  varied  international 
development  work,  preferably  In  West  Africa,  ranging  from  work  at  grass  roots  level 
to  negotiating  and  networking  at  national  and  international  level.  Fluent  in  written 
and  spoken  French,  or  able  to  learn  fast,  you  will  need  leadership  and  consulting 
skills,  management  experience,  and  considerable  analytical  and  conceptual  ability. 

An  understanding  of  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  West  Africa  is  also 
Important.  This  Is  a re-advertissmant,  previous  applicants  need  not  re-apply. 

Both  posts  have  accompanied  9tatus  and  are  offered  on  a 25  month  contract 
with  a salary  of  £23,774  which  should  be  tax  free.  You  can  also  expect  a generous 
benefits  package  Including  accommodation,  flights  and  other  living  expenses. 

For  further  details  and  an  application  form  tor  reference  FD/IND  please  write  to 
Janet  CurtlB-Bronl  and  tor  reference  HRO/WA  to  Jenny  Thomas  at  Overseas 
Personnel,  SCF.  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD.  Fax:  0171  793  7610. 

Qoalng  date:  14th  February  1997. 

SCF  alma  to  be  an  equal  opportunities  employer.  ^ 

Save  the  Children  I 

■ Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


TEFL  DIPLOMA 


Study  TEFL  ESL  or  TESOL 


flif'r-I.M  IX-T-InlliT- 


Cart.  TEFL 
Dtp-  ESP  (Business), 
Cert.  TEFL  (Managament) 
Prospectus  from: 


12  Rutland  Square, 
Edinburgh,  EH1  2BB 
Tel/Fax  01259  720440 


& FAIRFAX 

W UMVKRSnY(USA) 

■ ira.  Homs  Study  deoree  proerarra 

• Create  lor  prior  bamlno/expanentt 

• BA.  MBA,  PhD  deprograms  In 
moat  mfcfeaiB 

• Entry  any  Ume  . _ _ 

PmpscfcMfranUt 
EE10fflMS(<l 


INTERNATIONAL  TOGA  SCHOOL 

founded  IWODcptG,  POBox21 

Tmtiury  Dona 
IXS  TQlttHBngM 
■fclwF»i+44-lB04-mS1« 


■>w  Regional  Director, 

Former  Yugoslavia  and 
Former  Soviet  Union 
direct,  £26,000  pa,  and  benefits 

Children's  Aid  Direct  la  an  international  child  centred 
humanitarian  relief  organisation.  Chlldren'a  AW  Dlreot  operates 
programmes  In  Bosnia,  Albania.  Halil,  Rwanda,  Sierra  Leone, 
Azerbaijan,  Georgia,  Armenia,  with  new  programmes  under 
review. 

Ws  require  a person  to  take  overall  management  responsibility 
for  our  programmes  In  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Caucasus. 

Based  in  the  UK.  the  post  holder  will  have  responsibility  for 
Children's  Aid  Direct  field  programmes  In  those  regions  and  will 
lead  the  process  of  programme  expansion  Into  now  areas. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  substantial  experience  at  a 
senior  level  working  for  NQOs  In  overseas  field  positions,  will  be 
able  to  demonstrate  successes  in  a 'central  office'  management 
role,  will  have  strong  technical  expertise  In  defining  programme 
needs  and  priorities  and  will  be  able  to  manage  relationships 
with  Children's  AW  Dlreot  principal  statutory  donora. 

lb  apply,  please  send  your  CV  with  oovering  letter  lo 
Samantha  Wakefield,  Acting  Personnel  Manager  ats  Chfklren’e 
Aid  Dlreot,  82  Cavershsm  Road,  Reading  RG1  BAB,  UK. 

Fax:  +44  (0)  1734  B81  230, 

email  8Wakeffeld%oedOnotes  gw.oo  mpuee  rvexom 
Registered  Charity  No.  803236 
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guardian  weekly 

JunuEuy  is  193, 


jjjp 


W Regional  Representative,  The  Balkans 

1 W Based  In  Sarajevo,  DM  36640  p.a. 

' ” + relocation  allowance  for  those  crossing  national  boundaries, 

calculated  at  40%  of  notional  home  baae  eatery  (eg  H from  OECD  country  a £9,174  p.e.) 

Accompanied.  2 year  oontraot 


Oxfam  has  been  working  in  Bosnia  and 
other  par  la  of  tha  Former  Yugoslavia  a Inca 
1993  and  now  has  offices  throughout  the 
region  and  an  annuel  budget  of  over 
£2.5milllon.  Programmes  include 
emergency  relief  and  preparedness, 
capacity  building  with  local  NGOs, 
advocacy,  disability  rights  work  and  the 
developmsnt  of  local  advice  centres.  There 
are  up  to  10  International  staff  and  200 
local  staff.  Because  moat  of  the 
programmes  are  funded  by  International 
donors  financial  management  Is  particularly 
complex. 

We  are  now  looking  for  an  experienced  eld 
manager  to  be  Regional  Representative  In 
overall  control  of  tho  programme  in  Former 
Yugoslavia  and  likely  to  Include 
manegoment  of  the  programme  In  Albania 
by  the  end  of  1997. 

We  are  (coking  for  someone  with  at  least  4 
years  relevant  experience,  Including  both 
relief  end  development,  and  an 


RmikM  m J942.  Onfam  w*a  with  people  regafdus  ol  race 
o>  religion  h their  etrugge  against  poverty.  Orfam  UK  md 
Ireland  isa  member  of  Orient  intMTiaJonU. 


understanding  of  gender  analysis. 

We  require  considerable  experience  in 
finance  management,  proven  ability  to 
think  strategically  and  extensive  personnel 
management  skills.  The  ability  to  respond 
effectively  In  a crisis  and  maintain  an 
overview  of  security  Issues  will  also 
be  expected. 

This  post  requires  a mature  understanding  of 
development  and  gender  Issues,  a 
commitment  to  promoting  the  full  and  equal 
participation  of  women  In  ell  aspects  of 
Oxfam' a work,  and  the  ability  to  work  as  a 
member  of  a team  In  a multicultural  context 
Ability  to  travel  internationally. 

For  further  details  end  an  appllaatlon  form 
please  send  a large  t.a-a.  lot 

International  Human  Resources,  Oxfam, 

274  Banbury  Road,  Oxford  0X2  7DZ. 

Please  quota  ref;  OS/RR/B/HM/GW. 

Closing  data:  0900  10  February  1S97. 

Interviews  are  likely  to  ba  early  In  March. 


wmmm 

Working  fbr  a FBlrar  World 


_'n  111  UK /Ireland  i •v  s t 1 1 v I iy  to  ho  .in  c «i  n <1  I opportunity  o in  p I o y <•  r 


EDUCATIONAL  ADVISOR 


t 


REDD 
BARNAl 


BACKGROUND: 

Redd  Barna , Save  ike  Children  Norway,  Is  a membership  organization  which  Is  offering  direct  and  Indirect 
I support  to  the  application  of  the  Convention  on  ike  Rights  of  the  Child  In  Africa.  Asia,  Europe,  and  Latin 
America.  Redd  Barna  us  now  seeking  a highly  qualified  and  experienced  Educational  Advisor  fir  Its  new 
program  In  Lao  PDR  where  the  organloiiton  will  work  closely  with  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

RESPONSIBILITIES: 

• To  survey  the  project  areas,  presently  two  provinces  south  of  Vientiane,  and  on  the  basis  0 f the 

survey  result,  together  with  the  educational  authorities,  develop  an  educational  project  development  plan 
within  the  areas  of  cluster-schools  and  multi-grade  teaching; 

• Assist  in  the  development  of  appropriate  curriculum  development  and  training  programs  Tor  three 
methods  and  strategies; 

■ identify  potential  Lao  counterpart  to  earry  our  the  implementation  of  the  project. 

QUALIFICATIONS: 

Masters  degree  in  Education  and  at  least  eight  years  of  working  experience  of  which  five  should  be  in  the 
field  of  education  and  program  management; 

• Knowledge  of  and  experience  of  the  duster  school  concept  and  muhigrade  teaching  skills; 

• Experience  in  mulli-llngual  cultures,  negotiations,  holding  workshops  & seminars,  and  small  group 
consultancies; 

• Initiative  and  sound  judgement,  ability  to  organize  work,  excellent  facilitation  and  inter-communication 
skills; 

• Willingness  and  ability  to  travel  and  work  io  remote  areas.  Knowledge  of  the  South  or  South  East  Asia 
regions  and  language  skills  are  definite  asset. 

CONDITIONS  OF  SERVICE: 

Initial  two  years  duration;  attractive  benefit  package  as  per  Redd  Bama's  contract  for  international  staff. 
Alternatively  an  initial  su  months  residency  followed  by  quarterly  month-long  visits  over  a two  year  period. 
The  position  is  open  for  immediate  occupancy,  and  based  in  Vientiane. 

APPLICATIONS: 

Pkaie  write  or  fax  by  January  3 lit,  1997  a CV  dearly  marked:  “Advisor  - Laos”  to:  Dr.  Bengt  Amroj. 
Redd  Barna,  P.Q,  Box  74 7S.  VIENTIANE,  Lao  PDR  or  fax  the  application  to:  (66-2)  391-2522. 


A highly  practical,  experience- based  . , 

course  for  people  working  in  areas 
of  ma lability  and  conflict.  Especially  p"  Vi 

suitable  for  N'tiO  staff  aid  workers,  jdjf" 

chose  concerned  with  rights,  relief. 
reconstruction  and  development. 

Includes  conflict  analysis,  group  lUHl 

dynamics,  negotiation,  medial  ion. 
trauma,  confidence- building,  conflict 
prevention  and  much  else. 

] I week  course,  2 week  modules  cun  he  taken  individually  if  required. 
■Some  scholarships  available.  Places  limited.  Applications  now  for: 

September  - December  1997 

April  - July  1 998 

I We  also  offer,  on  request,  local  workshops  and  consultancies  in  English, 

I French  nr  Spanish.  Please  contact  Responding  To  Conflict  Programme, 
Kelly  Oak  Colkgrs((j),  1046  Bristol  Road,  Birmingham  B29  6LJ,  UK. 
f Tel:  (,+44)|0)l2I  415  5641.  Fax. (+44X0)121  4154119. 

E-ma  i Ircon  flict@wavcnder.ro.  uk 

Responding  to  Conflict  provides  opportunities  for  Individuals  and 
organisations  to  develop  new  ways  of  working  on  conflict. 

Registered  charity  no.  JO! 5906 


PROGRAMME  OFFICERS 

2 posts  - Eastern  Asla/Paclflc 

{UK  based  with  up  to  3 months  travelling  overseas  each  year) 
Grade  F £21 ,143  pa  Inch  LWA 

SCF  Is  the  UK's  largest  International  voluntary  agency  working  for  the  rights 
and  welfare  of  children  In  the  UK,  Europe  and  over  50  of  thB  world's  least 
developed  countries. 

As  a Programme  Officer  you  will  provide  Head  Office  support  and  direction  to 
SCF  overseas  programmes  and  staff  In  your  geographical  area  operating  as  the  pm 
of  reference  both  internally  and  externally.  Responsibilities  will  Include:  providing 
support  on  a dally  basis  to  Programme  Directors  and  other  programme  staff  on 
development  and  support  Issues:  work  with  the  Regional  Office  In  Bangkok  and 
Regional  Director  in  London  to  develop  and  Implement  the  regional  programme 
strategy  and  country  strategy  papers;  ongoing  financial  monitoring;  ensuring  that 
new  project  proposals  are  properly  appraised;  negotiations  with  agencies  to  secure 
funding  and  other  support  to  programmes;  advocacy  and  promotional  work; 
representation  to  external  audiences  on  aspects  of  the  programme. 

You  will  have  substantial  direct  experience  In  a programme  management  cepacty 
at  senior  level  of  overseas  development  work  (gained  In  tha  field  or  In  a headquarters 
support  role),  and  an  In-depth  understanding  of  development  issues  and  the  needs 
of  the  overseas  programmes/external  environment  In  which  NGOs  operate. 
Experience  of  providing  support  at  a distance,  strategic  planning  and  financial 
management  are  vital. 

In  addition,  you  require  highly  developed  communication,  negotiation  and 
analytlcal/conceptuel  skills.  The  posts  will  also  require  proven  experience  and  skills 
In  Influencing  and  advocacy. 

"Die  posts  are  managed  by  the  Regional  Director  Eastern  Asla/Paciflc  and  will 
be  divided  geographically  between  an  East  Asia  and  SE  Asia  focus. 

For  an  application  form  and  further  details  please  write  to  Jackie  Denton, 
Personnel  Department,  SCF,  17  Grove  Lane,  London  SE5  8RD. 

For  overseas  applicants,  faxed  applications  are  acceptable. 

Fax  No.  +44  171  703  2278. 

Closing  date:  Monday  1 6th  February  1 997.  Interviews:  week  beginning 
3rd  March  1997.  . 

Save  the  Children  Y 


Working  for  a better  world  for  children 


PROGRAMME  MANAGER 

OXFAM-Canada  Is  based  In  Ottawa.  Canada  and  works  to  overcome 
poverty.  Injustice  and  Inequality  by  providing  community  development 
and  advocacy  support  to  partner  organizations  In  Africa,  the  Americas 
and  Canada.  As  a member  of  the  growing  Oxfam  International,  wa  are 
one  of  Canada's  leading  International  development  agendas. 

As  Programme  Manager  you  will  oversee  our  development,  emergency 
and  advocacy  programmes,  totalling  about  C$8  mllllon/yr.  ibu  will 
manage  rotations  with  the  Canadian  government  aid  agency  and 
oversee  a programme  staff  of  25.  As  a member  of  the  management 
team,  your  function  la  to  ensure  our  programmes  meat  the  high 
standards  of  Oxfam. 

You  will  have  at  least  five  years  development  experience  with  a non- 
governmental organization,  preferably  related  to  Africa  and  the 
Americas.  You  will  have  at  least  five  years  management  experience, 
including  budget  and  human  resource  management,  and  strategic 
programme  planning.  The  ability  to  evaluate  programmes  from  a gander 
and  environmental  perspective  is  key.  as  la  experience  with  advocacy 
programming  and  campaigns.  A second  language  (French  or  Spanish) 
Is  essential. 

Apply  by  Januaiy  31, 1907  to:  Human  Resources,  OXFAM-Canada, 
8ulte  300,  294  Albert  Street,  Ottawa,  ON  Canada  K1 P 0E8,  Fax  to 
fll  3-237-0524.  E-mail  to  oxfamhrOweb.net 

OXFAM -Canada  is  corn  milted  to  emptoymenl  eqi4ty.  Canadian  immigration  law 
requites  that  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  Immigrant  are  given  first  consideration. 


TANZANIA  1997 

Fancy  doing  j 
'something  useful'?  j 
Spend  three  month  '.*w  / 
and  working  in  rural  Afno/i 
health- related  village  projec-, 
No  skills  needed,  if  yoo'ra  ' 
18-28,  find  out  how  bycaT-a 
Health  Projects  Abroad 
on  01829  640063. 

THE  BRITISH  INSTITUTE 
OF  FLORENCE 
Italian/ Art  Hlnory 
Regular  ihon  count* 

Our  year  ’A'  Icvdi 
Pre-unlversliy  »un« 

Gap  year  wnieiien 
taster  revision  count* 
Summer  with  Optra 
Tell  +19  SS  28401 1 
Fax!  +39  SS  289557 
Limgamo  OulcdinUnl* 
S0I2S  Firenze 


TEFL  Certificated 

liploma  Course 

bvih-.l.iiff  I 


ESP  {Business)  counM 
also  available. 

The  English  Language  & 

Standbrook  Hs,  Suite  3c, 
2-5  Old  Bond  Street, 

London  W1X3TBJ 


SULTANATE  OF  OMAN 

ARABIAN  (WHITE)ORYX  REINTRODUCTION 
PROJECT 


This  post  will  be  available  in  March,  1997.  Main  rcquiremcnU:- 
Expcricnce  of  staff  and  camp  management  in  wildlife  projects, 
experience  of  and  willingness  to  live  remote  desert  conditions, 
biological  degree  an  advantage.  Duties  include  overall 
organisation  and  administration  of  the  Project  and  assisting  tho 
Project  Biologist  in  his  work  to  implement  tho  programme  of 
scientific  research  and  monitoring  of  the  oryx  and  other 
wildlife.  Post  is  suitable  only  for  a single  male.  Vhlid  driving 
licence  and  computer  literacy  essential.  Arabic  a very  great 
advantage,  but  not  essential  if  candidate  willing  to  learn  For 
further  details  contact:  The  Adviser  for  Conservation  of  the 
Environment,  Diwan  of  Royal  Court,  PO  Box  246,  Muscat  1 13, 
Su  lianate  of  Oman.  (Fax  No.  44  968  740S50). 


ST  JOHN’S  COLLEGE 

OXFORI>_- 


Visiting  Senior  Research 
Fellowship:  1998/9 

The  Pieataant  and  Fallows  of  St.John‘s  Collage  Invite  ^ 

Visiting  Senior  Research  Feiowshlp  for  tha  academic  years  1998«. 
thereof  The  Fellowship  la  Intended  to  offer  a achotaf  or 
distinction,  from  abroad  or  the  United  Kingdom,  an  opportunity  tot"  ^ 
his  or  her  own  ahirki  nr  nMmrrh  an  n mamhar  of  the  CP  1000-  The  rtot"  , 


wmi.Mwvi...  Iiw.,1  guuu  un  UI1IOU  ™ ■ -rr — r.lrui  Wl 

hh  w her  own  8tut^  or  raaaarch  as  a member  of  the  CoHege- TW  ^ 
be  expected  to  reside  in  Oxford  during  term  and  accommodafloi,  ^ 
charge,  tor  e married  or  mmarried  Fatow.  wtl  be  available.  Tpa  ^ 
have  the  right  to  lunch  and  dine  In  Cohga,  also  tree  of  charge-  m"® 
stipend  attached  to  the  Feiowshlp. 

Applications,  In  the  term  of  a tatter,  should  Induda  a M curricubm^vte^ 
names  of  three  referees,1  and  a statement  of  the  resaarch  orq^*^, 

proposed dirtig  the  FsMcwahlp,  and  ahoiid  bo  sent  to Couega*0. 

St  JohnfcCofiege,  Oxford  OX1  3JP,  not  later  than  2Slh  February 
The  Goitega  Is  an  equal  opportunities  employer. 
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Friends  or  foes? 

War  in  Bosnia  tested  the  mettle  of  two  police  officers 
—one  Muslim,  one  Serb.  Julian  Borger  reports 


THIS  is  the  story  of  two 
Bosnian  policemen.  Both  are 
now  in  their  mid-thirties.  As 
well-educated,  dedicated  young 
professionals  before  the  war,  they 
represented  the  best  the  doomed 
slate  of  Yugoslavia  had  to  offer. 

One  is  a Muslim,  the  other  a 
Serb,  but  in  April  1992,  when  the 
barricades  went  up  across  Bosnia, 
they  patrolled  their  home  town  of 
Foca  together,  trying  to  reason  with 
the  hotheads  in  a vain  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  approaching  slaughter. 

And  when  the  town  descended 
into  n nightmare  of  executions  and 
mass  rape,  the  Serb  rescued  his 
Muslim  colleague  and  had  him 
smuggled  across  the  lines. 

'Ilte  Muslim,  Hlnuo  Selimovic, 
is  now  the  police  chief  in  the 
Sarajevo  suburb  of  Ilijas.  The  war 
has  tinged  his  black  hair  and 
moustache  with  threads  of  grey, 
and  left  him  thoughtful  and  melan- 
choly. Like  many  Muslims,  he 
finds  it  hard  to  talk  about  1992 
without  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
The  first  thing  he  says  about  the 
war  is  that  he  owes  his  survival  to 
ins  Serb  friend,  Dragnn  Gagovic, 
who  was  his  right-hand  man  when 
Mr  Selimovic  was  chief  inspector 
in  Foca. 

Several  other  Foca  Muslims  also 
credit  their  survival  to  Mr  Gagovic, 
so  it  is  hard  for  them  to  come  to 
terms  with  what  happened.  Mr 
Selimovic  shnkes  his  head  when  he 
considers  the  situation.  Mr  Gagovic 
is  now  an  indicted  war  criminal, 
charged  in  June  lust  year  by  the 
1 Hague  war  crimes  tribunal  with 
I rape  and  ex-officio  responsibility  for 
i many  of  the  atrocities  committed  in 
■ this  eastern  Bosnian  town,  where 
1.500  Muslims  are  thought  to  have 
been  murdered. 

Mr  Gagovic  still  lives  in  Foca. 
Despite  the  indictment,  he  is  now  a 
uniformed  police  officer.  In  fact,  he 
is  now  an  instructor,  teaching  civic 
duties  and  karate  to  new  officers. 
He  claims  to  drink  regularly  with 
the  United  Nations  police  monitors 
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based  nearby.  “If  they  arrest  me,  loo 
bad,"  he  says  nonchalantly. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  the 
two  policemen  have  conducted  an 
extraordinary  dialogue  across 
Bosnia's  ethnic  boundary.  Mr  Se- 
limovic sent  news  of  a new-born 
daughter  and  Mr  Gagovic  sent  back 
congratulations,  with  a bottle  of 
home-made  brandy.  At  die  same 
time,  they  have  sounded  out  each 
other's  war  memories. 

Mr  Gagovic  and  Mr  Selimovic 
agree  the  first  signs  of  trouble  came 
to  Foca  after  the  Bosnian  elections 
in  1990,  when  the  country’s  new 
parties  exploited  the  easy  rallying 
call  of  ethnic  identity.  Foca  was 
roughly  split,  with  a slight  Muslim 
majority.  The  Muslims  supported 
Alija  Izetbegovic's  Parly  for  Demo- 
cratic Action,  while  the  Serbs 
backed  the  Serb  Democratic  Party 
fSDSj. 

Soon  after  the  elections,  the 
police  came  across  trucks  full  of 
weapons  belonging  to  the  Serb- 
dominated  Yugoslav  National  Army 
UNA)  on  isolated  country  roads. 
Once  in  the  autumn  of  1991,  Mr 
Selimovic  impounded  a load  of 
mortars  and  assault  rifles,  but  was  I 
ordered  by  senior  military  officers 
to  release  it.  He  believes  the 
weapons  were  hound  for  Serb 
militants. 

Mr  Gagovic  says  he  heard  fre- 
quent rumours  that  the  JNA  was 
arming  civilians,  but  he  was  unable 
to  prove  anything. 

‘Hie  final  signal  for  the  war  to 
begin  was  the  arrival  of  paramilitary 
groups  from  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro. blooded  die  previous  year  in 
the  war  with  Croatia.  In  early  April 
1992.  they  began  the  ethnic  cleans- 
ing of  Zvornik  and  Bijefjina  in  the 
north. 

On  April  8.  1992.  the  self-styled 
Serbian  Guard  and  Serbian  Volun- 
teer Guard  entered  Foca  and  began 
rounding  up  Muslims,  with  the  aid 
of  local  Serb  criminals  and  extrem- 
ists who  donned  uniforms  and  took 
part  enthusiastically  in  the  subse- 


Bosnia's  police,  who  in  1992  still  wore  the  Insignia  of  the  old 
Yugoslav  force,  found  themselves  at  the  sharp  end  of  ethnic  cleansing 


quent  looting.  The  seven  other  Foca 
Serbs  indicted  for  war  crimes  all  fall 
into  (his  category. 

Muslim  men  were  separated  from 
their  families  and  taken  to  Foca's 
huge  prison,  known  as  the  KP  Dom, 
where  about  500  are  thought  to 
have  been  shot  or  bludgeoned  to 
death,  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
nearby  Drina  river.  The  women  and 
children  were  interned  in  sports 
halls  and  schools,  where  hundreds 
were  repeatedly  raped  and  as- 
saulted before  being  deported  to 
Montenegro. 


ONE  OF  those  internment 
camps,  the  Pnriiznn  sports 
hall  in  central  Foca.  was 
next  in  Mr  Gagovic's  police  station 
— and  the  Hague  indictment  says  it 
was  miller  his  control.  Mr  Gnguvic 
denies  this  vehemently. The  guards, 
lie  claims,  were  paramilitaries  in  old 
in  dke  uniforms. 

By  April  U.  Mr  Seliniuvic  had 
realised  his  position  was  un  longer 
tenable.  The  SDS  had  urdered  the 
Serb  police  to  set  up  (heir  own  unit 
cm  the  ground  floor  of  (lie  police  sta- 
tion. He  had  only  eight  Muslim  offi- 
cers left,  and  the  slreets  were  full  of 
Serb  soldiers.  He  ordered  his  men 
to  slip  out  one  by  one.  He  went  last. 

"I  met  Dragan  Gagovic  at  the 
door  ,”  Mr  Selimovic  recalls.  I said: 
"Please  help  these  people."  Dragan 
cried.  He  said  he  wouldn't  stay  on  at 
the  police  station  without  us,  and  he 


pulled  out  his  men  half  an  hour 
later." 

Mr  Selimovic  fled  to  a friend's 
flat,  but  by  die  next  clay  he  realised 
he  was  surrounded.  Serb  soldiers 
were  searching  (he  buildings  oil 
either  side.  As  a last  resort,  lie 
called  Mr  Gagovic. 

“1  told  him  he  had  two  choices;  to 
help  us  to  escape  or  allow  us  to  be 
killed.  He  was  silent  for  two  min- 
utes. Then  he  said  he  would  help 
because  we  had  always  co-operated  | 
correctly.” 

Ten  minutes  later,  another  Serb 
policeman  came  for  Mr  Selimovic. 
and  on  Mr  Gagovic's  orders  drove 
him  to  a nearby  area  under  Muslim 
control.  A week  later,  un  April  19, 
Mr  Gagovic  led  his  men  back  to  the 
Foca  Mice  station  and  resumed 
work. 

“This  was  liis  great  mistake," 
says  Mi  Selimovic.  “He  could  have 
left  Foca.  He  cmild  have  resigned.” 

Mr  Gagovic's  explunnliun  for  his 
return  is  likely  to  be  the  core  of  his 
defence  if  be  ever  stands  trial.  “1  fell 
responsible  lu  prevent  the  looting 
and  burning.  It  was  a very  strange 
time  and  we  could  not  do  more  than 
we  did.  All  the  people  who  came  to 
the  police  station  got  permission  to 
leave.  We  gave  out  3,000  permits  . . . 
If  I had  not  been  there,  3,000 
Muslims  would  not  be  alive  today.” 

The  rape  indictment  against  Mr 
Gagovic  is  graphic  enough.  It 
describes  how  a Muslim  woman 


went  to  him  to  complain  about  the 
systematic  rape  being  carried  out  in 
Foca.  Instead  of  taking  a reporl  he 
is  said  to  have  raped  Iter,  forcing 
her  io  have  ana]  and  oral  sex.  Dur- 
ing the  assault,  he  allegedly  pointed 
his  rifle  at  her  neck. 

Mr  Gagovic  says  he  is  outraged 
at  the  charge.  “It  is  rude  am!  dis- 
gusting that  the  Hague  tribunal 
could  accuse  me  of  such  an  acl,"  he 
says.  He  claims  to  have  sheltered  a 
number  of  Muslim  women  in  his  flat 
until  he  could  provide  exit  permits. 

He  insists  he  never  laid  a finger  on 
them  and  names  some  of  them, 
although  most  are  now  refugees 
abroad. 

One  woman  on  the  list,  however, 
happened  to  be  in  Sarajevo  recently, 
and  agreed  to  tell  her  story  on  con- 
dition of  anonymity.  She  confirmed 
that  Mr  Gagovic  had  sheltered  her, 
her  aster  and  mother  in  a Foca  flat, 
and  had  then  arranged  transport- 
ation to  Montenegro. 

After  explaining  all  this  at  a cafe 
table  in  Sarajevo,  site  took  a deep 
breath  and  said  she  had  missed  out 
one  night  in  her  narrative,  which 
until  then  she  had  only  recounted  to 
her  husband  and  a psychiatric  nurse 
in  a refugee  camp. 

It  was  the  night  before  she  left 
Foca.  She  said  Mr  Gagovic  turned 
up  unexpectedly  at  the  flat  and  sat 
down  facing  her.  “He  started  to  talk 
about  how  he  had  noticed  me  a year 
before  and  how  beautiful  I was.  He 
also  promised  to  help  my  father  in 
the  Kl*  Dom.  Am!  then  he  proposed 
to  me." 

Surprised  and  scared,  tite  woman 
said  she  could  mil  get  married  as 
she  was  midway  through  her  stud- 
ies. He  was  angry  and  disappointed. 
Liter  that  night  site  says  tie  raped  | 
her  twice.  She  said  it  was  not  a "bru 
tal"  assault,  as  she  was  tm»  terrified 
1 4 waking  her  iunllu*i'  and  sister  to 
put  up  much  resistance,  “lie  saved 
me,"  she  said,  “but  lie  also 
destroyed  half  my  life." 

The  rape  reports  have  caused  Mr 
Selimovic  visible  pain.  They  present 
him  with  an  awful  dilemma. 
“Gagovic  saved  niy  life,”  he  repeals. 
“But  if  anyone  testified  he  commit- 
ted such  a crime  against  human  dig- 
nity, 1 would  be  ready  to  kill  him. 
Even  if  he  were  my  brother,  I would 
do  the  same.  It  doesn’t  matter  how 
many  people  he  saved." 
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P PHUofeor'^S  ESTATE 

£126 

n FORD  MONOHO  1.8/2.0  LX  £1Bq 
° PEUGEOT  408  1.0  OR 

H ROVER  820  8LI 

£170 

K ROVER  820  SU 

£310 

"MKI.Y  RATH  IN0LUDB8  FULLY  COMFRHHBNHivc  — 

HD  MILHAQE.  CDW  OPTIONAL  DISCOUNTS  FOR  LONQ  TERM.  CHILD  BOATS  AMD 
BOOSTERS  AVAILABLE.  FREE  DELIVERY  TO  LONDON  AIRPORTS 
ON  HIRH8  OVER  ONE  WEEK.  FULL  RAO  DOVER.  ALL  RATES  PLUS  VAT.  CREDIT 
CARD  ACCEPTED. 


Cor  Hire 
Specialists 

I'rrsiimil  meet  A greet  service  at 
ilenthraw  A Cutwlct  Airports 

Jffla  +44  1256  843035 


UK  AIRPORT  CAR  HHUUl 
MANC1  IliSTliR,  GAT  WICK, 
JMiATltROW  &l  T.UTON 


Full  range  of  the  Ulesl  model  can 
lh>ni  £109.00  per  week,  fully  HuJu- 
ilre.  1 Day/14  Hour  wnlte  and  unl- 
IccUoii  from  Airport  Terminal. 
Tel/Fal+44  161  499  164! 

Air  peri  Car  Rental 

u,  Oucenivny,  Heald  Orem,  Cbeadte. 
Cheshire,  SK8  3HG 


AUTOHIRE  CAR  RENTAL 

trough  the  Auhmn  and  Winter  perBd 
you  cm  hire  a Fat  CuxyJKWto  far  CB100 
per  wuk  nclwing  VAT.  CDW.  liCmtsd 
Miaaga  and  Iu3  RA&AA  rttnberthp 
A'Maei  end  Qieel1  service  la  also  arsiabte 
A Oatwfck  end  HMthnw  drjwu 

Plus  get  3 dsyt  tm  sccomrodnOon  si 

ana  of  260  Mtb  BxougtraJ  the  IK  (h*- 
jed  to  conditions). 

WEEKLY  WLY7t 
nWCMUECBITO  81 00  .13M 

FORD  FES  TA  11200  t6H> 

NSSANMCRA  11B.00  17.00 

FORD  ESCORT  133®  '900 

FonOWlSMO  147.00  2IW 

LDNDON-HIATHROW-OATWICK 
TELi-00  44  1342  833338 
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Wail  of  the  lonesome  pine 


Tom  Bryson  on  a fierce 
battle  to  save  the  last  of 
the  300-year-old  giant 
pines  in  the  wilderness 
of  northern  Ontario 

THE  Canadian  lumber  baron, 
JR  Bnotli.  predicted  in  1856 
that  the  white  pine  forests  of 
the  Ottawa  Valley  would  last  700 
yearn.  They  lasted  70. 

Today,  icss  than  1 per  cent  of 
North  America's  old-growth  pine 
forest  survives.  A third  of  it  is  close 
to  the  town  of  Teningami,  in  north- 
ern Ontario,  ami  Mike  Harris,  pre- 
mier of  the  richest  province  in  the 
worlds  richest  country,  wants  to 
upcn  it  up  to  logging  mid  mining. 

Since  late  last  summer,  Temagaml 
lias  Iwrn  the  scene  of  bombing, 
raid  blockades,  civil  disobedience 
ami  even  demands  for  an  indepen- 
dent northern  Ontario.  So  what’s 
happening  to  l lie  previously  well- 
orileriil,  peaceful,  socially  democra- 
tic and  boring  “Scandinavia-  of  the 
Americas? 

fhe  interests  of  the  protagonists 
are  complex  and  diverse.  An  Indian 
land  claim  in  ihc  area  is  unsettled. 
liiiviRHimenlalists  say  that  the 
pi-ivinre’s  new  land-use  plans 
1I11  e.ilcn  the  old-growth  forest. 
Ontario's  I.iberal  government  has 
decided  to  allow  large-scale  mining 
exploration,  logging  and  road  drvel- 
n|iim*fit  in  wilderness  areas,  and 
new  legislation  ham  Is  over  the  job 
<>f  regulating  forest  exploit  at  ion  on 
pvihlic  lands  to  the  logging  industry. 
How  can  the  various  groups,  who  all 
1 claim  tu  have  sustainable  develop- 
ment and  the  environment  at  heart, 
unravel  this  tangle? 

in  June,  the  Ontario  government's 
management  plan  set  nut  which  old- 
giviwth  forests  would  be  protected 
and  those  where  logging  would 
ou'ur.  Tlie  foresters  say  that  selec- 
tive felling  is  the  best  way  to  main- 
tain and  re  invigorate  llie  forests. 
Fires  used  to  sweep  through  these 
forests  every  hundred  years  or  so, 
but  fire  prevention  this  century  has 
reduced  the  incidence  of  fires,  mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  young  pines  to  ger- 
minate and  establish  in  the  dense 
underbrush  and  undisturbed  soil. 
The  mayor  of  Temagami  also  wants 
to  see  the  creation  of  100  year-round 
jobs  in  mills  and  mines. 


Call  of  the  wild  . . . environmentalists  paddle  into  buttle  to  save 
Canada’s  undent  pines  photograph  tom  bfoson 


At  wail  1 Lake,  the  loggers  in- 
tend to  make  a "shelterwood  cut”, 
leaving  the  trees  with  the  greatest 
reproductive  capacity;  they  intend 
to  Tell  the  3O0*y  ear-olcl  giants  anil 
leave  the  middle-aged  trees  to  grow 
on  to  maturity.  They  claim  that  this 
mimics  the  effects  of  fire  and  leaves 
n natural  forest. 

F.arthronts,  u Toronto- based  envi- 
ronmental group,  claim  ihat  shelter- 
wood  culling  is  just  a slower  form  of 
clear-cut  and  want  the  old  growth 
preserved  from  industrial  exploita- 
tion. They  have  set  up  a "forest 
defence  camp”,  blockaded  the  road, 
and  chained  themselves  to  concrete 
blocks.  Their  leaders  have  been 
jailed. 

Ecological,  aesthetic  and  spiritual 
values  are  evident  here;  respect  for 
natural  processes  and  systems,  and 
a reluctance  to  overexploit  species 
and  habitats  underpins  the  protest. 

In  1973,  the  Teme-Augama- 


Anishnnbai  Indians  brought  n legal 
action  to  slop  mining  exploration 
over  lO.OOOsq  km  in  the  Temagami 
region,  in  1995,  the  provincial 
government  had  the  legal  cautions 
removed  and  subsequently  pros- 
pectors began  staking  claims.  There 
is  a bombed  out  bridge  on  a logging 
road  at  the  southern  point  of  the 
land  claim;  locals  are  certain  the- 
Indians  did  the  bombing. 

It  is  widely  recognised  that  Amer- 
ican Indians  have,  or  at  least  had,  a 
set  of  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  man- 
ifest a reverence  for  the  life  forms 
and  forces  of  the  natural  world.  Evi- 
dence of  that  spirituality  is  still  there 
in  the  woods:  a bundle  of  sweet- 
grass  placed  below  rock  paintings 
on  Diamond  Lake;  totems  and  other 
offerings  below  a pair  of  giant  red 
and  white  pines  in  a sacred  grove 
above  Obabika  Lake. 

Alex  Mathias,  an  Ojibway  and 
a member  of  the  militant  Ma- 


Asian  loggers  strip  the  Amazon’s  assets 


Jan  Rocha  In  S&o  Paulo 

A S THEIR  own  forests  near  ex- 
✓ 1 hauslion.  Asian  logging  compa- 
nies are  moving  into  South  America: 
Guyana,  Surinam,  nnd  now  the  big 
prize,  the  Amazon  rainforest. 

Large  parts  of  still  intact  forest  in 
remote  areas  where  government 
agencies  are  weak  and  unmotivated 
add  up  to  a dangerous  cocktail,  says 
Nigel  Sizer,  of  the  Washington- 
based  World  Resources  Institute. 
'There  aren't  places  where  you  can 
acquire  logging  rights  to  several  mil- 
linn  hectares  at  attractive  prices.” 

Africa  is  out  of  fhe  question 
I because  of  political  instability,  so 
the  solution  is  Brazil's  Amazon  rnin- 
fnrest,  ail  area  of  7iX),OuOsq  km,  with 
om-t  hire!  ni  l lie  world's  existing  lim- 
ber supplies.  The  forest  contains  E»0 
billion  cubic  metres  of  timber,  said 
to  be  worth  $4  trillion.  By  2006, 
Brazil's  share  of  the  world  market  is 
expected  to  leap  to  20  percent. 

In  Guyana.  Malaysian  companies 


obtained  government  concessions 
to  vast  forest  areas,  and  timber 
production  multiplied  fivefold  be- 
tween 199 L and  1996,  forcing  the 
government  to  decree  a three-year 
moratorium  on  new  concessions 
until  environmental  laws  can  be 
tightened.  In  Brazil,  the  Asians  are 
more  discreet.  They  have  begun 
buying  up  small-scale,  often  bank- 
rupt. local  timber  companies,  keep- 
ing their  original  names. 

WTK  of  Malaysia  paid  $7  million 
for  Amaplac  in  jRnuary,  and  also 
bought  300,000  hectares  of  forest 
near  the  Jurun  river,  an  Amazon 
tributary,  for  around  $2.4  million. 
Total  WTK  investment  in  timber  is 
reported  to  be  Slit  million. 

Officially  bnnkrupl.  (he  Amaplac 
sawmill  now  produces  3,200  metres 
of  plywood  n nu nit h.  Sanding, 
another  Malaysian  giant,  is  negotiat- 
ing to  buy  Amnciii.  Conipensn,  a 
local  timber  firm,  now  belongs  to 
Chi ur's  Tianjin  Fortune  Timber 
ComjHiny. 


Kominisig-Anishinawbeg  fMKA) , 
has  built  a winter  trapping  cabin  ille- 
gally on  Obabika  Lake,  in  a provin- 
cial wilderness  park  close  to  his 
father's  burial  site.  Mathias  claims  a 
traditional  home  range  that  covers 
most  of  the  park. 

Since  last  September,  Temagami 
has  received  daily  attention  in  the 
Canadian  press.  Logging  has  been 
suspended  following  a court  order, 
protesters  have  been  arrested,  and 
at  a recent  meeting  in  North  Bay 
people  cheered  a call  for  northern 
Ontario  to  become  a separate 
province,  angry  at  what  they  see  as 
meddling  in  their  affairs  by  Toronto 
environmentalists. 

The  Ontario  government  is  focus- 
ing firmly  on  human  economic 
needs  and  the  view  that  sustainable 
. management  of  the  old  growth  does 
not  detract  from  its  value.  Earth- 
roots  favours  preservation  of  the  old 
growth  because  it  is  “critical  natural 
capital"  and  because  something  of 
significance  is  about  to  be-  lost. 
Mathias  has  lost  something  of  great 
personal  significance:  he  wants  his 
family’s  traditional  lands  and 
lifestyle  back. 

Bombings,  protests  and  arrests 
indicate  an  intractable  problem,  but 
something  else  is  going  on  here. 
Since  JR  Booth  & Co  plundered  the 
forests,  values  and  policy  have  grad- 
ually changed.  The  unrest  in  Teniu- 
gami  is  the  latest  phase  in  the 
negotiation  of  a conservation  ratio- 
nale. The  changes  may  be  slow  but 
the  result  ought  to  be  a mutually 
beneficial  integration  of  human  and 
natural  interests. 

Northern  Ontario  has  so  much 
that  Europe  has  lost:  vast  expanses 
of  wild  country,  opportunities  for 
solitude  and  real  recreation,  a huge 
potential  for  eco-tourism.  Tourism  is 
now  the  world’s  largest  industry, 
and  eco-tourism  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing sector,  expected  to  double 
between  1995  and  2000. 

Earthroots  and  the  lour  guides 
who  are  already  making  a living  out 
of  city  folk  seeking  a glimpse  of  the 
wilderness  believe  well-marketed 
and  managed  eco-tourism  could 
bring  jobs,  protect  wild  places  and 
limit  damage  tu  species  and  habi- 
tats. This  could  ensure  that  local 
people  value  areas  such  as  the  old- 
growth  forest  because  they  gain 
enough  revenue  from  tourism  to 
regard  the  preserved  forest  as  a 
source  of  income.  It  could  also 
mean  they  become  part  of  the  lobby 
for  preservation  of  their  natural 
heritage. 


Malaysian  and  Chinese  business- 
men have  been  visiting  the  offices 
of  the  government'9  environmental 
agency,  Ibama,  to  find  out  about 
environmental  legislation. 

The  advantage  of  buying  Brazilian 
companies  is  that  they  already  have 
forest  management  plans  (PMFs) 
approved  by  Ibama.  Under  such  a 
plan,  the  area  to  be  logged  is  divided 
into  25  parts.  Each  year,  one  part 
should  be  rationally  exploited  and 
then  left  for  the  next  25  years  to 
allow  natural  reforestation. 

In  practice,  says  Paulo  Lira,  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund,  most  PMFs 
are  a fiction.  A recent  audit  done  by 
Ibanm  found  irregularities  in  two 
out  of  every  three  plans.  The  com- 
panies also  buy  limber  from  clan- 
destine loggers.  Armed  groups  of 
up  to  100  men  invade  ranches  and 
extract  timber,  which  they  then  sell 
on  to  those  with  a PMF.  All  Ibama 
can  do  is  fine  companies  when  they 
are  caught. 

Amapfac/WTK  has  already  been 


fined  $160,000  for  exporting  illegal 
timber.  And  Sifec,  now  Chinese 
owned,  was  fined  $140,000  in  June 
for  a similar  offence.  According  to 
an  Ibama  superintendent,  Hamilton 
Casar,  WTK  have  the  tractors  to  log 
all  the  timber  they  can  get  their 
hands  on. 

Foreign  companies  have  been  ex- 
porting mahogany  and  other  hard- 
woods from  Brazil  for  years,  but 
what  concerns  Brazilian  environ- 
mentalists and  authorities  is  the 
voracity  of  the  new  Asian  arrivals  — 
and  their  record  of  devastation.  In 
July,  a two-year  moratorium  on  new 
concessions  for  mahogany  and  vi- 
rola  was  announced.  But  it  has  had 
no  effect  on  existing  concessions, 
and  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction 
Brazil's  mahogany  resources  will 
only  last  30  years. 

Malaysian  ministers  visiting 
Brazil  have  protested  at  being  cast 
in  the  role  of  villain,  but  companies 
from  tlieir  country  control  80  per 
cent  of  the  world  trade  in  tropical 
timber.  Without  the  Amazon  rainfor- 
est, it  is  difficult  to  see  where  they 
ore  going  to  turn  for  supplies. 


China  faces 
outcry  over 
bear  farming 


Fiona  Holland 

I A /HEN  Chinn’s  ministry  of 
V V forestry  dreamed  up  the 
Idea  of  farming  rare  bears  more 
than  a decade  ago,  officials 
thought  they  had  hit  on  the  Ideal 
way  of  meeting  a growing  de- 
mand for  bile  — a key  ingredient 
in  traditional  Chinese  medicine. 

Originally,  the  plan  was  to 
farm  40,000  bears.  But  China 
overlooked  something:  the  inter- 
national outcry  from  conserva- 
tion and  animal  welfare  groups 
which  condemned  the  cruelty 
of  “milking"  bile  from  the  gall 
bladders  of  bears  incarcerated 
in  cages  so  small  that  they 
caused  deformities. 

Three  years  after  originally 
exposing  the  trade,  the  Inter- 
national Fund  for  Animal 
Welfare  (Ifaw)  has  reached  u 
milestone  in  its  campaign  to  end 
hear  farming.  Against  nil  the 
odds  in  h country  where  tradi- 
tion dating  buck  thousands  of 
years  views  wildlife  primarily 
hb  a resource,  Ifnw  bus  just 
opened  a siuictuary  in  Guiing- 
dnng,  close  to  I long  Kong,  fur 
eight  bears  rescued  from  a farm.  , 
The  hem's  have  survived 
years  of  imprisonment  in  body 
crushing  cages  — mid  the 
subsequent  surgery  to  remove 
catheters  implanted  in  tltc-irgsll 
bladders. 

Suzanne  Bourdmun,  con- 
sultant veterinary  surgeon  to 
Uaw  and  London  Zoo,  9aid: 

•They  were  in  very,  very  bad 
condition.  The  fact  they  survived 
is  absolutely  astonishing." 

More  than  7,500  bears  are  j 
still  Imprisoned  on  480  farms  , 
across  Chinn,  and  their  future  I 
remains  uncertain.  He  Hiyou, 
deputy  director  of  the  state 
administration  for  traditional 
Chinese  medicine,  said  at  the 
opening  of  the  sanctuary  that  it 
was  still  official  government  pol- 
icy to  “use  midlife  resources". 
While  herbal  alternatives  and 
less  intrusive  ways  of  tapping 
bile  were  being  sought,  the 
government  had  yet  to  decide 
whether  the  industry  should  be 
closed  down,  he  said. 

Song  Hulgang,  deputy  chief  01 

the  China  Wildlife  Conservation 
Association,  said  It  had  sug- 
gested to  the  government  that 

bear  farming  be  phased  out.  But 
eliminating  the  lucrative  trade 
posed  many  difficulties. 

It  will  fall  to  Maw’s  Asia 
representative,  Jill  Robinson, 
to  balance  practicalities  in 
China  with  foreign  ideals  about 
animal  welfare.  In  die  short 
term,  Ifaw  is  working  to  improve 
conditions  on  farms  and  funding 
research  into  a herbal  alterna- 
tive, but  trustee  Karen  Cotton 
Is  adamant:  “Our  bottom  line 
is  that  we  will  never  accept  the 
institutionalisation  of  bear 
farming.”  d 

David  Chu,  a pro-China  Hong 
Kong  legislator  and  reformed 
hunter,  la  a surprising  Ifmv 
ally.  He  donated  land  at  Panyu 
for  the  sanctuary,  but  admits: 
"It  is  going  to  be  a long  battle 
because  China  is  so  large  and 

this  is  an  ancient  practice 

rooted  In  Chinese  culture.  It 
may  take  decades,  but  I hope 
see  it  in  my  lifetime."  
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Henry  Holt  handles  one  of  the  7,000  bricks  in  his  beloved  collection 

Load  of  old  bricks  in  need  of  a roof 


PHOTOGRAPH-  DENIS  THORPE 


MUSEUM  directors  in 
Lancashire  are  urgently 
seeking  a permanent  home  for 
a unique  collection  of  chunky 
artefacts,  writes  David  Ward. 

Henry  Holt,  who  died  last 
month  aged  83,  collected  bricks. 
He  collected  them  for  30  years 
and  eventually  owned  7,000 
from  all  over  the  world. 

“He  used  to  stroke  them,’’  his 


niece,  Elaine  Brown,  recalled. 
•There  are  all  sorts  of  shapes 
and  sizes.  A brick  isn't  a brick,  if 
you  know  what  I mean." 

Mr  Holt,  a farmer,  kept  bricks 
in  and  around  his  three-bed 
semi  in  Waterfoot,  Lancashire. 
He  got  into  bricks  when  he 
picked  one  up  marked  “E  H & 
Co,  Rossendale”.  He  discovered 
the  H stood  for  Holt;  there  was 


no  family  connection,  but  he  was 
hooked. 

Ian  Glbaon,  Lancashire’s  prin- 
cipal keeper  of  Industrial  muse- 
ums, said:  “He  would  have  liked 
them  to  stay  together,  but  that  it 
is  unlikely.  However  you  display 
the  bricks,  I don't  think  even  the 
most  eccentric  or  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  public  would 
want  to  gaze  at  7,000  of  them." 


Letter  from  India  Gareth  and  Jane  Wood 


The  road  to  enlightenment 


POCKETS  of  mist  hung  over 
the  steep  slopes  of  Simla  as 
we  set  off  to  catch  the  early 
bus  to  Sarahan,  a village  175km 
away  in  the  Kinnaur  district  of  the 
Himalayas  renowned  for  its  magnifi- 
cent wood-carved  Bimakhali  tem- 
ple. The  bus  station  was  already 
busy  and  we  queued  in  the  rain  for 
our  tickets.  The  floor  of  the  ticket 
office  was  completely  worn  away, 
leaving  joists  and  bare  earth  where 
a million  or  more  Indians  had  pa- 
tiently waited  before  us.  Comforting 
smells  of  lea  and  breakfast  hung  in 
the  air,  regularly  dispersed  by  thick 
clouds  of  exhaust  fumes  pumped 
from  ageing  bus  engines.  The  bus 
was  packed  but  we  were  lucky 
enough  to  find  seats,  squashed 
between  die  hill  people  and  their 
enormous  bundles  of  luggage. 

Our  fellow  passengers  were  re-  I 
laxed  and  talkative  for  the  most  part, 
blissfully  indifferent  to  the  appalling 
road  conditions  and  the  bus's  poor 
suspension.  Tlie  only  person  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a lad  mood  was  a 
monk  in  the  seat  ahead  of  me,  who 
scowled  and  grumbled  constantly. 
He  was  also  the  only  passenger  who 
insisted  on  smoking,  his  head  hang- 
ing out  of  the  window,  while  the 
entire  bus  voiced  its  disapproval. 

An  hour  and  a half  out  of  Simla 
we  came  across  an  elephant  and  a 
group  of  labourers  drawing  timber 
out  of  the  forest.  The  road  continued 
to  deteriorate,  and  Tarmac  was  soon 
a distant  memory.  The  bus  grum- 
bled and  lurched  on,  gingerly  nego- 
tiating the  oncoming  lorries  at 
inappropriate  passing  places.  Every- 
where labourers,  like  Sisyphus, 
were  busy  mending  the  road, 
fighting  a losing  battle  against  the 


weather  and  the  incessant  heavy 
traffic.  A woman  in  a bright  red  sari 
emptied  dust  from  a wicker  basket; 
two  men  operated  a spade,  one 
shovelling,  the  other  hauling  rhyth- 
mically on  a rope  attached  to  the 
handle.  Meanwhile  women  sat  on 
piles  of  small  stones,  patiently 
breaking  down  larger  stones  with 
small  hammers. 

On  a bend  in  the  road  we 
screeched  to  a halt,  face  to  face  with 
an  oncoming  bus,  while  a lorry 
trundled  into  the  back  of  us  with  a 
sickening  thud.  The  passengers, 
laughing  nervously,  clambered 
down  from  the  bus  and  made  the 
most  of  the  delay  to  stretch  their 
legs  while  the  drivers  did  their  best 
to  straighten  out  tlie  damage. 


OUR  FIRST  scheduled  stop 
was  at  Narkanda,  a tiny 
village  on  a col  at  about 
2,600  metres,  and  the  setting  of 
Lispeth.  one  of  Kipling's  Plain  Tales 
Of  Tlie  Hills.  The  place  probably 
hadn't  changed  a lot  since  his  time. 
Hill  people  squatted  in  the  dust 
smoking  bidis,  cows  ruminated 
comfortably  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  we  saw  our  first  prayer 
flags,  fluttering  forlornly  like  old 
plastic  bags  caught  on  a barbed 
wire  fence.  Sitting  next  to  the  tem- 
ple, an  ironic  smile  on  Ills  face,  was 
a wild  looking  sadhu,  a double  cross 
in  gold  paint  on  his  forehead. 

We  continued  on  our  journey,  tlie 
Sutlej  river,  swollen  with  snow-melt 
and  monsoon,  appearing  thqusands 
of  metres  below.  The  bus  ended  its 
journey  at  Rampur,  a dusty  cross- 
roads in  the  valley  bottom,  and  we 
covered  the  remaining  40km  in  a 
relatively  new  Jeep. 


The  beauty  of  the  Bimakhali  tem- 
ple and  its  setting  were  enhanced  by 
its  sheer  inaccessibility.  At  nightfall, 
the  temple,  with  its  exquisite  fret- 
work illuminated  from  the  inside, 
glowed  like  a Chinese  lantern.  We 
presented  ourselves  at  the  gate  for 
evening  prayer  and  were  each  given 
a Nehru-style  cotton  cap  to  wear. 
On  the  third  floor  of  the  temple  the 
priest  intoned  the  office  while  two 
wardens  clashed  cymbals  and  blew 
long  blasts  on  an  ancient  trumpeL  A 
thick  blanket  of  mist  shrouded  the 
surrounding  village. 

As  first-time  travellers  to  India, 
coming  from  a continent  where  fast 
travel  and  well-maintained  vehicles 
are  taken  for  granted,  we  were 
struck  by  the  sheer  mass  of  people 
on  the  move,  and  the  endless 
resourcefulness.  India  Is  a powerful 
country,  importing  only  5 per  cent 
of  its  gross  national  product,  and 
everything  is  constantly  repaired.  In 
Europe,  we  idly  think  of  scrapping 
our  fridge  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble. 
But  in  India,  in  the  case  of  a serious 
breakdown,  a lorry  driver  will  think 
nothing  of  patiently  dismantling  a 
gear-box  and  spreading  the  cogs 
around,  prepared  to  sleep  under  Ills 
vehicle  until  the  job  is  done.  As 
Mahatma  Gandhi  once  commented 
when  asked  what  lie  thought  of 
Western  civilisation:  "It  would  be  a 
very  good  idea.” 

This  article  Is  one  of  a regular 
series  of  “letters"  from  those  living  all 
over  the  world.  Readers  are  invited 
to  submit  articles  of  no  longer  than 
800  words  (see  address  on  page  2). 
Please  enclose  a self-addressed 
envelope  if  you  wish  your 
manuscript  to  be  returned 


/J  LL  muons  in  our  solar  system 
have  names.  Why  doesn't 
earth’s  moon  hove  a name? 

eUT  IT  has:  its  name  is  “Moon". 

Every  natural  satellite  is  identi- 
fied with  a mythical  figure.  Jupiter's 
16  imiuns.  for  example,  bear  the 
mimes  uf  women  (and  a man: 
Ganymede)  whom  this  reiimrkahli- 
god  was  supposed  to  have  had  love 
affairs  will  1.  Earth’s  m<»>n  was  given 
the  nHine  "Selene"  by  tire  Greeks 
and  “I Aina'"  by  the  Romans,  each  a 
goddess.  Hie  ancient  Hermans 
called  it  “Man"  nr  "Maui"  and  hud  ti 
myth  about  a miserable  person  of 
this  name  who,  together  with  his  sis- 
ter (the  sun),  is  being  pursued  by  a 
hound  across  the  skies  until  ihe  end 
of  the  world.  From  this  myth  the 
Germanic  words  ‘‘mane"  (Danish), 
"mann"  (Dutch),  “111mm"  (English) 
mid  "mnnri"  (German)  are  derived, 
later  transferred  to  all  celestial 
bodies  circulating  around  planets.  — 
Clans  HoUmberg,  Marburg.  Germany 


SHOPPING  trolleys  taken 
from  supermarket  premises 
by  customers  litter  streets  world- 
wide. Will  anybody  ever  think  of 
a way  to  solve  this  problem? 

ONE  of  41111-  largest  supermarkets 
can  only  be  entered  or  exiled 
by  negotiating  12  steps.  Nut  one  trol- 
ley leaves  the  building.  — Church  HI 
Frost.  Prague.  Czech  Republic 

IN  LOS  ANGELES  the  problem 
/ has  been  solved  by  an  army  of 
men  in  pick-up  trucks  who  drive 
around  tin*  city  retrieving  aban- 
doned cans.  — A/istai r Haltmgh. 
| Buenos  Aires.  Argentina 


/S  THERE  more  justice  or 
injustice  in  the  world? 

IF  ONE  believes  that  God  is  good 
/ and  his  ways  are  unknowable, 
then  one  believes  there  is  no  injus- 
tice since  seeming  injustice  is  part 
of  God's  plan.  If  one  believes  that 
justice  is  strictly  a human  concept, 
then  the  ratio  of  justice  to  injustice 
is  a problem  of  definition  and  data 
collection.  — A/D  Fisher.  Cashmere. 
Queensland.  Australia 


until  it  is  deprived  of  it.  — J Owens, 
Mitcham,  Sit  my 

"7" HE  richest  43  people  in  the 
I world,  combined,  own  ns  much 
wealth  as  the  poorest  2 billion.  I 
cannot  somehow  see  justice  retiring 
back  from  that  soi  l of  deficit.  — 
Martyu  Giscombe-Suiith,  London 


PART  from  Summer 
Holiday,  which  is  the  worst 
song  ever  recorded? 

PAIRYI'ALE  Of  New  York  by  the 
Pogues  and  Kirsty  MacColl, 
which  features  the  memorable  lines: 
“Yuli  scumbag/  you  maggot/  you 
cheap  lenisy  faggot/  Happy  Christ- 
mas me  arse/ 1 hope  it's  our  last."  — 
Hob  Hrys,  Rippanden,  Halifax 

\ A /HEN  we  couldn't  get  n seal  in 
v V lltt-  pub,  we  used  to  play  O 
Su|HT!iian  by  i auric  Anderson  on 
ihe  juke  box,  It  worked  every  time. 
— A James,  Powys 

A CCORDiNG  to  AUlous  Huxley  it 
/I  must  be  Mammy,  as  sung  by  Al 
Jolsou  in  Tlie  Jnzz  Singer  (1927). 
Huxley  said:  "My  flesh  crept  as  the 
loudspeaker  poured  011I  those 
sodden  words,  that  greasy  sagging 
melody.  1 felt  ashamed  of  myself  for 
listening  tu  such  things,  fur  even 
being  a member  of  the  siiecies  In 
which  such  tilings  are  addressed." 
— R All  cm.  Clievingtnn,  Suffolk 


Any  answers? 

\A/HAT  happened  to  all  die 

V v money  Bornnrd  Shaw  left 
to  further  the  cause  of  spelling 
reform?  — K S Lysons.  Matlock. 
Derbyshire 

| A / HAT  ia  the  origin  of  “kick 

V V the  bucket”?  — Penny 
Sparling.  Ottawa,  Canada 

A BOUT  20  years  ago  there 
r\  was  much  talk  about  a one- 
off  inoculation  jab  being  devel- 
oped to  put  an  end  to  tooth 
decay.  Did  It  just  not  work  or  did 
the  toothpaste  manufacturers 
suppress  iff  — John  Hodges.  London 


A NT  society  that  has  a concept  of  Answers  should  be  e-malled  to 
/t  justice  is  an  unjust  society:  weeWySguardian.co.uk,  faxed  to 
when  justice  becomes  universal,  tlie  01 71/441 71  -242-0985,  or  posted 
concept  of  justice  will  disappear,  to  The  Guardian  Weekly,  75  Farrlng- 
The  fish  has  no  concept  of  water  don  Road,  London  EG1 M 3HO 


A Country  Diary 


Richard  Mabey  

eERKHAMSTED:  According  to 
my  diary,  the  last  time  the  gar- 
den was  locked  under  frost  for  more 
than  a week  was  In  February  1966. 
There  was  more  snow  then,  and  the 
freeze  lasted  for  nearly  four  weeks. 
But  my  bird  records  still  sound  as  if 
they  are  from  another  planet  Tlie 
nut  bags  were  monopolised  by 
siskins,  which  hung  upside  down 
and  picked  delicately  at  the  nuts  as 
if  they  were  using  chopsticks.  Tlie 
seed-strewn  planks  I'd  lain  across 
the  snow  were,  crowded  with  star- 
lings, robins  and  mixed  finch  flocks 
— house  sparrows,  greenfinches,  lin- 
nets, yellowhammers,  reed  buntings, 
even  the  occasional  corn  bunting. 
Around  the  edges  of  the  garden, 
various  tlirushes  staked  out  territo- 
ries round  piles  of  apples  (Including 
one  piratical  fieldfare  that  gobbled 


its  way  through  the  pounds  of 
Bromleys).  This  year’s  gathering 
reflected  the  worrying  changes  in 
our  common  bird  populations. 
There  was  not  a single  house  spar- 
row, siskin  or  linnet,  and  only  iso- 
lated robins  and  song  thrushes.  The 
lawn  was  dominated  by  large  packs 
of  chaffinches  and  male  blackbirds, 
presumably  from  the  Continent,  and 
the  lilac  and  buddleia  by  tits.  But 
one  thing  was  unchanged  from 
L9G6:  there  were  either  no  birds  or 
lots  of  birds. 

A rogue  blackbird,  that  insisted 
on  hounding  every  potential  com- 
petitor out  of  the  ganlen,  ended  up 
exhausted  and  haggard  from  spend- 
ing Us  time  fighting  not  feeding., I 
find  It  heartening  that,  in  these  un- 
relenting conditions,  birds  opt  for 
group  security  and  a policy  of  live 
and  let  live  rather  than  one  of  selfish 
aggression, 


26  ARTS 


Playboy  with  a limp 


THEATRE 

Michael  BIIHngton 

/S  THERE  such  a tiling  as  the  real 
Ireland?  Or  is  it  a myth  created 
down  the  ages  by  writers,  artists 
and  film-makers?  Thai  is  tile  intrigu- 
ing question  posed  by  Martin 
McDnnagh  in  The  Cripple  Of  Inish- 
maan  at  London's  National  Theatre 
which,  like  the  sume  writer's  Tlic 
Brainy  Queen  Of  Leona ne,  lovingly 
feeds  off  Irish  fantasy  and  offers  its 
own  wittily  ironic,  post-modern 
critique. 

MeThmngh’s  comic  fable  comes 
in  heavily  inverted  commas.  The 
setting  is  tin1  bleak  Aran  island  of 
In  inhuman  in  1334.  The  play's  hero. 
Hilly,  is  n crippled  orphan  whose 
parents  ilrowni-fl  in  a mysterious 
In mting  accident  when  he  was  a 
baby.  Reared  by  two  slightly  batty 
pretend-minis,  the  bookish,  roman- 
ticising Hilly  seeks  lo  escape  this  sti- 
lling, prying  community  by  joining 
(he  film  unil  that  is  making  Man  Of 
Aran  on  (lie  neighbouring  island  of 
Itiislnnorc.  What  we  see  is  the 
despised  Billy  seeking  to  achieve  a 
new  identity  — and  incidentally  gain 
the  I i»vc  of  the  sharp-tongued  local 
beauty  — by  entering  the  make- 
believe  world  of  film  and  ult  in  lately 
fleeing  to  Hollywood. 

McPnnugli's  play  is  full  of  con- 
scious references  that  all  reinforce 
die  central  theme  of  reality  versus 
Inntiisy.  A pivotal  figure  is  a local 
tale-spi  liner.  J oh  niiyjwleeii  mike, 
who  earns  iiis  keep  by  turning  gos- 
sip into  an  art-form  and  who  might 
have  stepped  straight  out  of  a Bouci- 
cault  play. 

Synge’sTUe  Playboy  Of  The  West- 
ern World,  in  which  the  boy-hero 
achieves  maturity  by  turning  his  pat- 
ricidal fantasies  into  reality,  is  also 
McPmiagh's  palpable  prototype: 
what  he  seems  to  be  saying  is  that 
Synge,  once  accused  by  St  John 
fir  vine  of  being  "a  faker  of  peasant 
speech",  himself  created  a mythical 
version  of  Irish  west  coast  life. 


But  McDonagh’s  point  is  that 
cinema  has  done  more  than  anything 
to  foster  the  Irish  myth.  It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  the  play  is  set  al  the  lime  of 
Man  Of  Aran,  which  was  once  seen 
as  n realistic  portrait  of  an  Irish  fish- 
ing community.  The  richest,  funniest 
scene  is  that  in  which  Flaherty’s  film 
is  shown  on  fnishmaan:  the  islander* 
either  ignore  it  totally  in  pursuit  of 
their  local  feuds  or  hilariously  ques- 
tion its  authenticity,  crying:  “It's  rare 
that  off  Ireland  you  get  sharks." 

McDonagh's  skill  lies  in  having  it 
both  ways:  in  simultaneously 
exploiting  and  undermining  Irish 
romantic  myth.  But  lie  creates  one 
character  who,  as  far  as  I can  see,  is 
a genuine  comic  original:  the  local 
beauty,  Helen,  who  is  driven  by  a 
manic  fury  and  who  works,  some- 
what destructively,  for  the  village 
egg-man.  Offering  to  play  the  game 
of  England  versus  Ireland  with  her 
brother,  she  enthusiastically  cracks 
a succession  of  raw  eggs  against  his 
pate:  a practical  demonstration  of 
(he  yolk  of  oppression.  As  marvel- 
lously played  by  Aisllng  O’Sullivan, 
Ihe  character  emerges  as  an  authen- 
tic Irish  termagant. 

The  play's  main  weakness  is  a | 
technical  one:  McDonagh  falls  into 
a mechanical  habit  of  comic  reversal, 
so  that  any  seeming  statement  of 
truth  is  instantly  upended.  By  the 
end,  you  can  see  the  device  coming 
a mile  off.  But.  although  The  Crijv- 
plc  at  times  has  the  air  of  ingenious 
pastiche,  it  is  still  buoyantly  funny. 

It  is  also  well  directed  by 
Nicholas  Hy liter  and  beaut i fully 
designed  by  Bob  Crowley.  Ruaidhri 
Conroy,  who  has  the  spindly  inten- 
sity of  a young  OTooIe.  makes  an 
impressive  stage  debut  as  Billy. 

It  is  a highly  accomplished  piny 
that  suggests  die  literary  and  cine- 
malic  myths  of  Ireland  are  so 
encrusted  they  have  now  turned 
into  reality.  But,  while  recognising 
McDonagh's  skill,  one  just  hopes  be 
will  eventually  move  from  ironic 
commentary  on  Ireland  to  rigorous 
self-revelation. 


The  new  O’Toole?  . . . Ruaidhri  Conroy  makes  an  impressive  stage 
debut  in  The  Cripple  Of  Inlshmaan  photograph:  tristram  kehton 


Getting  the  hump  with  Nelson 


TELEVISION 

Nancy  Banka-Smith 

A S BENEDICT  ALLEN  set  off 
Jr\  on  his  camel  in  The  Skeleton 
Coast  (BBC2),  I was  reminded  of 
the  White  Knight,  who  continually 
fell  off  his  horse,  now  on  one  side, 
now  the  other.  Alice  kept  waving  her 
handkerchief  because  he  seemed  to 
need  the  encouragement. 

Allen  was  crossing  1,000  miles  of 
the  Namib  desert  by  camel.  No  man 
had  done  this  before.  The  CRmc-l 
wasn’t  keen  on  doing  it  now. 

The  camel  farm  resounded  to 
lion-like  roaring.  "That,*  said  Allen, 
mercifully  blocking  Ihe  view  with 
his  hush  hat.  "is  the  castration  of 
the  young  camels.  With  ;i  blunt 
penknife."  The  operation  is  sup- 
posed to  render  camels  more 
tractable  but  later  events  suggest 
there  is  a flaw  in  this  reasoning. 

His  lend  camel  was  Nelson 
("deep  clown  a gentleman";,  possi- 
bly named  after  [Resident  Mandela. 
The  second  ("cold-hearted  and  cal- 
cic la  ting!  was  Jan.  Jnn  kneed  Allen. 
Alien  complained.  Jan  kicked  in  the 
I camera.  It  is  a piece  of  film  that 
should  prove  deservedly  popular  on 
It’ll  Be  Alright  On  The  Night.  The 
farmhands,  who  had  a well- 
developed  sense  of  humour,  tried  to 


palm  him  off  with  Scorpion  ("he’s 
just  mad")  as  the  third  camel. 

Never,  my  son,  shake  hands  with 
a left-handed  draw  or  buy  a camel 
called  Scorpion. 

Quite  apart  from  coming  off  his 
cornel  involuntarily,  Allen  was  doing 
ail  his  own  filming.  Dismount ...  set 
timer . . . remount . . . pose  against 
purple  sunset . . . dismount . . . col- 
lect camera.  It  can’t  have  been  easy. 

We  spent  some  time  inspecting 
his  large  and  intimate  bruises.  I got 
the  impression  that  he  felt  our  sym- 
pathy was  perfunctory:  ‘That  one 
hasn't  even  ripened  yet  That  bruise 
is  going  to  be  a real,  real  bruise.  Oh 
God,  I can’t  carry  on  sustaining 
these  bruises!" 

Inurens  van  der  Host  said  once 
that  a camel  is  a very  fair  animal:  it 
would  do  its  best  for  a fair  request. 
He  didn’t  say  what  a camel  con- 
siders fair.  Allen  thought  that  all  his 
camels  wanted  lo  do  was  loaf 
around  the  farm  frightening  (he 
ostriches. 

Off.  eventually,  they  jolly  well 
went,  with  Allen  complaining  of 
puss-filled  sores  all  over  his  body. 
Perhaps  he  is  allergic  to  camels. 

The  BBC's  output  is  divided  into 
Incomprehensible  sections.  I have, 
for  instance,  never  grasped  the  dif- 
ference between  Entertainment, 
light  Entertainment  and  Comedy. 


The  Skeleton  Coast  comes  under 
the  Disability  Unit.  I can  understand 
that. 

On  the  subject  of  Boy’s  Own 
heroes.  Bush  Tucker  Man  lias 
started  a new  series  on  Discovery. 
Bush  Tucker  Man,  as  his  name  sug- 
gests, has  one  distinctive  feature. 
He  eats  anything. 

He  is  telling  tales  of  derring-do 
Down  Under.  I particularly  like  the 
story  of  John  McDougall  Stuart 
who,  half  dead  in  the  desert, 
encountered  a band  of  aborigines. 
They  greeted  him  with  a masonic 
sign.  They'd  met  explorers  before. 

This  week  lie  told  us  about  a j 
bloke  called  Smithy,  who  crashed 
his  plane  In  the  Kimberley  and  was 
In  real  strife.  Bush  Tucker  Man 
arrived  in  short  shorts  and  dinged 
hat  and  showed  how  to  live  off  the 
land.  He  ate  snails,  shellfish  and 
kapok  flowers,  which  did  not  taste 
of  cushions  but  "sorta  flahry".  The 
berries  of  greui/a  retusifblia  taste 
like  apfelstrudel.  It  is  better  not  to 
know  their  common  name  is  dogs' 
bollocks.  ’ 

Remote  Location  Catering  Is 
credited.  Clearly  a burger  van 
follows  them  to  these  godforsaken 
spots.  No  dogs’  bollocks  for  the  film 
crew. 

Bruce  Gyngeli,  boss  of  Yorkshire' 
Tyne  Tees,  has  taken  exception  to 


Hollywood  Lovers  and  plunged 
Leeds  and  Newcastle  into  a nuclear 
winter  of  Whicker  repeats.  It  is  the 
first  time  I’m  glad  I live  in  the  Carl- 
ton region. 

To  say  these  Hollywood  pro- 
grammes are  sleazy  is  to  stretch  the 
term  to  twanging.  They  are  sani- 
tised with  a high  gloss  finish  that 
shakes  off  seriousness. 

Perhaps  Gyngeli  watched  the 
first  five  minutes  and  left  in  a lather 
of  distaste.  This  was  a piece  on  Mile 
High  Adventures.  For  $395  you  get 
the  flight,  the  bed,  champagne  and 
chocol  ate-covered  strawberries.  You 
make  your  own  entertainment. 
“We’ve  had  people  show  up  with 
whipped  cream, ’’  said  the  pilot.  For 
the  strawberries,  I suppose. 

But  all  these  Hollywood  pro- 
grammes darken  sharply  at  the  end. 
This  is  often  so  brutally  outrt  that  it 
fills  you  with  concern.  It  is  as 
though  you  heard  the  engine  on  the 
fun  flight  start  to  fail. 

A chorus  of  women  had  provided 
an  animated  commentary  on  the 
action  but  when  they  heard  about 
Dr  TakOwsky’s  op  their  jaws 
dropped.  "Oh . . . my . . . gardl"  said 
Jackie  Collins. 

Dr  Takowsky  siphoned  fat  from 
Cindy’s  thigh  ("Elevate  this  leg, 
John”),  syringed  it  into  her  vulva, 
then  squished  it  — his  phrase  — 
into  the  wall  of  the  vagina  Voild,  ;a 
plumper  vulva  and  a tighter  vagina. 
"The  girls  have  fold  me  that  when 


GUARDIAN  WEBlY 
Janua^  19  is; 

A helluva 
hoofer 

DANCE  “ 

Flachra  Gibbons 

THERE’S  no  point  taking  the  ' 
mlck  out  of  Michael  Flatley. 
Done  up  like  a Celtic  god  gone 
wrong  In  Cuban  heels  and 
Schwarzenegger  shoulder-pads, 
his  shaved  chest  slathered  In 
baby  oil,  he  does  it  too  well 
himself.  But  behind  the  ego  that 
inflated  the  Riverdance  phenom- 
enon is  one  hell  of  a hoofer. 

Dancer  is  too  mean  n word  to 
describe  a man  who  shook  foun- 
dations and  fulse  teeth  at 
Wembley  arena  last  week.  He 
styles  himself  as  the  Lord  of  the 
Dance.  And  he  is.  He  has  an  aw  i 
whelming  gangster  aggression  [ 
about  him,  the  sort  of  swagger 
you’d  imagine  James  Cagney 
having  after  a dose  of  steroids.  1 
But  he  is  also  a ham,  drunk  ( 
on  cheap  glamour,  mood  muzak  ; 
and  flashy  routines.  It  is  only  the 
amazing  speed  of  his  feet  that 
stops  you  laughing  at  his  leather 
trousers  bulging  with  half  the 
poultry  counter  from  Salisbury's. 
That,  and  the  sheer  depth  of  the 
tradition  he  is  drawing  on. 

Where  Riverdance  strove  lo  hr  ; 
n cross-cultural  celebration  of 
dunce,  and  give  the  Irish  form* 
their  place  in  (he  pantheon  oMas 
sie  styles,  this  is  an  unashamed 
celebration  of  Michael  Flatky. 
the  nil-dancing  concert  flauiisi 
anil  ex-boxing  ehtiinp. 

And  yet,  dr  rough  all  ihecon- 
ceit,  there  were  moments  »hw 
the  hairs  on  (lie  buck  of  mym  ■ 
stood  on  end.  The  big  enaombk 
numbers  were  hypnotic,  when1 
the  traditional  form  was  free  from 
tat  and  sub-balletic  poncing. 

Flatley  is  the  most  nrrogani 
performer  I have  ever  seen.  All 
he  wants  is  an  audience  to 
worship  him.  And  the  terrible 
tiling  is,  when  he  dances  we  do. 

they  go  to  the  gym  they  love  tjiedd- . 
inition  in  their  leotard."  he  said-  , 
The  chorus  of  women  burst  into  a 
stalling  chatter  of  derision.  » *** 
like  watching  a (lock  of  birds  sWW 
and  veer  ns  if  alarmed.  "Who  to 
is  that  vain  that  they  have  to  get® 
injected  into  their  chacn* 

(Kennedy,  MTV  presenter). 

imagine  it  being  for  looksbe^,, 
always  turn  the  lights  out'  (Tni™ 
Diller,  comedienne).  And. 
laughed  like  an  unblocked  draw- 
Which  reminds  me  that  tn 
don’t  seem  to  be  any  P,u,n"< 
Hollywood.  There  are  plenty  « 
other  professions.  Baywatch  woe, 
health  guru,  scandal  agent,  rmw"" 
ship  therapist,  fairy  godmother.** 
matchmaker,  flirtation  teachflrtl . 
educator.  A terrible  place  to 
blocked  lavatory.  t 

Most  of  the  show  feels  tike  MJJ 

shot  with  popcorn.  nn£. 

sliced  thinly  into  wisecracking^ 
liners  that  make  even  the  4tW® 
people  seem  bright 
Those  who  showed  nab 
!were  Stephanie  Beacham  \ u 
, no  flirting  tips  whatsoever-  .. 

have  'Don’t  come  within  JOB)  |bf 
men.  Rita  Rudner  (“Dating  ®"^ 

Internet  i9  good  as  it  is  very  d . 

to  catch  a disease").,  and 
, President  Clinton’s  blacWJK 

brother,  bn  lonely  hearts  ad  V , 
i my  gosh,  I can’t  find  a date!  * 

, spme  help!  I think  J11  <*MT 

i ' stranger!1*).  — 
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CINEMA  27 


The  King  and  I 


Fountain  of  love  . . . Vincent  Perez  and  Irfcne  Jacob  in  Antonioni’s  Beyond  The  Clouds 

Say  little,  speak  volumes 


CINEMA 

Derek  Malcolm 

I A NTONIONI  has  two  crosses 
Ok  to  bear.  The  first  is  his  own 
physical  frailty,  caused  by  a 
stroke  same  years  ago  that  left  him 
unable  to  make  films  for  a disas- 
trously Jong  lime.  The  second  is 
ihai  his  type  of  romantic  but  almost 
I incla physical  cinema  is  the  exact 
I opposite  of  what  people  appear  lo 
! require-  nowadays. 

| Ike  first  disadvantage  has  been  1 
' triumphantly  dispensed  with  in 
beyond  The  Clouds,  for  which 
Wim  Wenders  was  assistant  direc- 
tor. He  found  the  old  man.  now  well  . 
I over  80  and  unable  to  speak  more 
I than  a couple  of  words  at  a time, 
'fry  precise  about  what  he  wanted. 

. The  second,  as  was  evinced  by  the 
j disappointing  reception  for  his  re- 
I «nlly  revived  masterpiece  L’Awen- 
, fora-  will  probably  not  be  so  easily 
! overcome.  It’s  not  so  much  that  his 
j “me  has  passed,  and  the  strength  of 
his  talent  is  weakening,  it’s  more  that 
**  understand  less  and  less  about 
his  type  of  cinema,  which  is  so 
specifically  not  Hollywood. 

No  one  could  claim  Beyond  The 
Clouds  was  his  most  striking  work, 
uiough  only  a dim  viewer  would  be 
unable  to  appreciate  his  innate  sense 
time  and  memory,  or  the 
j™ffinative  processes  summed  up  in 
Naming  and  editing  techniques. 
The  film  comprises  four  stories 
hnked  by  a director  (John  Mai- 
kovieh,  unfortunately,  who  has  al- 
ready done  too  much  of  this  sort  of 
to  be  repeatedly  convincing) 
who  is  searching  for  a plot  and  char- 
ters for  his  film. 

iu  the  first,  set  In  Ferrara,  a 
young  man  falls  for  a girl  he  meets 
u * hotel,  but  when  she  offers  her- 
tf  to  him  he  refuses  her.  The  plea- 
sure of  yearning  is  more  important 
10  him  than  achieving  his  erotic 
j-pcl8.  In  the  second,  the  director 
himself  follows  a giri  who  shdtks 
Him  by  telling  him  how  she  stabbed 
fierfather  to  death.  They  make  love. 
Ihe  third  story  has  a 1 woman 
hose  husband  has  left  her  for  an- 
ner  refusing  an  arrangement  with 
married  mail;  and  in  the  fourth,  a 
young  man  follows  a giri  into 
lurch  hoping  for  a liaison,  only  to 
>uia  she's  about  to  enter  a convent  • 
‘he  stories  are  elliptical  and  sen- 
nniis  T tile  ^ooof  of  female  flesh 
L^hwplay  suggests  that  old  age  and 


infirmity  don't  necessarily  mean  a 
lessening  of  desire. 

The  linking  devices  serve  to  pul  a 
patina  of  mysterious  pretension 
upon  tin*  stories  that  is  not  always 
borne  out.  This  is  the  weakest  part 
of  the  structure,  but  then  the  plea- 
sure of  the  film  lies  not  in  the  tales 
themselves,  nor  in  the  perfor- 
mances of  them  by  the  distin- 
guished likes  of  Sophie  Marceau. 
Irene  Jacob,  Jeanne  Moreau,  Fanny 
Ardant,  Malkovich.  Peter  Weller, 
Jean  Reno  and  even  the  late 
lamented  Marcello  Mastroianni 
(who  knows  exactly  how  to  play  this 
sort  of  thing  — by  looking  into  the 
middle-distance). 

No,  the  Film’s  appeal  lies  in  the 
way  Antonioni  looks  back  at  his  past 
themes  with  little  visual  homages 
that  seem  to  Bum  up  a long  career  of 
extraordinary  film-making.  Mood 
and  atmosphere  were  always  the 
thing,  and  Antonioni  was  a master 
of  saying  very  little  but  managing  to 
imply  a very  great  deal. 

What  we  take  from  the  film  is  a 
sense  that  we  may  just  have  been 
here  before,  at  a time  when  the  cin- 
ema was  capable  of  mystery  as  well 
as  excitement,  and  of  working  on 
our  imaginations  as  well  as  our 
senses. 


M > O MORE  powerful,  or  con- 
llf  tentious,  piece  of  cinema 
m W has  come  out  of  Ireland  re- 
cently than  Tferry  George’s  Some 
Mother’s  Son,  a first  feature  written 
by  George  and  Jim  Sheridan  which 
is  the  story,  told  through  the  eyes  of 
two  mothers,  of  prisoners  involved  in 
the  1981  Maze  prison  hunger  strike. 

One  of  the  mothers  (Helen  Mir- 
ren) is  no  supporter  of  her  son’s 
politics  but  is  slowly  driven  into  the 
nationalist  camp  by  her  situation, 
and  her  friendship  with  Fionnula 
Flanagan's  character,  a known  IRA 
sympathiser. 

Meanwhile  they  both  face  the 
dilemma  of  whether  or  not  to  save 
their  sons  since,  once  they  are 
unconscious,  the  parents  have  the 
right  to  request  medical  help.  The 
cause,  and  the  men  ■ themselves, 
demand  that  they  do  not. 

The  film  Is  powerful  because  of 
the  performances  of  the  two  princi- 

Kals  and  its  dramatic  look  at  the 
unger  strikers  themselves,  with 
John  Lynch  playing  Bobby  Sands, 
the  first  martyr  to  the  cause,  and 
Aidan  Gillen  and  David  O’Hara  as 
the  two  sons. 


ft  is  dear  where  the  film-makers’ 
sympathies  lie  — the  Brits  are  cari- 
catures, particularly  (he  young 
Thatcherite  monster  who  recom- 
mends no  negotiations  with  the 
strikers.  This  unbalances  whut 
might  otherwise  have  been  a mov- 
ing film,  and  one  that  clearly  knows 
its  subject  matter. 

The  mirror  often  has  two  faces, 
but  it  may  be  no  comfort  lo  some 
that  both  of  them  belong  to  Barbra 
Streisand  in  the  film  <»f  that  mime. 
She  is  a star  who  fashions  her  own 
directorial  efforts  so  confidently 
around  herself  that  every  utiier  char- 
acter seems  to  appear  by  accident. 

Once  one  has  seen  The  Mirror 
Has  Two  Faces,  one  is  inclined  to 
believe  rumours  that  Streisand 
sacked  the  entire  crew  a few  days 
into  the  shoot,  and  that  her  co-star 
now  says  he  needs  a long  rest.  The 
movie  is  an  Inflated  epic,  intended 
to  be  a romantic  comedy  but  fash- 
ioned In  the  style  of  something  like 
a late  Judy  Garland  tear-jerker 
directed  by  a tipsy  George  Cukor. 

Our  heroine  is  a nice  Jewish 
university  lecturer  with  a disdainful 
mother  (Lauren  Bacall)  who  can’t  get 
herself  a man  because  she’s  ordinary 
and  doesn’t  dress  well.  She  spies  an 
answer  to  her  prayers  in  Jeff  Bridges’ 
shy  but  handsome  bachelor. 

He  ha9  had  plenty  of  affairs  but  is 
tired  of  bed  and  bored.  He  wants  a 
real  relationship  and,  after  an  awk- 
ward courtship,  it  appears  that  that 
is  what  he  is  going  to  get  from  her. 
They  agree  to  marry.  But  no  hanky- 
panky  whatsoever,  thank  you,  just 
jolly  good  companionship. 

It  works  for  a spell.  But  the  poor 
girl  gets  frustrated  so,  after  consult- 
ing her  mother,  she  attempts  the 
change  from  Plain  Jane  to  Cin- 
derella at  the  ball.  Will  It  work? 
Those  who  are  not  already  asleep 
are  kept  in  agonising  suspense . . . 

The  problem  is  that  Barbra 
dressed  down  is  more  attractive 
than  Barbra  dressed  to  kill.  And 
however  hard  poor  Mr  Bridges  ap- 
plies himself  to  hla  part,  we  are  In  a 
quandary:  If  we  sympathise  with 
him,  we  want  La  Streisand  to  leave 
him  to  contemplate  hla  own  navel 
rather  than  hers. 

But  one  mustn't  be  too  cynical  so 
early  In  the  year.  If  you  want 
romance  with  a capital  R and  a film 
with  good  old-fashioned  values 
(plus  a very  nice  performance  from 
Bacall),  The  Mirror  Has  Two  Faces 
may  be  just  your  bag.  1 


Howard  Felnstein 

meets  Pacino,  the  screen 
tough  guy  who  just  wants 
to  direct  Shakespeare 

A L PACINO’S  screen  persona 
/ 1 is  hard  to  pin  down.  When  he 
/ 1 plays  the  bad  guy  (the  bank 
robber  In  Dog  Day  Afternoon,  for 
example),  an  atigel  usually  manages 
to  seep  through.  His  good  guys  (Ser- 
pico,  Michael  Corleone  in  The  God- 
father, the  cop  in  Cruising)  often 
harbour  a dark  psyche,  Now,  Look- 
ing For  Richard,  n documentary  he 
directs  and  in  which  he  portrays 
both  himself  and  Shakespeare's 
treacherous  hunch  back,  Richard  HI. 
offers  yet  another  facet  of  the  Bronx- 
born  actor:  lie’s  funny. 

Few  people  know  that  Pacino 
started  out  co-writing  ami  perform- 
ing comedy  routines  in  Greenwich 
Village.  Does  he  see  himself  ns  a 
funny  man? 

"A  skeleton  goes  into  a bar  and 
asks  the  barman  for  a beer  and  a 
mop.”  Pause.  Long  pause.  “Get  it? 
Now  that’s  funny,  isn’t  it?"  A big 
laugh  from  him. 

Looking  For  Richard  isn’t  going 
lo  have  audiences  rolling  in  the 
aisles,  but  it  does  suggest  that  I 
Pacino's  humour  extends  some  way  | 
beyond  this  type  of  Chrislitms- 
cracker  joke.  He's  a consummate 
mugger.  He  mugs,  on  the  New  York 
sidewalks  and  at  the  story  confer- 
ence table.  He  even  spoofs 
Richard's  death  scene.  Bui  then,  the 
famously  shy  actor  has  worked  on 
this  film  for  three  and  a half  years. 

"I  don't  think  of  myself  one  way 
or  another  as  funny,  but  I do  have  a 
laugh  once  in  a while.  How  did  ! get 
this  far?  I’m  56.  How  the  hell  did  I 
do  it?"  Tenacity  and  talent  are  the 
most  likely  answers,  not  to  mention 
an  eye  for  the  commercial  side  of 
the  business  and  a lifelong  aware- 
ness of  the  need  to  stretch  himself. 
Looking  For  Richard  has  him  break- 
ing new  ground  as  both  a performer 
and  a director.  It’s  what  you  might 
call  a constructive  vanity  produc- 
tion, with  Pacino  often  in  front  of  the 
camera  and  always  behind  U. 

"Richard  is  one  of  the  greatest 
villains  ever  written.  One  of  the 
main  reasons  for  that  may  be  that 
Shakespeare  gives  hint  a con- 
science, makes  him  aware  of  what 
he  does.  You  take  Iago:  he's  more 
the  banality  of  evil.  It’s  Othello's 
play.  With  Richard,  the  play’s  called 
Richard.  The  character  evolves  In  a 
more  complicated  way  and  is  much 
richer  in  all  of  the  emotions.  So 
there’9  a lot  more  to  play  there," 
About  fte  overlap  between  himself 
and  the  opportunistic,  power-mad 
Richard,  he  is  ambivalent  “I  think 
everything  is  in  everybody.  An  actor 
is  an  emotional  athlete.” 

Aa  director,  Padno  graceJully 
Intercuts  scenes  of  himself  with  re- 
hearsals, readings,  and  full-costume 
stagings  of  one  of  Shakespeare’s 
most  intricate  plays.  "If!  were  to  do  it 
over  again,  I might  have  picked  an 
easier  play,"  he  says.  “When  you  take 
Richard  out  of  the  context  of  die  War 
of  the  Roses,  arid  pull  it  out  of  the 
Henry  VI  trilogy,  well,  it's  a play  peo- 
ple hove  difficulty  understanding," 

If  Shakespeare’s  original  Is  Intri- 
cate, so  too  is  the  film  Pacino  has 
made.  It  contains  hundreds  of  shots 
(on  16mm  arid  super- 16mm),  and  it 
ranges  over  a lot  of  ground.  "Look-1 
lng  For  Richard  came  out  of  my 
head.  IPs  not  one  where  we  sat 
down  and  said,  'Now,  let’s  dp  this. 
HI  direct  It;  HI  cast  these  people.'  It 


was  always,  at  its  heart,  an  experi- 
ment. It  was  always  something  1 was 
just  playing  with. 

'The  main  virtue  in  that  is  that  it 
allows  you  to  be  freer  in  a strange 
way.  You're  off  the  hook,  You’re  just 
going  for  the  archive.  You're  not 
pressured  into  making  a movie  that 
lias  to  communicate.  You're  trying 
to  figure  out  what  you're  trying  to 
say.  That's  the  style  — and  luckily  it 
became  something.1' 

Pacino  feels  he  might  have  gone 
even  further.  "I  wanted  real  life  and 
ihe  play  to  absolutely  merge,  so  that 
you  couldn't  even  tell  them  apart 
any  more.  For  example,  you  lake 
the  guy  who  plays  Hastings,  Kevin 
Conway.  You  know  whpre  he  lives, 
how  he  speaks  on  the  pliunc,  his 
agent,  where*  he  gets  Ills  newspaper, 
whirr  he  has  ills  coffer.  You  get  to 
know  him  a little  bit,  and  then  you 
kill  him!  The  audience  gets  n sense 
(hat  is  more  visceral,  you  know?" 

The  film  has  come  at  the  right 
time.  As  William  Shnkcsi ware's 
Romeo  And  Juliet  has  shown,  the 
Bard  can  be  good  box-office  these 
days.  "Kenneth  Branagh  was  a real 
boost,"  says  Pacino.  "He  did  Henry 
V and  it  exploded.  He  gave  the 
sense  that  Shakespeare  could  he 
popular."  Pacino  makes  Richard  III 
comprehensible  to  all.  Renowned 
actors  (Vanessa  Redgrave.  Alec 
Baldwin.  Winona  Ryder.  Kevin 
Spacey,  Estelle  Parsons)  and  odd- 
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Tricky  Dicky  . 
Richard  III 


. Padno  as 


ball  Oxford  scholars  deconstruct 
the  language,  sum  up  Richard’s 
motivation  and  provide  a context  for 
the  play’s  myriad  names, 

"Audiences  get  lost  in  Shake- 
speare, especially  the  historical 
plays,"  Pacino  says.  They  can’t  fig- 
ure out  what’s  going  on  and  why 
this  person  is  doing  tins  to  that  per- 
son, 1 thought,  if  I could  just  make  a 
path  through  some  of  that  stuff,  it 
would  make  It  easier  for  them  to 
experience  the  scene." 

A gum-chewing,  nlcotine-less 
Honeyrose-smaking  Padno  turned 
up  in  a tux,  raw  silk  shirt  and  stylish 
boots  — all  black  — at  a party  on 
the  yacht  Midsummer  at  last  May's 
Cannes  Film  Festival,  where  the 
film  appeared  in  the  official  Un  Cer-  1 
tain  Regard 'section.  The  relaxed-  j 
chid  look  was  a far  cry  from  Pacino’s  1 
homeboy  air  In  Looking  For  Richard. 

Jock . Valenti,  president  of  the  i 
Motion  Pictures  Association  of 
America,  sidled  up  and  gladhanded 
Papino  at  Cannes. 

T'm  a first-time  director,"  Padno 
add,  with  more  than  a touch  of. 
Irony,  fie  then  described  the  play 
he'd  adapted. 

"Did  you  write  it,  too?"  Valenti 
enquired. 

Pacino  chuckled.  “I  only  wish.” 
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28  BOOKS 

Leap  from 
oranges 
to  a lemon 


Adam  Mars-Jonea 

Gut  Symmetries 
by  Jeanette  Winterson 
Grants  219pp  £15.99 

mmTmmHIS  new  novel  from  a coin- 
/ mendably  retiring  writer  — it 
/ is  Known  that  she  doesn't 
rend  reviews  of  her  work  — repeats 
a number  of  themes  from  previous 
hooks.  'Die  death!  in  ess  of  habit  and 
the  everyday,  from  Art  And  Lies. 
Sexual  triangles,  with  a husband 
both  tfll-iwwerful  nnd  (loomed  from 
tiic  start,  us  in  Written  On  The  Body. 
A city  viewed  as  phanlasmagnrical, 
ill  is  time  New  York  rather  than  the 
Veniee  uf  The  Passion.  The  service- 
ability of  a religious  upbringing, 
retained  in  maturity  as  a set  of  sym- 
bols nnd  ideas,  but  given  a Jewish 
twist  rather  different  from  the  Chris- 
tian fundamentalism  of  Oranges  Are 
Not  Tile  Only  Fruit. 

Readerly  problems  are  recapitu- 
lated as  well  as  writcrly  themes.  Gut 
Symmetries  Inis  its  share  of  Winter- 
son’s  manner  since  Oranges,  her 
tendency  towards  rhapsodic  ser- 
mons or  sermonising  rhapsodies. 
Wlmt  is  c Ilium1  ten st ic  of  her  work  is 
not  so  much  a style  as  a manner, 
a reflex  reaching  for  infinities 
whether  the  subject  is  the  pain  of 
sexual  betrayal  (“I  understand  that 
pain  leapfrogs  over  language  and 
lands  in  dumb  growls  beyond  time") 
or  the  beauty  of  autumn  in  Vermont 
(“The  sceptical  world  knee-deep  in 
yods  of  falling  fire") . 

The  characters  in  the  novel’s  tri- 
angle are  Jove  and  his  wife  Stella, 
and  Alice,  lover  first  of  one  and  then 
also  of  die  other.  Each  has  an  alter- 


Jeanette  Winterson:  radioactive  with  self-belief 


native  name:  Jove  was  christened 
Giovanni,  Stella  in  her  Jewish  aspect 
is  Sarah  and  the  name  on  Alice's 
birth  certificate  is  Ailuvia.  Jove  is  a 
physicist,  Stella  is  a poet  and  Alice  is 
something  in  between,  an  academic 
who  lectures  on  "Paracelsus  and  the 
new  physics"  among  other  topics. 
Novels  in  the  eighties  regularly  fea- 


tured glamorous  or  philosophically 
suggestive  ideas  from  science  in  di- 
luted form,  and  it's  hard  to  see  that 
Winterson  is  doing  anything  differ- 
ent. The  borrowed  physics  in  most 
passages  conveys  more  prestige 
than  meaning:  "My  life  seems  to  be 
made  up  of  dark  matter  that  pushes 
out  of  easy  consciousness  so  that  I 


stop  and  stumble,  unable  to  pass 
smoothly  as  other  people  do." 

"Guts"  In  scientific  discourse  are 
Grand  Unified  Theories,  and  it  may 
be  that  the  characters  in  the  triangle 
are  supposed  to  represent  the  three 
forces  that  must  be  reconciled  in 
such  a model,  “weak  force,  strong 
force,  electromagnetic  force".  It's 
certainly  true  that  Jove,  Stella  and 
Alice  are  at  least  as  much  like  prin- 
ciples of  physics  as  they  are  like 
vivid  characters,  but  that  isn't  ex- 
actly a compliment 

Another  vogue  of  the  eighties, 
magic  realism,  leaves  its  mark  on 
the  plot  and  point  of  view.  Each  of 
the  female  characters  describes  the 
bizarre  circumstances  of  her  birth 

— Stella’s  on  a sled  drawn  by 
huskies  during  a freeze  in  New 
York,  Alice's  on  a tug  in  the  Mersey 

— without  feeling  the  need  to 
explain  how  they  come  to  know  so 
much  about  their  beginnings.  Alice 
knows  what  her  father  said  at  the 
moment  of  begetting  her,  and  what 
lie  was  thinking  when  he  had  the 
stroke  that  paralysed  him  for  ever. 


J1  /!  IRACLES  in  real  life  are  ele 
l\/J  vating,  but  in  novels  they 
/ lr  f tend  to  lower  the  spirits. 
When  Stella’s  mother,  pregnant  with 
her,  has  a craving  to  eat  diamonds, 
when  she  snatches  and  swallows 
large  numbers  of  them  from  her  hus- 
band’s associates,  when  one  is  mysti- 
cally absorbed  by  the  foetus,  so  that 
Stella  is  born  with  a diamond  embed- 
ded in  her  spine,  and  is  followed  nil 
her  life  by  a man  sworn  to  retrieve  it 
after  her  death  — with  each  ramifica- 
tion of  marvellousness  the  reader  is 
likely  to  feel  a little  more  resistant. 

Gut  Symmetries  promises  a 
drama  and  a resolution,  but  by  the 
end  of  the  book  the  storytelling  ele- 
ment has  all  but  evaporated  and  it 
would  be  indulgent  to  describe  the 
plotting  as  ramshackle.  After  her 
father's  death,  Alice  takes  his  place  as 
her  mother’s  companion  on  a QE2 
cruise  that  was  part  of  his  retire- 
ment package.  Learning  that  Jove 
and  Stella  have  disappeared  off 


guardian  webly 

Januaiyl9% 

Capri,  she  asks  the  captain  lo 
her  off  in  one  of  the  launches  h 
search  for  them:  “It  was  an  absurd 
request  and  he  agreed."  No  further 
mention  of  the  mother,  whose  dot 
function,  perhaps,  has  been  fulfilled 
No  farewell  from  daughter  ff 
writer  either.  By  this  stage  of  the 
book  Winterson  seems  hypnotised 
by  her  own  performance,  ra4& 
active  with  self-belief,  as  Queotio 
Crisp  described  Joan  Crawford. 

Gut  Symmetries  is  composed  fct  ! 

most  of  its  length  by  the  two  : 
women's  monologues,  briefly  sup-j  1 
plemented  towards  the  end  by 
Jove's.  In  theory  Alice  and  Stdkat  . 
women  of  different  generations,  ad  [ 
nationalities,  but  In  practice  it  s • 
hard  to  tell  their  voices  apart 

As  with  the  complementary  j ! 
monologues  of  The  Passion,  the  1 1 
surprise  is  not  that  there  is  conver- 
gence. but  that  there  was  ever  sup 
posed  to  be  contrast  Jove,  when  he 
pipes  up  near  the  end  of  the  hook, 
repeats  inenntatory  phrases  from 
the  other  monologues,  such  as  "star 
dust  that  you  are”.  The  opposite* 
between  the  poet  and  the  two  physi- 
cists, never  great,  dwindles  lo  noth 
ing  when  it  turns  out  that  Stella's 
Kabbalist  father,  in  Austria  beta 
the  war,  had  corresponded  with  sci- 
entists working  on  quantum  theory. 

All  novelists  traffic  in  the  unw 
iainty  principle,  but  some  are  nw 
uncertain  than  others.  When  at  lb- 
exact  mid-point  of  the  book  Sift; 
nnd  Alice  meet  as  antagonists,  tfc< 
abruptness  with  which  they  d<*J? 
first  rapport  and  thou  erotic  iutirco 
makes  Iris  Murdoch  seem  like  ifr 
grittiest  of  realists.  Hut  then  Mur- 
doch in  her  writing  about  emotion  i* 
a realistic  mm-alisl.  heightening- 
as  to  reveal  essences,  where*  At 
lerson  is  an  unrealistic  unreal 
seeking  to  create  wisdom  liter*-- 
transformational  prose  with  deft 
beyond  the  secular. 

If  you  would  like  to  order  accpyc 
Gut  Symmetries  at  the  special 
discount  price  of  Cl  1 .99  contact 
BookstaThe  Guardian  Wee% 


Private  agonies  in  the  indian  ocean 


| David  Rose 

When  Memory  Dies 
by  A Sivanandan 
Arcadia  41  Ipp  £9.99 

SRI  LANKA  doesn't  get  into  the 
news  much  these  days.  West- 
ern newspaper  readers  will  he 
hazily  aware  that  the  Tamil  Tigers 
are  still  fighting  the  Colombo  gov- 
ernment for  an  independent  home- 
land. But  since  the  laic  Eighties, 
when  ultra-nationalist  Sinhalese  in- 
surrection in  the  south  and  the 
Tamil  campaign  in  the  north 
brought  the  state  close  to  collapse, 
the  global  media  caravan  has  moved 
on.  The  myriad  agonies  of  the  pearl 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  ore  private  once 
I again. 

Sri  tanka  has  hod.  until  now.  vir- 
tually uo  semblance  of  a literature 
through  which  its  histuric  tragedy 
might  resonate  ami  find  articula- 
tion. But  it  is  fur  front  unique  in  this: 
the  same  applies  to  most  of  the  com- 
plex, bitter  conflicts  of  the  Third 
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World.  Lacking  their  Tolstoy,  their 
Zola,  even  their  Thomas  Keneally, 
their  horror  becomes  remote,  as 
analysis  and  human  sympathy  are 
replaced  by  the  superficial 
voyeurism  of  the  video  clip  or  the 
newspaper  “colour  writer". 

The  unspoken  decrees  of  Western 
literary  fashion  exacerbate  this  phe- 
nomenon. To  be  sure,  there  is  an 
acknowledged  market  for  realist 
fiction  about  the  Third  World  — so 
long  as  it  is  magic  realism,  that 
bizarre  label  that  has  become  a 
contradiction  in  terms.  It's  fine  to 
describe  coups,  revolutions,  state 
oppression  and  vast  human  suffer- 
ing, but  the  author  must  remember 
to  keep  the  location  vague,  the  vil- 
lains archetypal:  lo  reserve  an  im- 
portant role  for  the  local  shaman  or 
witchdoctor,  nnd  to  resolve  the  plot 
by  a well-timed  miracle. 

All  of  these  are  reasons  , why 
When  Memory  Dies  is  such  an  im- 
portant book.  In  nn  age  that  prefers 
(illusion  to  substance  and  meaning, 
it  confronts  the  mushy  shibboleths 
of  literary  postmodernism  and 
sweeps  them  aside.  It  is  an 
[ unashamedly  realist  novel  in  the  old 
sense  of  (he  word:  in  telling  the 
story  of  three  generations  of  a Sri 
Lankan  family,  it  also  tells  the  story 
of  the  island  and  its  people  in  die 
twentieth  century.  It  thus  makes 
them  real,  as  the  dramas  of  Ceylon’s 
bloody  pageant  impose  themselves  . 
pn  the  characters'  lives,  i 


So:  no  shamans,  certainly  no  mir- 
acles, no  experiments  with  narrative 
form.  Instead,  here  are  older 
virtues.  Time  and  place  are  exquis- 
itely evoked,  as  the  narrative  moves 
from  the  arid  flatlands  of  the  Jaffna 
peninsula,  through  the  lushness  of 
colonial  Colombo,  to  the  lurking 
terror  of  hill  country  pogroms. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts,  each  dominated  by  a single 
character:  Sahadavan,  the  idealist, 
educated  son  of  a poor  Tamil  farmer 
who  strives  to  do  the  right  thing 
during  the  antkolonial  struggles  of 
the  twenties;  his  son,.  Rajan,  who 
learns  to  his  tragic  cost  the  impossi- 
bility of  standing  against  the  tide  of 
post-independence  cominunalism; 
and  Rajan’s  adopted  son  Vijay.  a soul 
lost  amid  the  ethnic  polarisation  of 
the  eighties  — Sinhalese  by  blood, 
Tamil  by  affections  and  destiny. 
Through  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  extended  family,  a gripping, 
terrible  portrait  uf  an  entire  society 
emerges. 

Yet  it  is  no,  crude  polemic.  As 
director  of  the  Institute  of  Race  Re- 
lations in  London  and  the  editor  of 
its  journal,  Race,  And  Class,  for 
nearly  30  years,  Ambalvaner 
Sivanandan  has  time  and  again 
demonstrated  a presciencei  original- 
ity and  subtlety  that  have  long  been 
ftU  too  rare  on  the  , intellectual  left 
Two  of  the  recurrent  themes  of  his 
political  writing  find.an  echo  in  the 
novel.  The  first  is  a hatred  for  what 


he  has  termed  “skin  politics",  the 
reductionist  approach  common  to 
some  black  writers  that  blames 
everything  wrong  on  imperialism, 
or  white  people  in  general;  that  em- 
phasises separateness  and  ethnic 
difference;  that  is,  in  short,  the 
mirror  image  of  old  South  African 
apartheid.  The  second  flows  from 
the  first;  a passionate  belief  in  free 
will:  in  the  ability  of  people  and  com- 
munities to  change  their  destinies, 
irrespective  of  economic  forces  and 
historical  legacies;  to  better  their  lot 
— or  to  ruin  it. 

In  Sri  Lanka,  the  flagrant  irre- 
sponsibility of  the  political  leader- 
ship over  many  decades  has  had  the 
latter  consequence.  The  first  and 
most  important  memory  this  novel 
attempts  to  restore  is  that  Sinhalese 
and  Tamil  were  once,  well  within 
the  present  century,  "one  people”. 
The  British  Empire,  which  tended 
to  employ  Tamils  to  run  the  lives  of 
the  Sinhalese  majority,  created  the 
potential  for  ethnic  conflict;  as  in 
India,  it  consciously  adopted  a doc- 
trine of.  “divide  and  rule".  But 
instead  of  minimising,  this  potential,-  ■ 
Ceylon’s  politicians  consciously  ex- 
ploited it,  seeking  power  through 
constantly,  outbidding  each  other  in 
an  auction  of  racial  hatred..  . .. 

: The  novel  vividly  i conveys  the 
effect  of  tills  manipulative  process 
upon  ordinary  people,  as  Vijay’s 
wife,  Manel,  a teacher,  begins  to 
teach  .and  finally-  to  believe  text- 
books that  depict  Tamils  < as . sub- 
human. In  despair,  Vijay.  travels  to  • 
SandiUpay,  his  adoptive  father’s  an- : 


cestrnl  village  oil  the  Jaffna  pen* 
sula.  “When  memory  dies,  a pwp-* 
dies,"  aged  Para  tells  him.  “But 
if  we  make  up  false  memone* 
Vijay  asks.  "That  is  worse."  u*®*' 
man  replies.  “That  is  murder  - ■ 
events  in  Sri  Lanka  have  proved- 
Quietly,  without  resorting  to  • , 
daclk'ism,  the  book  conveys  a sea*  j 
of  how  much  has  been  lust  m 
dismal  process.  Ceylon  on  the  ** 
independence  was  a society 
it  was  reasonable  to  expectuMew 
might  soon  be  wiped  out, 
cation  and  tolerance  were  doming 
values.  It  has  never  faced  the 
tion  crisis  of  the  neighbouring*"” 
continental  states,  and  its  soil 
with  abundance.  Sivanandan 
exemplifies  an  older  gfnerati 
whose  commitment  to  social  Ji® 
went  hand  in  hand  with  a hum 
openness  of  mind.  The  squaw 
of  this  legacy  is  a crime  that0*"01 
be  forgiven. 
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Nicholas  Lezard 


Italy:  The  Unfinished 
Revolution,  by  Matt  Frel 
(Mandarin,  £7.99) 

■ mfE  LIKE  to  think  we  know 
yif  about  Italians:  comically  cor- 
rupt, yet  laid-back.  Frei,  though, 
who  was  the  Beeb's  man  in  "South- 
ern Europe"  for  years,  knows 
thereof  he  speaks,  and  this  run- 
ihrough  of  Italian  society  will  shake 
up  as  many  received  ideas  as  con- 
firm them.  He  is  particularly  good 
ai  explaining  corruption  scandals. 
Vlp  now  means  visti  in  prigione,  or 
'seen  in  prison”.  Luciano  Benetton 
(you  know,  the  jumper  magnate  and 
conscience  of  the  world),  presiding 
over  a business  run  just  about 
entirely  by  his  immediate  relations, 
tells  Frei:  “There  is  nothing  incestu- 
ous about  our  company.  We  are  a 
typical  Italian  family  business.” 
Inter,  Frei  cites  the  testimony  of 
Tol6  Riinn.  capo  di  tutti  capi,  con- 
victed murderer  of  women,  judges 
and  policemen,  dealer,  on  a inind- 
boggliugly  massive  scale,  of  drugs 
and  pins:  “But  Your  Honour.  Look 
| aimel  I'm  just  a family  man." 


Wouldn't  It  Be  Nice,  by  Brian 
Wllaon  with  Todd  Qold 
[Bloomsbury,  £8.09) 


NO  MORE  mendacious  or  self- 
serving  than  other  memoirs  ot 
(heir  kind;  less  so,  perhaps, 
although  one  doesn't  envy  Todd 
Gold's  position  as  ghostwriter,  hav- 
ing to  speak  for  the  man  who  wrote 
j flood  Vibrations,  and  then  went 
l bonkers.  (Of  course,  he  can't  have 
' been  that  bonkers  if  he  has  man- 
j aged  to  tell  his  story,  however  much 
I help  he  had;  but  then  again,  the 
l story  of  him  taking  his  first  shower 
; lur  two  years  is  both  comic  and  hair- 
' raising.)  Don't  expect  great  prose, 
but  this  is  a book  that  couldn't  be 
dull  if  it  tried. 


Journals  1964-1958,  by  Allen 
Qln8taerg  (Penguin,  £12.50) 


Slowness,  by  Milan  Kundera 
(Faber,  £6.99) 


i 
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Bathing  not  drowning . . . Critics  praised  Bainhririgc  for  her  wry  treatment  uf  Hie  sinldng  of  tin-  Titanic 


Bainbridge 

resurfaces 

Beryl  bainbridge  has 

turned  the  tables  on  Graham 
Swift,  who  beat  her  In  the  battle 
for  the  1996  Booker  prize,  by 
winning  the  Whitbread  novel 
award  for  Every  Man  For 
Himself,  a typically  wry  treat- 
ment of  the  sinking  of  the 
Titanic,  writes  Stephen  Moss. 

“When  I heard  the  news,  I 
sang,”  said  Bainbridge. 

“Success  does  give  you  a lift.” 

Her  book  will  now  he  a con- 
tender for  the  overall  Whitbread 
Book  of  the  Year.  Her  rivals  are 
the  winners  of  the  Whitbread 
first  novel  (John  Lanchester  for 
A Debt  To  Pleasure);  biography 
(Dlnrmnld  MacCulloch  for 
Thomas  Craninor:  A Life);  and 
the  rather  more  predictable 
Hwnrd  for  poetry  to  Seamus 
Heaney  for  The  Spirit  Level. 


Screen  without  sin 


Richard  Boston 


Sin  and  Censorship:  The  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Motion  Picture 
Industry 
by  Frank  Walsh 

Yale  University  Press  394pp  C25 


Merciless  Ireland 


i hi  EARLY 500  pages  to  cover  four 
| *■  years  — a bit  much,  you  might 
have  thought.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly 
2 dull  line  in  here,  whether  Gins- 
bttg  is  agonising  over  his  homo- 
sexuality, his  love  for  Peter  Orlovsky 
(not  necessarily  the  8ame  thing), 

I arriving  in  England  and  coming 
r wer  all  William  Blake,  or  indulging 
iu  his  great,  spiralling  rants  against 
greedheads  and  politicians.  ‘Trau- 
matizers!  Perverts!  Mayors  who  rub 
their  cocks  with  money!"  Brilliant. 


A NOVELLA,  Kundera's  first  fic- 
tion for  five  years,  and  the  first 
he  has  written  in  French.  It  defies 
Paraphrase,  or  makes  it  hard,  being 
» self-enclosed  — a story  enfolding 
at  least  two  other  narratives  span- 
ning two  centuries.  Like  all  Kun- 
dera’a  fiction,  it's  about  sex, 
literature  and  the  modern  condition. 
\uu  know  die  drill. 


The  Weather  Prophet, 
byLucretia  Stewart 
(Vintage,  £6.99) 


LUCRFH'IA  STEWART  lias  writ- 
ten a sublime,  delicate  and  mov- 
ing account  of  her  travels  in  the 
taribljean.  Any  residual  envy  you 
"tight  feel  at  this  most  demanding  of 
assignments  evaporates  when  she 
gets  pregnant  during  the  course  of 
|he  book.  I don't  think  even  Paul 
Theroux  could  manage  that. 


I A /HUE  dodging  National 
l/l/  Service  I found  myself,  at 
V V the  age  of  19.  teaching 
English  in  Sicily.  It  was  great  fun. 
and  a high  point  of  the  week  was 
going  to  the  cinema.  For  me, 
Giuseppe  Tornatore's  Cinema  Par- 
adiso  not  only  brought  back  by  die 
bucket-full  remembrance  of  things 
past,  but  It  also  explained  some  ex- 
traordinary jump  cuts. 

Near  the  beginning  of  that  film, 
the  village  priest  is  the  sole  audi- 
ence in  the  cinema.  At  the  hint  of  a 
screen  embrace  he  rings  a bell  and 
the  projectionist  Alfredo  (Philippe 
Noiret)  dutifully  marks  the  reel  and 
later  cuts  from  it  the  priest-offend- 
ing frames.  As  one  of  the  cinema's 
audience  comments.  “I've  been  see- 
ing films  for  20  years,  and  I've  never 
seen  a kiss". 

At  the  end  of  the  film,  when  the 
old  projectionist  has  died,  they  find 
his  huge  collection  of  censored 
screen  kisses  — Rudolph  Valentino, 
Cary  Grant,  Rosalind  Russell,  Greta 
Garbo.  Ingrid  Bergman  and  dozens 
of  others  in  kiss  after  kiss,  excised 
on  the  priest’s  orders  and  lovingly 
preserved. 

Appropriately,  Frank  Walsh  s 
entertaining  and  informative  book 
on  sin.  cinema,  censorship  and 
Catholics  starts  with  Cinema  Par- 
adise, before  showing  in  detail  how 
extensive  was  the  mutilation  films 
were  subjected  to  long  before  they 
left  America.  What  the  priest  did  in 
a Sicilian  village  was  the  final  stage 
of  a long  process.  On  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  there  was  the  same 
prurient  and  prudish  interference 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
There  was  also  the  same  collusion 
by  the  film  industry,  and  the  Holly- 
wood moguls  put  up  not  much  more 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  Legion  of 
Decency  than  the  projectionist  Al- 
fredo did  to  die  village  priest. 

The  censors  combined  vigilance 
with  diligence.  An  early  case  of 
Catholic  outrage  was  caused  by  i lie 
Kiss  (1896).  The  spectacle  of  the 
prolonged  pasturing  on  each  others 
Ups”,  magnified  on  screen  "to  Gar- 
gantuan proportions",  was  deemed 
“absolutely  disgusting". 


With  the  1914-16  war  there  came  | Seamus  Deane 
a panic  about  venerea!  diseases. 

Professor  Walsh  quotes  warnings 
that  “a  diseased  woman  can  do 
mure  harm  than  any  German  fleet 
uf  airplanes". 

There  was  an  educational  film  by 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Asso- 
ciation called  Fit  To  Fight,  flic 
hero,  Billy  Hale,  starts  off  by  beat- 
ing up  a pacifist.  This  sturdy  behav- 
iour is  followed  by  his  refusal  lu  join 
his  chums  in  a visit  In  a brothel.  His 
friend  Hank  is  made  of  weaker  stuff 
and  actually  kisses  (ugh!»  a woman. 

Naturally  die  result  is  VD.  which 
means  he  is  not  Fit  To  Fight.  The 
film  caused  howls  of  Catholic  out- 
rage, since  it  mentioned  tilings  that 
were  unmentionable,  but  attempts 
to  ban  these  educational  films  only 
boosted  the  size  of  audiences  eager 
for  sexual  tidllation. 

The  Church's  meddling  was  not 
always  so  counter-productive.  It 
became  ever  more  powerful,  inter- 
fering until  quite  recently  not  just 
with  finished  works  but  at  script 
stage,  with  the  film-makers  collud- 
ing in  self-censorship  to  an  extent 
which  at  this  distance  looks  craven. 

The  Catholics’  Production  Code  and 
the  blacklists  of  the  Legion  of  De- 
cency were  genuine  pests,  and  their 
attitudes  were  predominantly  racist, 
anti-Semitic  and  fascist  (Franco  and 
Mussolini  being  especially  admired). 

Walsh’s  pages  give  numerous  ex- 
amples. In  Billy  Wilder's  Kiss  Me 
Stupid,  the  Legion  of  Decency's  Fa- 
ther Little  objected  not  only  to  Kim 
Novak's  cleavage  but  also  to  Zelda’s 
comment  about  her  wedding  day: 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a groom  playing 
the  organ  at  his  own  wedding?" 

Billy  Wilder  claimed  that  he  saw 
nothing  improper  in  the  line.  Father 
Little  insisted  that  it  had  a double 
meaning.  He  also  objected  to  an  ex- 
change between  Orville  and  Polly 
about  tiie  piano  teacher's  house. 

"You'll  like  it,"  he  says.  "It's  not  very 
big,  but  it's  dean."  “What  is?”  she 
replies. 

Lillie  was  also  against  Dean  Mar- 
tin saying  lie  wanted  to  go  out  to  the 
garden  to  see  Zelda’s  parsley.  The 
priest,  without  being  able  quite  tu 
put  his  finger  on  it,  felt  certain  there 
was  something  suggestive  about 
[jarsley,  and  told  Wilder  he  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  substitution  of 
some  other  vegetable.  As  Myles  na 
Gopaleen  might  have  said,  the 
whole  thing  would  be  comical  if  it 
wasn’t  tragic,  and  vice  versa. 


Angela's  Ashes 
by  Frank  McGourt 
HarperCollins  363pp  £1 6.99 


THE  second  lasl  chapter  of 
(Ids  memoir  finishes  with  the 
question,  "Isn't  I the  USA1  :i 
great  country  altogether?"  The  last 
chapter  consists  of  the  answer. 
Tin."  It  scarcely  needs  saying  that 
the  speakers  are  Irish. 

Frank  McConri's  memoir  has 
been  published  to  luml  acclaim, 
especially  in  the  US.  It  recounts  the 
story  of  his  family,  starting  in  New 
York  and  thence  transferring  to 
Ireland,  specifically  to  limerick, 
during  the  thirties  and  forties.  It  is  a 
harrowing  tale  of  extreme  poverty, 
fecklessness,  illness,  dirt,  near- 
starvation  and  death.  One  child  dies 
in  New  York;  the  twins  die  in  Limer 
ick.  Frank  contracts  typhoid  fever; 
the  father.  Malachy,  drinks  and 
sings  rebel  songs,  finally  disappear- 
ing into  alcoholism;  the  mother,  the 
Angela  of  the  title,  leads  a life 
of  martyrdom,  forever  pregnant, 
depressed,  hungry,  reduced  to  beg- 
ging in  her  heroic  attempts  to  keep 
her  children  alive.  The  Limerick 
they  live  in  is  a city  of  extreme 
Catholicism,  dominated  by  a savage 
church,  pubs  crowded  with  heavy- 
drinking,  sexually  repressed  working- 
class  men  and  homes  ruled  by 
avariciously  respectable  and  desolate 
women.  It  is,  in  brief,  De  Valera’s 
Ireland,  seen  from  the  margins. 

The  opinions  expressed,  with 
great  regularity,  about  the  English, 
Protestants,  the  North,  Ireland's 
struggle,  the  Famine,  the  Catholic 
religion,  are  as  ignorant  and  trite  ns 
one  could  wish.  Malachy  combines 
alcoholism,  fecklessness  and  a gift 
for  storytelling  that  Is,  by  now,  an 
almost  classical  formation  for  a 
male  of  the  Irish  underclass. 

It  is  In  the  memoir's  strange  com 
bination  of  the  remembered  with 
the  stereotypical  that  Its  appeal  nnd 
its  problems  lie.  Perhaps  too  much 
is  remembered;  or.  more  precisely, 
too  much  Is  told  over  find  over 
again.  The  filth  and  stench  of  unsan- 
itary conditions,  the  starveling  diet, 
the  high  Incidence  of  grotesques 
and  eccentrics  inhabiting  thq  lanes 
of  Limerick,  the  endless  prejudice  of 
uneducated  and  prolific  opinions 
about  the  world  lo  general  and  the 
Irish  world  in  particular  ultimately 
have  an  eroding  effect. 


1 In  fiction  — anil  all  autobiogra- 
phy is  fiction,  although  not  all 
fiction  is  autobiography  — a certain 
economy  with  ihe  truth  is  bulls 
necessary  and  admirable.  In  this 
work,  there  is  little  such  economy.  It 
could  have  been  even  more  harrow- 
ing had  it  been  more  com  pressed. 

As  it  stands,  it  is  implacable  in  its  re- 
iterated detail,  ultimately  stilling  the 
very  response  il  sets  out  lo  evoke. 

There  was.  some  years  ago.  a I 
theatrical  production  >»f  I lu-  Diar  y | 
Of  Anne  Frank  iu  a small  Dublin 
theatre.  The  actress  playing  the  cen- 
tral part  was  so  bad  that  when  the 
Nazi  soldiers  came  in  lo  search  the 
house,  Ihe  audience  shouted  to 
them:  "She’s  hiding  up  in  the  attic; 
go  and  get  her."  At  times,  Angela’s 
Ashes  evoked  in  me  a similar 
response.  Not  another  tirade  about 
the  Famine,  the  English,  the  North- 
ern accent,  Protestants,  sex,  a brim- 
ming chamber-pot,  flies,  rats,  eyes 
oozing  with  yellow  matter. 

There  are  two  elements  in  this 
story  that  in  pari  account  for  its 
great  appeal.  One  is  its  cousinage 
with  ail  of  those  stories,  fictional 
and  journalistic,  that  have  emerged 
from  the  collapse  of  traditional  reli- 
gious and  political  authority  in  Ire- 
land. Every  for  in  of  abuse  — sexual, 
economic,  political  — is  now  domi- 
nant in  the  narratives  of  the  after- 
math  of  an  Ireland  that  has  been 
repudiated  with  a mixture  of  grief 
and  venom.  The  other  element  is 
American,  and  the  current  Ameri- 
can vogue  for  stories  of  victimage  — 
and  of  upbeat  recovery  from  that 
condition.  Frank  McCourfs  memoir 
combines  these  in  such  a potent 
manner  that  it  could  hardly  avoid 
popularity. 

McCourt  is  certainly  a fine 
writer,  but  I wonder  about  his  sease 
of  economy.  He  believes  too  much 
in  the  reliability  of  memory,  as  if 
that  were  enough  in  itself. 

Tisnl. 
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JK  REAL  winter  barrelled 
#B  ilown  the  northeast  wind 
from  the  Baltic,  sweeping 
across  Europe,  rolling  through  the 
Shropshire  countryside  and  on- 
ward. its  wake  freezing  into  a while 
stillness.  Snow  in  the  woods  brings 
a strange  <|iiict  to  the  new  year. 
Grey  skies,  black  trees  aiui  white 
ground  change  (he  landscape:  snow 
it  ■ moves  signs  and  signals  of  the 
familiar  and  replaces  I Item  with 
allot  her,  smilingly  timeless  way  of 
si -ring  and  filling  the  world.  In  an 
ago  when  \vv  have  grown  so  accus- 
ti lim'd  to  the  frenetic  pace  of  life, 
the  stillness  of  winter  woods  is 
souk  thing  that  calls  to  us  from 
another  lime  and  space,  As  an 
unknown  Irish  author  Tram  the  Oth 
century  wrote:  “Cold  has  seized  (he 
birds'  wings;  season  of  ice,  this  Is 
my  news." 

But  not  all  woodland  birds  are 
still.  I followed  a ridge  of  oak,  holly 
and  yew  trees  in  late  afternoon 
down  to  a stream  and  crossed  over  a 
fallen  mossy  ash  trunk,  as  the  pale 
winter  sun  sank  behind  a little  hill 
that  I'd  never  noticed  before.  A 
narrow  badger  track  led  up  the 
steep  slope  under  (he  darkening 
Irees  and  0|>ened  into  a clearing  of 
crumpled,  frozen  bracken  stalks  on 
the  top.  Suddenly  a small  sharp 
voice  rang  out  from  the  surround- 
ing trees.  In  the  growing  dark  1 
could  just  see  that  it  came  from  a 
wren,  flitting  around  in  honeysuckle 
stems  on  an  oak  tree.  Then  there 
were  two,  then  three,  then  more.  All 
around  the  summit  of  this  wooded 
hill,  the  cries  of  wrens  sparked  like 
the  striking  of  flints,  like  stones 
skimming  over  a frozen  pond. 

The  tiny  brown  wren.  Troglodytes 
troglodytes,  gets  its  Latin  name  from 
“cave  d woller",  perhaps  an  allusion 
tn  its  domed,  hallow  nests  but 
perhaps  also  from  the  dark  Bpace 
that  has  wrapped  the  bird  in  myth 


through  the  ages.  It's  been  a long 
time  since  the  wren  appeared  on  the 
back  of  farthing  coins  but  they  are 
still  popular  images  of  decoration  In 
pictures,  house  name-plates  and 
china  ornaments. 

In  Celtic  poetry,  wrens  are  often 
referred  to  as  “combative"  or 
"valiant”,  tiny  yet  fierce  guardians  of 
their  territory.  Perhaps  because  of 
this  there  is  also  a connection  in 
Celtic  literature  between  the  robin 
and  the  wren,  and  this  relationship 
survived  the  turn  of  the  century  in 
these  parts  through  the  rhyme; 
"Cock  Robin  and  Jenny  Wren,  God 
Almighty’s  cock  and  hen". 

As  the  female  counterpart  to  cock 
robin,  n mythical  figure  that  harks 
back  to  fertility  spirits,  anyone  who 
harms  the  wren  is  cursed.  The 
significance  of  wrens  is  ancient: 
despite  their  modern  cuteness,  they 
are  ominous,  sacred  birds.  In  Celtic 
mythology,  wrens  were  part  of  a 
complicated  omithomancy,  they 
were  prognostic,  telling  of  things  to 


come.  Which  direction  the  wren 
flew,  which  compass  position  it 
called  from  and  the  place  from 
which  it  called,  contained  important 
messages  for  those  who  knew  how 
to  read  them.  It  is  said  that  druids 
kept  wrens  in  cages,  or  caves  to  aid 
in  their  divinations.  To  ordinary 
people,  wren  sounds  and  sightings 
foretold  visitors  and  whether  their 
Intentions  were  good  or  III.  Wrens 
brought  tidings  of  treachery,  even 
death. 

lfs  easy  to  dismiss  these  supersti- 
tions because  it  has  become  hard 
for  us  to  imagine  a world  where 
everything  in  nature  has  a bearing 
on  everyday  life.  But  there  is  some- 
thing wonderfully  strange  in  this 
gathering  of  wrens  on  a dark 
wooded  hilltop.  Their  voices  seem 
like  hammers  striking  the  long  deep 
winter  night,  beating  a story,  a 
pattern  of  omens  into  the  clear 
frozen  metal  of  the  emerging  year. 
Who  knows  what  this  year  will 
bring?  Perhaps  the  wrens  do. 


Quick  crossword  no.  349 


AeroBB 

I In  an 
unscrupulous 
way  (5.3,4) 

9 Silly  (5) 

10  Bloc><  a 
passage  (7) 

II  Loathe  (4) 

12  Alcoholic 

appetiser  (8) 

14  Naked  (6) 

15  Make 
colourless  (6) 

18  Dislike  (8) 

20  Cob  — to  move 
to  the  runway  (4) 

22  Make  use  of  (7) 

23  Coma  to  — 
stretch  (5) 

24  Highest  score  on 
dartboard  (6.6) 

Down 

2 Stretchy  (?) 

3 Cattle  (4) 

4 Company 
of  actors  (6) 

5 Surround  (8) 

6 Burst  (5) 

7 When  to  remove 
Christmas 
decorafonsi  (7,5)  J 


8 Certainly  (7,5) 

13  Sumptuous  (8) 

16  Unyielding  (7) 

17  Thoroughfare  — 
somewhere  in 
Somerset  (6) 

19  Pfgs(5) 

21  Correct  — 
toyal  (4) 


Last  week's  solution 
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A IINE  grandmasters  and  a host  of 
/ V masters  played  in  the  UK 
League's  recent  West  Bromwich 
weekend,  where  Northumbria, 
which  has  been  the  surprise  packet 
out  of  the  18  teams  so  far.  drew  with 
the  holders,  Slough. 

Due  to  the  seeded  pairings, 
Slough  will  avoid  meeting  the  other 
favourites  for  the  title  — the  Mid- 
lands and  Kent  — until  the  closing 
rounds,  so  there  should  be  some 
stiff  competition  for  UK  places  in 
yet  another  attempt  at  the  European 
Club  Cup,  in  which  Britain  has  such 
a disastrous  record. 

In  contrast  to  die  league's  grow- 
ing popularity,  a telling  statistic 
from  the  older  tradition  of  county 
chess  is  that  Middlesex,  which  has 
captured  the  county  title  a record 
28  times,  has  withdrawn  all  of  its 
three  squads  from  the  current 
competition  because  of  a shortage 
of  players. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  surprising 
decision.  County  and  club  teams  are 
increasingly  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  recent  trend  for  average  players 
to  prefer  spending  a comfortable 
evening  at  home  with  the  latest 
chess  paperback  or  challenging  the 
computer,  rather  than  venturing  out 
to  a cold  and  draughty  venue  to  pit 
their  wits  against  real  human 
opponents. 

IM  Simon  Ansell 
v GM  Daniel  King 

1 e4  c5  2 Nf3  dfl  3 Bb5+  De- 
signed to  prise  the  GM  from  his 
widely  praised  book  on  the  Najdorf 
variation  (3  d4  cxd4  4 Nxd4  Nf6  5 
Nc3  a6),  but  bad  psychology.  King 
was  analysing  3 Bb5+  with  Nigel 
Short  when  they  were  pre- 
teenagers. 

Bd7  Nc6  la  out  of  fashion,  but 
Kasparov  chose  Nd7  in  the 
Olympiad.  4 Bxd7+  Nxd7  5 0-0 
NgfB  0 Qe2  Rc8l?  7 b3?l  Black 
feinted  at  7 c3  c4  8 Na3  Nb6  8 b3 
Qc7  9 e5  with  complex  play.  White 
allows  himself  to  be  Impressed,  and 
his  b2  bishop  biteB  against  a granite 
wall  of  black  pawns. 

g6  8 Bb2  Bg7  0 c4  e51  Stops 


Bridge  Zia  Mahmood 

j ’M  OFTEN  asked  if  psychic  bids 
/ are  legal,  and  whether  I approve  of 
them.  So  often,  in  fact,  that  I an- 
swered the  question  in  my  latest 
book.  Ask  Zia,  But  for  those  whose 
families  were  Inconsiderate  enough 
not  to  buy  them  the  book  for  Christ- 
mas, here's  my  answer.  A “psychic" 
bid,  or  “psyche",  is  the  closest  you 
can  get  in  bridge  to  the  out-and-out 
bluff  in  poker.  When  you  make  a 
psychic  bid,  you  are  seriously  mis- 
representing your  hand  to  the  whole 
table  In  the  hope  that  your  oppo- 
nents will  be  fooled  and  your  partner 
won’t  be  — or,  If  he  Is.  that  it  will  not 
matter.  Don’t  confuse  the  psyche 
with  a bid  that’s  just  a little  short  on 
values — if  you  open  1 4 with  this: 

4 A 10903  VK754  4Q32  *4 

then  you  are  opening  light  for  sure, 
but  you’re  not  psyching.  If  you  open 
14  with  this,  though: 

4654  V J 98732  4872  *4 

then  that  is  a psyche! 

Why  would  anyone  do  a crazy 
thing  like  that?  Well,  suppose  you 
held  the  hand  above  in  a rubber 
bridge  game.  You’re  not  vulnerable 
— how  could  you  be  when  you 


Went 

North 

East 

Pass 

Pass 

Dfole 

Pass 

1NT 

3NT 

Pass 

Pass 

10  d4  and  prepares  a knight  inva- 
sion at  d4  oi'  f4. 

10  Nc3  Nf8  11  Nel?  Passive 
mode  rarely  works.  White  sJmhH 
try  11  Nd5  Ne6 12  g3. 

NeG  12  g3  Nd4  13  Qd3  Qd7 
14  Ng2  0-0  15  f3  Qh3!  The  over- 
ture  to  a kingVside  attack,  (£» 
advantage  of  White's  misplaced 
pieces  at  b2  and  g2. 

16  Rf2  h5  17  Rafl  Kh8  18' 
Ne3  h4  19  Rg2  Nh7  20  f4 1521 1 
Ncd5  Rce8  22  6te5  dxe5  23 ' 
Bxd4  cxd4  24  Ndl  Ng5  25  Kfi 
6te4  26  Nxe4  Rxfl+  27  Kxfl 
Qf5+  28  Nf2  White  has  survived 
the  immediate  threats,  hut  is  m 
squashed  by  Black’s  bunch  of  Nim- 
zovitchian  “lust  to  expand”  advanc- 
ing pawns  and  their  supporting  i 
pieces. 

e4  29  Qe2  h3  30  Rgl  e3  3l| 
Nf4  Kh7  32  dxe3  Rxe3  33  Q*1 
Nf3!  34  Qxh3+  Qxh3  35  N2xh3 
d3  36  Kf2  Bd4l  Even  better  than  | 
Nxgl.  37  Rfl  ReH  38  Resigns  j 
Impressive  play  by  the  TV  dies 
commentator.  I 

No  2455 


haven’t  had  a card  all  night?  Your 
opponents  are  vulnerable,  though. 

Partner  passes,  your  right-hand 
opponent  passes  and  the  slurping 
sound  that  you  can  hear  is  your  left- 
hand  opponent  licking  his  lips.  No 
wonder  — lie’s  got  a bigger  hand 
than  King  Kong’s,  and  if  you  don’t 
do  something  desperate,  then  he 
and  his  partner  are  going  to  bid  at 
least  a game,  and  probably  a slam. 
You  could  open  three  hearts,  hoping 
to  deprive  them  of  bidding  space, 
but  probably  they’ll  brush  that  aside 
easily  enough.  What  else  is  there? 

When  this  hand  occurred,  South 
confidently  opened  14!  This  was 
how  the  bidding  proceeded: 


14 

Pass 

Pass 


The  full  hand  Is  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  next  column.  South  led  his 
fourth-highest  heart,  and  die  de- 
fenders cashed  the  first  sue  tricks  to 
defeat  3NT  by  two  when  East-West 
could  make  an  easy  six  Bpadesl 
■ Not  all  psychic  bids  meet  with 
such  success.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
the  ploy  will  argue  that  the  odds  are 


White  to  move  and  win.  As- 
king draws  against  king,  bisk' 
and  the  a or  h pawn  if  the  bishf 
does  not  control,  ami  the  defender 
can  reach,  the  pawn's  queenin; 
square.  So  how  do  you  stop  ihe  BK 
sprinting  back  to  h&,  eating  your  it 
pawn  en  route? 

No  2454:  1 Qc5.  If  Kg7  2 Qh5  Kff 
(KfB  3 Qf7)  3 Qg5.  If  KgC  2 Q»»7  ’ 
3 Bbl.  i 


North 

487 

VAK106 
4 1053 
*J9  74 


West 
4 A K 10  9 
VQ5 
4 AKJ 
*AQ32 


East 

4QJ32 

¥4 

4Q964 
4 K 1086 


South 
4654 
VJ98732 
4 872 

*5 

in  their  favour.  "After  all," 
you,  "I  have  two  opponents  wno 
be  fooled  and  only  one 
What  they  forget  is  that  oW** 
are  under  no  obligation  to  trust 
whereas  there  is  no  surer  recj* 
disaster  than  to  have  a partner 
does  not  trust  you.  ufe 

The  vast  majority  of  ^ 

make  no  difference  at  all  toth  ^ 
come  of  a deal,  wliile  many  ^ 

in  a bad  result  for  the  operato^ 
psychic  bid  Is  a last-chance 
to  be  employed  only  when  you 

have  your  back  to  the  wail.  3“  - 

Is  no  greater  satisfaction^  . 

' game,  than  that  which  comes  6®^ 

' bold  and  barefaced  swindl^^J 
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January  10  1997 


Football  Premiership:  Aston  Villa  2 Newcastle  United  2 


Keegan  leaves  no 
case  for  defence 


SPORT  31 


David  Lacey  

THE  resignation  of  Kevin  Kee- 
gan as  manager  of  Newcastle 
United  last  week  sparked  a 
plethora  of  explanations;  some  plau- 
sible, others  not  so,  ns  to  why  he 
had  left  St  James’  Park.  They 
ranged  from  a falling-out  with  club 
chairman,  Sir  John  Hall,  to  ill  health, 
and  disaffection  among  the  players. 

Yet  Newcastle's  performance  at 
Villa  Park  last  Saturday  suggested 
dial  Keegan's  only  statement  on  the 
mailer,  that  he  felt  he  had  taken  the 
loam  as  far  as  he  could,  was  still  the 
mu»l  logical  explanation.  Unless, 
dial  is.  lie  feared  the  team  would 
•.mm  take  him  round  Lhe  bend. 

Fur  all  the  hype  that  surrounded 
the  game,  a profusion  of  television 
cameras,  microphones  and  note- 
books, and  even  more  emotional 
Tuon  support  than  usual,  it  turned 
nut  to  be  a thoroughly  normal 
Newcastle  day.  A two-goal  lead  was 
squandered,  and,  if  Dwight  Yorke's 
finishing  had  been  as  incisive  as  it 

! Sunderland  1 Arsenal  0 


was  at  St  James’  Park  in  September, 
when  his  hat-trick  had  enabled 
Aston  Villa  to  run  Keegan's  side 
mighty  close  at  4-3  after  the  visitors 
had  had  Draper  sent  off,  the  care- 
takership  of  Terry  McDermott 
would  surely  have  begun  with  a 
defeat. 

Two  moments  epitomised  the 
contradictions  of  Keegan’s  New- 
castle — the  beautifully  weighted 
pass  from  Beardsley  that  found 
Shearer  shaking  off  Staunton  to 
score  the  opening  goal  just  past  the 
quarter-hour,  and  the  catastrophic 
ball  that  Peacock  decided  to  play 
across  his  own  half  shortly  after 
Villa  had  drawn  level  at  2-2. 

As  Hislop  tore  beyond  his  penalty 
area  and  collided  with  Albert,  Yorke 
lobbed  the  bnll  towards,  but  wide  of, 
the  empty  net.  ITvo  minutes  later, 
Albert  having  brought  down  Milo- 
sevic, Yorke  wnsted  the  penally  by 
placing  his  kick  too  close  to  the 
goalkeeper.  Hislop  making  a better 
save  to  deny  the  Villa  striker  a goal 
from  the  rebound. 


Another  two  minutes  and 
Staunton  had  sent  Yorke  through  a 
square  defence.  lUU  again  the 
chance  was  missed,  whereupon 
Yorke  departed  with  a thigh  strain, 
along  with  Aston  Villa's  principal 
hope  of  victory. 

The  nature  of  Newcastle's  second 
goal  — a sharp  piece  of  oppor- 
tunism by  Clark,  who  found  the  net 
from  30  yards  after  Bosnich,  losing 
his  footing,  had  sent  a clearance 
straight  to  him  — - left  Villa  subdued 
for  a while,  hut  hope  was  restored 
seven  minutes  before  half-time 
when  Yorke  turned  in  a low, 
deflected  centre  from  Wright. 

Seven  minutes  into  the  second 
half,  Yorke’s  backheel  sent  in 
Staunton  for  a shot  that  Hislop 
could  only  push  into  the  path  of 
Milosevic,  who  brought  (he  scores 
level.  Villa  will  be  disappointed  at 
failing  to  force  a victory  that  «[>- 
pcared  to  be  theirs  for  the  inking, 
Newcastle-  more  than  a little  re- 
lieved that  a disturbing  week  did  not 
end  in  defeat. 

Whoever  lakes  over  at  Si  James’ 
Park  the  problems  at  the  back, 
which  in  the  end  proved  loo  much 
for  Keegan,  will  have  to  be  solved. 
The  tutelage  of  coach  Mark  lawren- 
soit  is  still  available-  but  Newcastle’s 
defence  remains  overburdened  with 
nuts  and  short  on  bolts. 


Bergkamp  red  card  catches  the  mood 


Michael  Walker  1 



' I0HN  HARTSON.  it  had  to  be. 

! UOn  the  far  side  of  the  pitch  the 
' yHtor-shirted  Arsenal  player  felling 
■in  opponent  just  had  to  be  Hartson 
“though  in  the  encroaching  gloom 
n Roker  Park  it  was  difficult  to  tell 
exactly  who  the  perpetrator  was. 

In  fact,  the  man  disappearing 
ilmm  the  tunnel  after  the  incident 
which  left  stud  marks  in  Paul 
Bracewell’s  knee  was  not  Hartson, 
hut  Dennis  Bergkamp.  Yes,  the  an- 

■ ficlic  Bergkamp.  He  stood  aghast  as 
Michael  Riley  produced  a red  card 

. for  the  first  time  in  the  Dutch 
! striker's  career.  But  it  was  a fair 

■ weision,  even  though  Bergkamp 
j ^pressed  surprise. 

j At  least  that  is  what  Arsine 
"enger  claimed.  “Not  a man  of 
many  fouls"  was  the  Arsenal  man- 
ager’s  reasonably  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  Bergkamp,  although  at 


present  it  is  not  a phrase  that  could 
describe  his  team  as  a whole.  Last 
Saturday  Arsenal  were  a side  of 
many  fouls,  and  even  Bergkamp 
caught  the  mood.  Most  were  unnec- 
essary. too.  Particularly  at  the  back, 
Arsenal’s  defenders  were  like  night- 
club bouncers  alongside  Sunder- 
land’s teenage  ravers.  Bridges  and 
Mullin. 

Yet  from  the  fifth  minute,  when 
Platt  clattered  into  the  eminently 
breakable  inatchslick  legs  of 
Bridges,  it  seemed  Arsenal  were  set 
on  getting  physical.  Pint!  was  quite 
properly  booked  and,  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  so  were  Hartson,  Keown. 
Adams  and  Winterburn. 

Sunderland’s  Gray  and  Kelly 
joined  them  in  Mr  Riley’s  notebook, 
and  it  should  have  been  worse.  Less 
than  10  minutes  after  Bergkamp 
skulked  away,  Hartson,  already 
booked  for  kicking  another  lump  off 
Bridges,  committed  the  worst  foul 


of  the  afUTtmon  on  < ml.  Although  it 
hapix-ncri  under  Mr  Riley’s  nose,  he 
waved  play  on. 

As  Arsenal  have  had  five  players 
sent  off  in  10  games.  yi«u  wuuld 
have  thought  the  Londoners  had 
learned  something  of  self-restraint 
by  now,  particularly  since  such  in- 
discretions are  costing  them  dear. 

Had  Ian  Wright  being  playing,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  an  Arsenal 
victory  that  would  have  taken  them 
to  the  top  of  the  Premiership.  After 
all.  Sunderland,  with  only  22  goals 
in  22  league  games,  are  hardly  pro- 
lific. U would  still  have  been  21  but 
for  Tony  Adams’s  comical  own-goal 
in  the  66th  minute,  the  only  occa- 
sion when  Seaman  was  significantly 
involved. 

If  Sunderland's  lack  of  firepower 
bothered  Reid,  he  was  not  telling. 
"It  wasn’t  the  greatest  football 
match  for  the  purist,"  he  said.  “But 
it's  a smashing  result  for  us." 


Just  champion  . , . Damon  Hill  shows  off  (lie  TWR  Arrows-Yamnlm 
A18  in  which  he  will  defend  his  FI  world  title,  nt  the  Inter nntionnl 
Racing  Car  Show  in  Birmingham  rhotouiwh  mike  cooler 


Football  results 


FA  CABLING  PREMIERSHIP  A.-.  I- .»  v.». « C 
lj*«vc<*slto  j:  BiaOtniin  I.  >....,erury  i.i.  L-'rrl-*  >. 
LftCKler  0.  Livwpool  0.  Way  Ham  0. 

M dtliesLirou-yi  0.  Southampton  l . noil-nyham 
Fowl  2.  d«hea  0.  Shrift*!  Wei  2.  E v«w,  \ . 
Sundartond  '.MsnjiO  Td>n'.Khn  i.MfirUul 
2:  Wi mc-tedcn  t . Derby  C«i/ly  1 . Lending 
positions:  I,  Liverpool rpiay*.i  23-ports  4*?). 

2.  Mar.  Utd  (22-411;  3.  ArseoaM22-40>. 

NATIONWIDE  LEAGUE  First  Division 

Bradford  2. 0/foid  0:  Grimsby  1.  Port  Vale  l. 
Ipswich  P.  Sheffield  Uld  P;  Man  City  1 . Crystal 
Palace  1;  Oldham  P.  Huddaraflald  P; 

Portsmouth  0.  Bolton  3:  QPfl  3,  Barnsley  i : 
Reading  2.  Cheriion  2:  Southend  P.  Norwich  P; 
Wolves  2,  Weil  Brom  0.  Leading  positional 
I , Bolton  (28-55):  t.  Bameley  (26-47);  3. 

SheffleM  Utd  (26-46). 

Second  Division  Biad-poo!  P,  Lulon  P: 
Bournemouth  i.  Rotherham  I;  Bristol  Crty  2, 
BurfeyliBuryP.WaJaaJiP; Cnesterfe'd  I. 
Bristol  Rovers  u.  Gillingham  P.  Slockpcd  P. 
Mffwall  3.  Preston  2.  Plymouth  1.  Crewe  0; 
Wattord  P.  Shrewsbury  P;  Wra-ham  3.  Notts 
County  3,  Wycombe  2.  Peterborough  0 abin- 
doned:  York  2,  Brentford  4.  Leading  posi- 
tional t . Brentford  (26-50);  2.  Luton  (24-461;  3. 
MJIwBII  (26-44). 

Third  Division  Barnet  P,  Scunthorpe  P; 
Brighton  P.  Northmpton  P;  Cambridge  P.  Era  ter 
P;  CardiN  1.  Lincoln  3;  Cariis’e  P.  Torquay  P: 
Cheater  0.  Hartlepool  0.  Doncaster  0, 


I.u6!«}r F> jil-  vri  if..  Dar'i ■< ]li Ti  0 Hen4iii<l 

0.  MoiisV- 1 1 . H.«‘.  1 , s.vans».u  i . Qi  i*  4 

P.  RrctfJ  I'M  p.  Wi'],1i  I P Svarbor*  rjli  P 
Leading  positions)  '•  Fk.ir^in  OV56: 
CiriiS-YrCiVVij  » C.imt.i..1.jeL»tr1  >34  47i 

TENNENTS  8COTTIBH  CUP  8eeend 
round  East  Stirling  4.  Brc*a  Ranges  3.  Peas 
County  P.  Montrose  P.  Stranraer  P.  Inverness  P; 
Spartans  0.  Arbroath  0;  Whitelut  2.  Queen  ol 
the  South  3. 

BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE  Premier 
Division  Dunfemttne  1,  Dundee  Utd  3;  Hearts 

1 . Celtic  2;  Kilmarnock  o.  Raith  J : Moinerwelt  2, 
Hibernian  i ; Rangers  4,  Aberdeen  0.  Loading 
positional  l.  Rangers  (L2-56):  2.  Celtic  (21- 
45):  3.  Dundee  Uld  (23-36). 

First  Division  Ctydebank  P,  St  M rren  p; 
Dundee  2.  Air  die  1;  Morton  2.  East  Fite  0. 

Stirling  Alb-on  0.  Falkirk  0.  Loading  positions: 

1 , St  Johnston  (20-44);  2,  Dundee  (22-37);  3. 
Airdrie  (22-40). 

Second  Division  Bewick  0,  Dumbarton  3; 
ErecHn  P.  Hamillon  p;  Stenhou&emuV  i. 
Livingston  3.  Loading  positional  1.  Livingston 
(20-44);  2.  Ayr  (1 8-3fi):  3.  Hamilton  1 1 7-34). 

Third  Division  Altfon  P.  ABoa  P;  Forfar  2. 
Queens  Park  2.  Loading  positioner  1 . 
Inverness  (18-35):  2.  Rww  County  (IB-30):  3. 
Moni/ose  120-30). 


Sports  Diary  Mike  Kiely 

Green  light  for  Ashton 


ENGLAND'S  preparations  for 
the  Five  Nations  Cham- 
pionship, which  begins  this 
wrekend,  received  a setback  when 
(“ut  Bath  conch  Brian  Ashton 
Miuniknl  the  advances  of  Jack  Row- 
' ll.  iiitcl  instead  plumped  for  the  post 
'I  ,aml  toach  for  the  duration  of 
l1."'  f-'haiiipionship.  The  Irish  Rugby 
""iball  Union  moved  quickly  fol- 
i''wing  n,c  resignmion  0f  Murray 
v",  • un|y  -4  hours  after  49-year-old 
| A*  Hon  had  left  the  Courage  league 
>K  l‘:  *wd:  "1  have  always  been  a 
P'ltriolic  Lancastrian  nntl  EngUsh- 
J1|,U1.  S<J  it  'rill  be  odd  to  coach  a 
‘ ■ini  with  the  aim  of  beating  Eng- 
5"!-  But  for  the  period  of  the  Five 
irj  l ns  ^ W'B  be  as  green  as  any 
>nman."  Ashton’s  first  interna- 
him!  side  takes  the  field  against 
at  Lansdowne  Road  this 


weekend,  while  Scotland  face  Wales 
ot  Murrayfield.  England’s  first  Five 
Nations  tie  comes  n week  later  with 
Scotland's  visit  to  Twickenham. 

THE  Football  Association  gave 
the  clearest  indication  yet  that 
the  short  term  goals  of  the  Premier- 
ship are  not  compatible  with  the 
game's  long  tern)  health  when  it  ap- 
pointed Howard  Wilkinson  as  its 
first  technical  director.  Wilkinson, 
who  exited  his  [tost  at  Leeds  United 
four  months  ago,  was  handed  a four- 
year  contract  to,  in  the  words  of  the 
FA  chairman  Keith  Wiseman, 
"direct  the  production  of  a structure 
in  England  thal  will  raise  playing 
standards  in  our  young  players  to 
world-class  level."  1 
A nuyor  contributing  factor  in 


Millar  . . . rising  star 

Wilkinson  being  put  to  the  sword  nl 
Leeds  was  his  team's  awful  perfor- 
mance in  the  defeat  by  Aston  Villa 
In  last  season’s  Coca-Cola  Cup  final. 
This  year's  semi-rinal  line-up  began 
to  take  shape  niter  Wimbledon 
defeated  Bolton  Wanderers  2-0  nt 
Btirnden  Park,  and  Middlrsbrough 
beat  Liverpool  at  the  Riverside 
Stadium,  2-1. 

The  Teesside  club  will  face  a 
semi-final  against  either  Southamp- 


ton or  Stockport  County,  while 
Wimbledon  will  take  on  either 
Ipswich  Town  or  Leicester  City  for  a 
place  In  the  Wembley  showpiece. 


CYCLING'S  Continental  £lite 
have  been  battling  it  out  for  tiie 
signature  of  19-year-old  Briton 
David  Millar  (left).  As  well  as 
Miguel  Indu  rain’s  old  team, 
Bnneslo,  GAN  and  Casino  were  in- 
terested in  acquiring  his  services, 
but  it  was  the  Cofid  is  team  dial 
finally  won  the  day. 


IN  N ASH VI LI -E,  Britain’s  Henry 
I Aklnwantle  saw  off  the  challenge 
of  his  fellow  country  mini  Scott 
Welch  to  retain  Ills  \VBQ  Heavy- 
weight title.  After  the  fight,  Akin- 
wande  was  less  than  generous  in  his 
description  of  his  opponent:  "Welch 
said  he  was  fighting  for  England  but 
I think  he  was  n disgrace  to  the 
country.  You  could  see  he  didn't 
want  to  fight.” 


SUPER  BOWL  XXXI  will  be 
contested  by  the  New  England 
Patriots  and  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 
In  the  American  Football  Confer- 
ence play-off,  the  Patriots  secured  a 
ticket  to  New  Orleans  on  January  26 
after  defeating  Jacksonville  Jaguars 
20-6.  In  the  National  Football  Con- 
ference, Green  Bay  Packers  saw  off 
the  challenge  by  Carolina  Panthers 
30-13,  to  ensure  a Super  Bowl 
appearance  for  Ihe  first  lime  in  30 
years. 


FOOTBALL  responded  to  con- 
cern over  the  onwnrd  march  of 
merchandising  when  tile  new  Eng-  . 
land  strip  wus  unveiled.  Fur  die  first 
time,  kits  will  incorporate  a sell-by 
dale  so  that  consumers  know  when 
they  will  be  phased  out.  The  move 
follows  protests  by  consumer 
groups  and  parents  that  they  were 
paying  high  prices  for  items  that 
quickly  became  outmoded. 

Shiv  Sharma  la  on  holiday 
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